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INTRODUCTION. 

BY PROFESSOR MAX MILLER 


A few words seem required to explain the origin and 
history of this hook About the end of last year, 
Captain Rogers, after haying spent some years in Bur- 
mah, returned to England, and as he had paid par- 
ticular attention to the study of Burmese, he was 
anxious, while enjoying the leisure of his furlough, to 
translate some Burmese work that might be useful to 
Oriental students He first translated ‘The History 
of Prince Theemeewizaya,’ being one of the former 
lives (pataka) of Buddha Although this work con- 
tains many things that are of interest to the student 
of Buddhism, it was impossible to find a publisher 
for it I then advised Captain Rogers to undertake a 
translation of the parables which arc contained in 
Buddhaghosha’s ‘ Commentary on the Dhammapada ' 
Msny ef these iahlas had been published in Pih by 
Dr Tausboll, at the end of his edition of the ‘ Dham- 
mapada but as the MSS used by him were icry 
defective, the Pah text of these parables had only 
excited, hut had not satisfied the cunosity of Oriental 
scholars It is well known that the Burmese look upon 
Buddliaghoslia, not indeed as ha\ ing introduced Bud- 
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dhi^m into Bunmh, but ns having brought the most 
important worh-s of Buddhist literature to the chores 
of the Gulf of Alaxtnban, and I therefore hoped that 
the Burmese translation of Buddliaghosha’s parables 
■would he as trustworthy as the Pali original In this 
expectation, however, I was disappointed "When I re- 
ceived the first instalment of the translation by Captain 
Borers I saw at once that it gave a small number 
only of the stones contained in Buddhaghosha’s Pah 
onginnl, and that the Burmese translation, though 
literal m some parts, was generally only a fiee render 
mg of tlio Pah text Bor does it seem as if the trans 
latorhad always understood the text of Buddliaglioslia 
correctly Thus in file very first story, we read m file 
Pali text that, when the wife of Alabasvart/ia had her 
first son, she called lum Pala , but when she had a 
second, she called the elder Alalia pala, t e Great Pala, 
and the second, Aulla pala, t c Little Pala, In the 
translation all this is lost, and we simply lead “ After 
ten months * son was born, to whom he gave the 
name of Mahapala, because he had obtained him 
through his prayers to the Lat After this, another 
son was born, who received the name of Aulhpala ’ 
Though, for a time, I thought that the Burmese 
version of thc'e parables might be a shorter, and pos 
sibly a more original collection, yet pa<= ages like the 
one just quoted would hardly allow of such a view 
On the contrary, the more I saw of the translation of 
the Burmese parables, the more I felt convinced that 
the Burmese text was an abstract of Buddhaghosha’s 
worl, giving only a certain number of Buddhagho^ha’s 
Dorics, and most of them considerably abridged, and 
sometimes altered As Dr Fausboll has given of 
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many of these stones the titles only, it was impos 
lhle in ev ery ease to compare the Burmese \ersion 
With the Pali ongmal But, on the whole, I do not 
expect that the opinion which I have formed of the 
Burmese translation will he matenally modified when 
we have the whole of the Pah text to compare with 
it , and we must wait till we receive from Burmese 
scholars an explanation of the extraordinary changes 
which Buddhaghosha’s onginal has undergone in the 
hands of the Burmese translator My own opimon is, 
that there must be a more complete and more accurate 
Burmese translation of Buddhaghosha’s work, and that 
what we have now before us is only the translation of 
a popular edition of the larger work Towards tho 
end of the Burmese translation there arc several addi 
tions, evidently from a different source , m one case, 
as stated (p 174), from the ‘ Khmmapabhedadipa ’ 

By a strange coincidence, I received at the very 
time when Captain Bogers had finished his trans 
lation, another translation of the same work by Cap 
tain Sheffield Grace It was not intended for publica 
tion, but sent to me for my pm ate use I obtained 
Captain Sheffield Grace’s permission to send his aianu 
script to Captain Bogers, who, as will he seen from 
his preface, derived much advantage from it while re 
v ismg his own MS for the press 

Although I felt disappointed at the character of the 
Burmese translation, yet I was most anxious that the 
labours of Captain Bogers and Captain Sheffield Grace 
should not ha\ e been m vain Ev on such as they arc 
these parables are full of interest, not onlj for a study 
of Buddhism, hut likewise for the history of fable-5 
and apologues m their migrations from East to "West, 
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ot from "West to East This important chapter m tlio 
literary history of the ancient world, which since the 
days of Sylvestre de Sacy has attracted so muoh at- 
tention, and has of late been so ably treated by Pro- 
fessoi Eenfey and others, cannot be considered as 
finally closed without a far more exhaustn e study of 
these Buddhist fables, many of them identically the 
same as the fables of the PafUatantra, and as tho 
fables of JEsop Nay I thought that, if it were only 
to give to the woild that one apologue of Kisagotami 
(p 100), this small collection of Buddhist parables de- 
served to be published , and I hoped, moreover, that 
by tho publication of this first instalment, an impulse 
would bo given that might lead to a complete transla- 
tion, either from Pali or from Burmese, of all the fables 
contained in tho * Commentary on the Dhammapada ’ 
However, m spite of my pleading, no publisher, not 
even Mr Trubner, who certainly has shown no lack of 
faith in Oriental literature, would undertake the risk 
of publishing this collection of parables, except on 
condition tbat I should write an introduction Though 
my bands were full of work at the time, and my at 
tention almost exclusively occupied with Vedic re- 
searches, yet I felt so reluctant to let this collection 
of Buddhistic fables remain unpublished, that I agreed 
to take my part in the work as soon as the fust 
■volume of my translation of the 1 Itig Veda ’ should he 
carried through the prc«s 

As the paiablcs which Captain Bogeis translated 
from Burmese, were originally written in Pali, and 
formed part of Buddliaghosha’s ‘ Commentary on the 
Dlnmmapada,’ * e ‘ The Path of Virtue,’ I thought 
tint the most useful contribution tbit I could offer, 
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l >3 m y of introduction, would be a translation of the ori- 
ginal of the Dhammapada The Dhammapada forms 
part of the Buddhistic canon, and consists of 423 verges, 1 
which are believed to contain the utterances of Buddha 
himself It is in explaining the«e verses that Buddha 
ghosha gives for each verae a parable, which is to lllus 
trate the meaning of the verse, and is believed to have 
been uttered by Buddha, in his intercourse with his dis 
ciples, or in preaching to the multitudes that came to 
hear him In translating these verses, I have followed 
the edition of the Pali text, published in 18 a5 by Dr 
Fausboll, and I ha\ c derived great ad\ antage from his 
Latin translation, his note*, and his copious extracts 
from Buddhaghosha’s commentary I ha\ e al=o con- 

1 That there should be some d (Terences id the exact number of 
tbese githia or verses is bnt natural. In a short index at the 
end of the work, the number of chapters is given as twenty six 
This agrees with our text The sum total too of the verges as 
there given viz 423 agrees with the number of verses which 
Buddhaghosha had before him when writing his commentary at 
the beginning of the fifth century of our era It is only when the 
number of verses in each chapter is giYen that some slight differ 
ences occur Cap v is said to contain 17 nstead of 16 verses , 
cap ill 22 instead of 10 cap xir 1C instead of IS cap xx 
1C instead of 17 cap xxiv 22 instead of 26 cap xxn. 40 in 
stead of 41 which would give altogether five verges less than we 
actually possess The cause of this difference may be either in 
the wording of the index itself (and we actually find m it aTanous 
reading tnalavagge ka visati instead of malavagg ekaiisati see 
Fau«boll p 43o) or m the occasional counting of two Terses as 
one or of one as two Thus in cap v we get 16 instead of 17 
verse 0 if we take each verse to consist of two lines only, and not 
as m vv 74 and 7o of three Under all circumstances the differ 
ence is trifling and we may he satisfied that we possess in Our 
MSS the same text which Buddhaghosha knew in the fifth 
century of our era 
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suited translations, either of the whole of the Dham 
mapada, or of portions of it, by Weber, Gogerly , 1 Up- 
ham, Bumouf, and others Though it will be seen 
that in many places my translation differs from those 
of my predecessors, I can only claim for myself the 
name of a very humble gleaner in the field of Pali 
literature The greatest credit is due to Dr Fausboll, 
whose editio pnneept of the Dhammapada will marie 
for ever an important epoch in the history of Pali 
scholarship , and though later critics bat e been able to 
point out some mistakes both in his text and m his 
translation, the value of their labours is not to be 
compared with that of the work accomplished single- 
handed by that eminent Danish scholar 


On the Age of the Parables and of the Dham 

MAFADA 

The age of Buddhaghosha can be fixed with greater 
accuracy than most dates in the literary history of 
India, for not only his name, but the circumstances 
of his life and his literary activity aie described in the 
Maliavawra, the history of Ceylon, by what may be 
called almost a contemporary witness The Maha- 
va»$a, lit the genealogy of the great , 2 or the great 
genealogy, is, up to the reign of Dhatusem, the work 
of Malianama It was founded on the Dipava-m, 
al^o called Mahava/wa, a moie ancient histoiy of the 

1 Several of the chapters haveheen translated by Mr Gogerly 
and have appeared in The Friend vol iv 1840 (Spence 
Hardy Eastern Monachism p 1G9) 

* See MahauSma g own explanations given in the Tiki M& 

1 avansa Introduction p xxxi 
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island of Ceylon, which ended with the reign of Ma 
hlscna, who died 302 a d MSS of the Piparann are 
said to exist, and there is a hope of its being published 
Mahanama, who h\ed during the reign of King Dha- 
tusena, 459—477, wrote the whole history of the island 
o\ cr again, and earned it on to his own tune lie 
also wrote a commentary on this work, hut that com- 
mentary extends only as fur as the forty eighth verse 
of the thirty seicnth chaptei, i « as far as the reign 
of Mahasena, who died in 502 ad 1 As it breaks off 
exactly where the older history, the Dipa\a/m, is 
said to have ended, it seems most likely that Maliu- 
nama embodied m it the results oi bis own researches 
into the ancient history of Ceylon, while for his con 
tmuation of the work, from the death of Mahasena to 
his own time, no such commentary was wanted It is 
difficult to determine whether the thirty eighth as well 
as the tlnrty-se\enth chapter came from the pen of 
Mahanama, for the Mahuiansa was afterwards con- 
tinued by different writers to tbe middle of tlie last 
century, but, taking into account all the circum- 
stances of the case, it is most probable that Mahanama 
earned on tbe history to his own time, to the death of 
Dhutusem or D isen iCclhya, who died m 477 2 This 
Dbttusona was the nephew of the historian Mahan una, 
and owed the throne to the protection of his uncle 
Dhatusena was in fact the restorer of a national dynasty, 
and after ha\ ing defeated the foreign usurpers (the 

1 After the forty eighth verse the test as published by Turnour 
puts Mahlvanso mtf&ito the ^labAvansa is finished and after 
a new imocat on of Buddha the history is continued with the 
forty ninth verse The title 3Iahava»«a as here employ ed seems 
to refer to the Dipavawa 

2 Malivansa Introduction p xxxi 
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Damilo dynasty) “he restored the religion which had 
hcen sot aside by the foreigners 5,1 Among his many 
pious acts, it is particularly mentioned that he ga\e a 
thousand, and ordered the Dipavo^sa to be promul- 
gated 4 

As JIahanama was the uncle of Dhatusena, who 
reigned from 459-477, he may be considered a trust- 
worthy witness with regard to facts that occurred 
between 410 and 432 Now the literary activity of 
Buddhaghosha m Ceylon falls in that period, and this 
is what Mahanama relates of him (‘ Mahavawsa, ’ p 250) 

“ A Brahman youth, born m the neighbourhood of 
tho terrace of the great Bo tree (m Magadha), accom 
plished m the 4 vijja' (knowledge) and ' sippa 1 (art), 
who had achieved the knowledge of the three Yedas, 
and possessed great aptitude in attaining acquirements , 
indefatigable as a schismatic disputant, and himself a 
schismatic wanderer over (?ambudipa, established him- 
self, in the character of a disputant, in a certain 
vihara, and was m the habit of lehearsing, by night 
and by day with clasped hands, a discourse which he 
had learned, perfect in all its component parts, and 
sustained throughout m the same lofty strain A 
certain mahathera, Kcvata, becoming acquainted with 
bun there, and (saj mg to himself), ‘ This individual 

' Mai fivansa p 25C 

8 MahS.7 p 257 And that \ e might also promulgate the con 
tenta of the Dipivwsi d stnbut ng a thousand pieces be caused 
jt to be read aloud tl orougl ly Tlie test his ditva sahassint 
dipetum Dipavanaam BiTn&disi having given i thousand he ordered 
tl e Diparansa to he rei dered illustrious or to he copied (See 
Westergaard TJeber deu oltesten Zeitraum der Ind schen Ge 
ecU chte Breslau 18G 9 p 3 1 and Mahavansa Introduction 
p mu l 2) 
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is a person of profound knowledge, it will be worthy 
(of me) to convert him;” inquired, “Who is this 
who is braying like an ass?” The Brahman replied 
to him, “Thou canst define, then, the meaning con- 
veyed in the bray of asses.” On the Thera rejoining, 
“I can define it;” he (the Brahman) exhibited the 
extent of the knowledge he possessed. The Thera 
criticized each of his propositions, and pointed out in 
what respect they were fallacious. He who had been 
thus refuted, said, “ Well, then, descend to thy own 
creed;” and he propounded to him a passage from 
the ‘ Abhidhamma ’ (of the Pitakattaya). He (the 
Brahman) could not divine the signification of that 
passage, and inquired, “Whose manta is this’” — “It 
is Buddha’s manta.” On his exclaiming, “ Impart it 
to me;” the Thera replied, “Enter the sacerdotal 
order,” He who was desirous of acquiring the know- 
ledge of the ‘Pitakattaya,’ subsequently coming to 
this conviction, “ This is the sole road ” (to salvation), 
became a convert to that faith. As he was as pro- 
found in his eloquence (ghosa) as Buddha himself, 
they conferred on him the appellation of Buddha- 
ghosa (the voice of Buddha); and throughout the 
world he became as renowned as Buddha. Having 
there (m t7ambudipa) composed an original work 
called ‘Nanoday a ’ (Rise of Knowledge), he, at the 
same time, wrote the chapter called “ Atthasalmi, on 
the Dharamasangam’’ (one of the Commentaries on 
the ‘Abhidhamma’). 

"JSevaia Hrera tiea observing that Ac was desirous 
of undertaking the compilation of a general commen- 
tary on the ‘ Pitakattaya,’ thus addressed him : “ The 
text alone of the * Pitakattaya ’ has been preserved in 
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this land, the ‘ Atthakatha’ arc not extant here, nor 
is there any version to be found of the schisms (\ ada) 
complete The Singhalese ‘ Atthahatha ’ are genuine 
They were composed in the Singhalese language by 
the inspired and profoundly wise Mahmda, who had 
prenously consulted the discourses of Buddha, authen- 
ticated at the then convocations, and the disserta- 
tions and arguments of Sariputta and others, and they 
are extant among the Singhalese Preparing for this, 
and studying the same, translate them according to 
the rules of the grammar of the Magadhas It will 
be an act conducive to the welfare of the whole world ” 
“Having been thus advised, this eminently wise 
personage rejoicing therein, departed from thence, and 
visited this island m the reign of this monarch (i e 11a- 
ha.u6.mu) On reaching the Mahavihara (at Anuradha- 
pura), he entered the Mahapadhaua hall, the most 
splendid of the apartments in the vihura, and listened 
to the Singhalese Atthakatha, and the Theravada, 
fiom the beginning to the end, propounded by the 
thera Sanghapala , and became thoroughly convinced 
that they convey ed the true meaning of the doctrines 
of the Lord of Dhamma Thereup on paying rer erential 
respect to the priesthood, he thus petitioned “ I am 
desirous of translating the ‘Atthakatha,’ give me ac- 
cess to all your hooks ” The priesthood, for the pur- 
pose of testing his qualifications, gave only tiro gathas, 
saying, "Hence prove thy qualification, having satisfied 
ourselves on this point, we will then let thee have all our 
hooks ” Prom these (taking these gatha for his text), 
and consulting the * Pitakattaya,’ together with the 
1 Atthakatha,’ and condensing them into an abridged 
form, he composed the work called ‘The Yisuddhi- 
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magga ’ Thereupon, having assembled the pnesthood, 
who had acquired a thorough knowledge of the doc- 
trines of Buddha, at the bo-tree, he commenced to 
read out the work he had composed The dev atas, in 
order that they might make his (Buddhaghosa’s) gifts 
of wisdom celebrated among men, rendered that book 
invisible lie, howev cr, for a second and third time 
recomposed it "When ho was in the act of producing 
his book for the third time, for the purpose of pro- 
pounding it, the dov atas restored the other two copies 
also The assembled priests then read out the three 
hooks simultaneously In those three versions, neither 
in a signification nor in a single misplacement by 
transposition, nay oven in the thera-controversies, and 
in the text (of the 1 Pitakattaj a 7 ) was there, in the 
measure of a verse or in the letter of a word, the 
slightest variation Thereupon, the pnesthood re- 
joicing, again and again fervently shouted forth, say- 
ing, “Most assmedly this is Mettcya (Buddha) him- 
self,” and made ov er to him the books m which the 
‘ Pitakattaya 7 were recorded, together with the ‘ Attha- 
katha 7 Taking up his residence in the secluded 
Ganthakara vihara, at Anuradhapura, he translated, 
according to the grammatical rules of the Magadhas, 
which is the root of all languages, the whole of the 
Singhalese Atthakatha (into Pali) This proved an 
achievement of the utmost consequence to all lan- 
guages spoken by the human race 

“ All the theras and achanyas held this compilation m 
the same estimation as the text (of the ‘Pitakattaya’) 
Thereafter, the objects of his mission having been ful- 
filled, he returned to £ambudipa, to worship at the 
bo-tree fat TJruvelaya, or Urunlva, in Magadha) 77 
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Hero we have a simple account of Buddhaghosfn . 1 and 
lus literal y labours written by a man, lumself a priest, 
and who may well have known Buddhaghosha during 
his stay in Ceylon It is true that the statement of 
his writing the same book three times over without a 
single various reading, partakes a little of the miracu 
lous, but we find similar legends mixed up with ac 
counts of translations of other sacred bool s, and we 
cannot contend that writers who belieaed in such 
legends are therefore unworthy to be believed as his 
toncal witnesses 

The next question which has to be answered is 
this, Did Buddhaghosha’s Parables, and the whole of 
the commentary in which they are contamed, form 
part of the ‘Arthakatha’ which he translated from 
Singhalese into Pah The answer to this question 
depends on whether the Dhammapada formed part of 
the ‘ Pitakattaya * or not If the verses of the Dham 

1 Tl e Burmese entertain the highest respect for Buddhagl osha 
B shop B gandet m l is L fe or Legend of Gaudama (Rangoon 
1868) wr tes It is perhaps as well to mention here an epoch 
wl ich has been at all times famous in the h story of Budh sm in 
Burma I allude to the voyage which a Religious of Tl aton 
named Budhagosa made to Ceylon in the year of religion 
943=400 ac Tl e object of this voyage was to procure a copy 
of tl e scriptures He succeeded in h s undertaking He made 
use of the Burmese or rather Tala ng characters in transcr bing 
the manuscripts which were written with the characters of Ma 
gatl a The Burmans lay much stress upon tl at voya 0 e and 
always carefully note down the year it took place In fact it is 
to Budi agosa that the people living on the b 1 ores of the Gulf of 
Martaban o ve the possession of the Budh st scriptures From 
Thaton the collection made by Budhagosa was transferred to 
Pagan s z hundred and fifty years after it had been imported 
from Ceylon 
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mapada were contained in the canon, then they were 
also explained in the Singhalese ‘Artliakatha,’ and con- 
scqucntly translated from it into Pali hy Buddhaghosha, 
Now it is true that the exact place of the Dhammapada 
in the Buddhistic canon has not yet been pointed out ; 
but if we refer to Appendix iii., printed in Tumour’s 
edition of the ‘Jlahata/wa,’ we there find in the third 
part of the canon, the Sutra-pitaka, nnder No, 5, the 
ICshudraka-nikaya, containing fifteen subdivisions, the 
second of which is the Dhammapada. 

"We should, therefore, be perfectly justified in treat- 
ing the parables contained in Buddhaghosha’s Fdli 
translation of the ‘ Artliakatha,’ i.e. the commentary 
on the Dhammapada, as part of a much more an- 
cient work, viz. the work of Mahinda, and it is only 
in deference to an o\ cr-cautious criticism that I have 
claimed no earlier date than that of Buddhaghosha for 
these curious relics of the fable-literature of India. I 
have myself on a former occasion 1 pointed out all the 
objections that can be raised against the authority of 
Buddhaghosha and Mahinda ; but I do not think that 
scholars calling these parables tho parables of Ala- 
Jiinda, if not of Buddha himself, and referring their 
date to tho third century n.c., would expose themselves 
at present to any formidable criticism. 

If wo read tho pages of the 1 JTahavan.sa’ without 
prejudice, and make allowance for tho exaggerations 
and superstitions of Oriental writers, we see clearly 
ftiat t'nc ’u'tcrary worit Tmkthiagao&ia presupposes 
tho existence, in some shape or other, not only of the 
canonical books, but also of their Singhalese commen- 
tary. The Buddhistic canon had been settled in seve- 

1 ' Clops from a German Workshop,’ 2nd cd , rol i p 197 
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ral councils, whether two or three, we need not here 
inquire 1 2 It had received its final form at the council 
held under Asoka in the year 246 b c We are fur- 
ther told in tho * Mah&vattsa’ that Mahinda, the son of 
Asoka, who had become a priest, learnt the whole of 
the Buddhist canon in three years (p 37), and that 
at the end of the third council he was dispatched to 
Ceylon, in order to establish there the religion of 
Buddha (p 71) The king of Ceylon, De\ anarapnya 
Ti'hy'i, was converted, and Buddhism soon became 
the dominant religion of the island Next follows a 
statement which will naturally stagger those who are 
not acquainted with the power of memory if under 
strict discipline for literary purposes, but which ex- 
ceeds by no means the limits of what is possible in 
times when the whole sacred literature ot a people is 
preserved and lives by oral tradition only The Pita- 
katraya, as well as the Arthakatha, having been col- 
lected and settled at the third council m 246 b c , weie 
brought to Ceylon by Mahinda, who promulgated them 
orally, 3 the ‘Pitakatraya’ in Pali, and the ‘Arthakatha’ 
m Singhalese, 3 together with additional Arthakatha of 

1 The question of these councils and of their bearing on Indian 
chronology has been discussed by me in my History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature p 262 teq 2nd ed 

2 Cf Bigandet 1 c p 387 

s Singhalese being the language of the island would naturally 
be adopted by Mahinda and has fellow missionaries for eommum 
cation with the natives If he abstained from translating tbe 
canon also into Singhalese this may have been on account of its 
more sacred character At a later tame however, the canon too 
was translated into Singhalese and as late as the time of Bud 
dbada’a who died 36S a d , we read of a priest profoundly versed 
in the doctrines w bo tianslated the Sutras, one of the three dm 
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his own It does not follow that Mahrnda knew the 
whole of that enormous literature by heart, for, as ho 
was supported by a number of priests, they may well 
have divided the different sections among them The 
same applies to their disciples But that to the Hindu 
mind there was nothing exceptional or incredible m 
such a statement, we see clearly from what is said by 
ATahanama at a later period of his history When ho 
comes to the reign of Vat/agamam, 1 88-76 bc, be 
states “The profoundly wise pnests had heretofore 
orally perpetuated the Pali Pitakatraya and its Artha 
katba (commentaries) At this period these priests, 
foreseeing the perdition of the people (from the per- 
versions of the true doctrines) assembled, and m 
order that the religion might endure for ages, recorded 
the same in books ” 9 

Later than this date, even those who doubt the 
sions of the Pitakatraya into the Sibala language (Mahflv p 
247 ) A note is added stating that several portions of the other 
two divisions also of the Pitakatraya have been translated into 
the Singhalese language and that these alone are consulted by 
the priests who are unacquainted with PAli On the other hand, 
it is stated that the Singhalese text of the Artbakatbh exists no 
longer (see Spence Hardy I egends * p xxv and p G9) Ho 
states that the text and commentary of the Buddhist canon are 
believed to contain 29 3G8 000 letters {Ibid p GG ) 

1 See B gandet 1 c p 388 

2 See also Spence Hardy ‘Legends p 192 After tho^ir 
v5na of Buddha for the space of 450 years the text and coramen 
tones and all the works of the Tathagata were preserved and 
transmitted by wi»e priests orally oukha pal^ena But having 
aeen the evils attendant upon this mode of transmission five hun 
dred and fifty nrbats of great authority, in the cave called Aloka 
(Alu) in the province of Malaya in LankS under the guardian 
ship of the chief of that province caused tl e («acred) hooks to to 
written (Extract from the * S2.ra sangraha ) 

l 2 
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ral councils, whether two or three, we need not here 
inquire 1 2 It had received its final form at the council 
held under AsoLa in the year 246 b c We are fur- 
ther told in the * Mah&vansa’ that Mahmda, the son of 
Asoka, who had become a priest, learnt the whole of 
the Buddhist canon in three years (p 37), and that 
at the end of the third council he was dispatched to 
Ceylon, m order to establish there the religion of 
Buddha (p 71) The king of Ceylon, De\ anampriya 
Tishya, was converted, and Buddhism soon became 
the dominant religion of the island Next follows a 
statement which will naturally stagger those who are 
not acquainted with the power of memory if under 
strict discipline for literary purposes, but which ex- 
ceeds by no means the limits of what is possible m 
times when the whole sacred literature of a people is 
preserved and lives by oral tradition only The Pita- 
katraya as well as the Arthakatha, having been col- 
lected and settled at the third council m 246 b c , weio 
brought to Ceylon by Mahmda, who promulgated them 
orally, 3 the ‘Pitakatraya’ in Pali, and the ‘Arthakatha’ 
in Singhalese, 3 together with additional Arthakatha of 

1 The question of tl ese councils and of their bearing on Indian 
chronology has been discussed by me in my History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature p 262 seq 2nd ed 

2 Cf B gandet 1 c p 387 

3 Singhalese being the language of the island would naturally 
be adopted by Mah nda and his fellow missionaries for commum 
cation with the natives If he abstained fron translating the 
canon also into Singhalese this may have been on account of its 
more sacred character At a later time however the canon too 
was translated luto S nghalese and as late as the time of Bud 
dbada°a who d ed 3GS ad we read of a priest profoundly versed 
in tl e doctrines w ho ttanslatcd the Sutras one of the three dm 
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his own. It does not follow that Mahinda knew the 
whole of that enormous literature L) heart, for, as he 
was supported by a number of priests, they may well 
have divided the different sections among them. The 
6amc applies to their disciples. Hut that to the Hindu 
mind there was nothing exceptional or incredible m 
such a statement, mo see clearly from what is said bj 
Slahunuma at a later period of his history*. When ho 
comes to the reign of Vaffagamam, 1 88 — 1 70 lie,, he 
states: “The profoundly wise priests had heretofore 
orally perpetuated the Pjh Fitakatraya and its Artha- 
Katlia (commentaries). At tins penod the*c pnests, 
foreseeing the perdition of the people (from the per- 
versions of the true doctrines) assembled; and in 
order that the religion might endure for ages, recorded 
the same in books.” 3 
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powers of oral tradition have no right to place the 
final constitution of the Buddhistic canon and its com- 
mentaries m Ceylon, nor is there any reason to doubt 
that such as these texts existed in Ceylon m the first 
century b c , they existed in the fifth century after 
Christ, when the commentaries were translated into 
Pali hy Buddhaghoslia, and that afterwards they 
remained unchanged in the MSS preserved bj the 
learned pnests of that island It is easy to shrug 
one’s shoulders, and shako one’s head, and to disbe- 
lieve e\ eiy thing that can he disbelieved Of course 
we caunot bring witnesses back from the gra\e, still 
less fiom the Nirvana, into which, we trust, many of 
these ancient worthies have entered But if we aro 
asked to believe that all this was indented m order 
to give to the Buddhistic canon a fictitious air of 
antiquity, the achievement would, indeed, be one of 
consummate skill "When Asoka first met Nigrodha, 
who was to concert him to the new faith, wo read 
(p 25), that having refieshcd the saint with food 
and be\ erage which had been prepared for himself, he 
interrogated the samanera on the doctrines propounded 
by Buddba It is then said that the samanora ex- 
plained to him the Apramada-varga Now this Apra- 
m'ida varga is the title of the second chapter of the 
Dbammapada Its mention here need not prove that 
the Dhammapada existed previous to the Council of 
Asoka, 246 b c , hut only that Mahanama believed that 
it existed before that time But if we are to suppose 
that all this was put m on purpose, would it not be too 
deep laid a scheme for the compiler of the Mahavawsa 91 
And for what object could all this cunning have 
i In the account given by Bishop Bigandet (p 377) of the first 
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been employed? Tlie Buddhists would ha\c believed 
tho most miraculous accounts that might be given of 
the origin and perpetuation of their sacred writings ; 
why then tell the story so plainly, so baldly, so simply 
as a matter of fact ? I have the greatest respect for 
really critical scepticism, hut a scepticism without any 
arguments to support it is too cheap a virtue to de- 
serve much consideration. Till wc hear some reasons 
to tho contrary, I believe we may safely say that we 
possess Buddhaghosha’s translation of the Arthakatha. 
as it existed in tho fifth century of our era ; that tho 
original was first reduced to writing in Ceylon m tho 
first century before our era, having previously existed 
in tho language of Magadha ; and that our verses of 
tho Dliammapada are the same which were recited to 
Asoka, and embodied in tho canon of the third council, 
246 n.c. Tins is enough for our purposes • tho chro- 
nology previous to Asoka, or at least previous to his 
grandfather, Aandiagupta, the ally of Seleucus, be- 
longs to a different class of researches. * 

As, however, the antiquity and authenticity of the 
Buddhist literature have of lato been called m ques- 
tion in a most summary manner, it may not seem 
superfluous to show, by one small fact at least, that 
the fables and parables of Buddhaghosha must have 
existed tn the very Hording in which we possess them , 
in the beginning at least of the sixth century of our 
era. It was at that time that IThosru Anushirvan 
( 531 -& 73 ) ordered a collection of fables 1 to be trans- 
lated from Sanskrit into the language of Persia, which 

interview between Avoka and Nigrodba, tie lines repeated by the 
priest to the king are likewise taken from the Apramddavarga 
l See Benfey, ‘ Pantscbatactra,’ vol i p f> 
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translation became in turn the source of the Arabic 
and the other numerous translations of that ancient 
collection of apologues These Sanskrit fables, as col- 
lected in the Pan/£atantra, have been proved by Prof 
Benfey to have been borrowed from Buddhistic sources , 
and I believe we may go even a step further and main- 
tain, that not only the general outlines of these fables, 
but in some cases the aery words, were taken over 
from Pali into Sanskrit 

“We read m the PafiAatantra, u 10, the following 
verse 

Galaro &day a gaiiianti sabasd 1 * 3 pakshino "py onu 
Yavafc fca vivadwhyaute patishyaati na Bamsaya ft 

“ Even these birds fly away quickly taking the not , 
and when they shall quarrel, they will fall, no doubt ” 
This verse recapitulates the story of the birds which 
arc caught m a net, hut escape the fowler by agreeing 
to fly up together at the same moment The samo 
story is told in the Hitopadesa, 1 36 (32) 

Samhatas tu I aranty ete mama gh\zm vihamgamlU 
Yadu, tu mpatishyanti vtwam eshyanti me tad& 

“ Combined indeed do these birds take away my 
net , hut when they fall down, they will then fall into 
my power ” 

The first thing that should be pointed out is, that 
of these two versions of the same idea, neither is bor- 
rowed from the other, neither that of the Hitopadesa 
from the Panfcatantra, nor vice versa 3 They presup 

1 If we read samhat&A instead of sahasa, we have to trans 
late Holding together even these birds fly away taking the 

net 

3 A third version is found in the Mahahhwata "Udyoga parva 
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pose a common source from which they af e demed, 
thus sharing together certain terms in coi nm on, and 
following an independent course in other respects 
This common source is a Pah verse vhicb occurs in 
the Yattaka-^ataka, and is quoted by Buddhaghosha 
in Ins commentary on the Sutra-mpata 1 

Sammodamana gakJcTianti ydlam a day a pakkhiP 0 ! 

Tada te vivadissanti tad& ehinti me vaaan 

“ The birds fly away, taking the net whd e they are 
happy together j when they shall quarrel, then they 
will come into my power.” 

If we mark these three verses by the letters P , II , 

<mkLY th&k B . taka?. its, w<J.rds. ‘ q&lam. 

adaya ga/tManti pakshiwaA ’ and ‘ vivadishyante,’ while 
H. takes from Y. the words ‘ vasam eshyant 1 m c tadd ’ 
Por the rest, H. and P. follow each their own way m 
transforming the Pali verse, as best they can, mto a 
Sanskrit verse, and H. with more success than P The 
words ‘apy ami’ m P are mere expletives, ‘ patishyanti’ 
is a poor rendering, and ‘no saiwsaya/i’ again is added 
only in order to fill the verse Without calling II. 

v 2461, where i similar story is told of two birds P em £ caught 
and escaping from the fowler by agreeing to fly U P together 
Here we read — 

Fdsam ekam ubbAv etam sahitau harato mama, 

Yatra vai vivadishyete tatra me va$am eshyata^ 
n These two united carry off this one net of mine , when they 
shall quarrel, then they will fall into my power ” 

1 This extract from the commentary was published t>y Hr Faus 

boll m tbe * Indische Studien,’ t p 412, and the si m danty was 
pointed out between tbe verse of Buddbagbosbo and the corre- 
sponding verses in the ‘ Hitopadesa ’ and ‘ PanXatantr 3 ’ Further 
companions may be seen in Benfcy, ‘ Paniatantra / 1 p 305 , u pp 
450, 540 See also ‘Les Avadanas traduits par Stan 13 ^ 33 Julien,* 
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and P together a faithful copy of V I think we may 
safely say that it would ho impossible to explain both 
the points on which H and P differ and those, 
on which they agree, without admitting that both 
had before them the Pah verse in the -very wording 
in which wo find it in Buddhaghosha’s commentary, 
and which according to Buddhaghosha, was taken 
from one of the tfatakas a portion of the Buddhistic 
canon And this would prove, though one could 
hardly have thought that after the labours of Bumouf 
and Lassen and Julien 1 such proof was still needed 
that the Buddhist canon and its commentary existed 
in the very wording in which wc now possess them, 
previous at least to 500 after Christ 

On the Importance op the Dhammapada 
If wo may consider the date of the Dhammapada 
firmly established and treat its verses if not as the 
utterances of Buddha at least as what were believed 
by the members of the Council under Asoka in 246 
B C , to have been the utterances of the founder of 
their religion its importance for a critical Btndy of 
the history of Buddhism must be very considerable, 
for we can hardly ever expect to get nearer to Buddha 
himself and to his personal teaching I shall try to 
illustrate this by one or two examples 

I pointed out on a former occasion 2 that if we de 
rive our ideas of Nirvana from the Abhidharma i e 

\ * Oa Buddh st books carr ed to Ch ca and translated there pre 
V uta kt> ikifc btg-iru-fjg oS our era see "KL TsI s Uh ps from a 
*Germa Workshop “’nd ed rot i p 2o8 seq 
* On the mean ng of Is rvana in Ob ps from a German Work 
shop 2uded vol i p 280 
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the metaphysical portion of the Buddhistic canon, we 
cannot escape the conclusion that it meant perfect an 
nihilation Nothing has been brought forward to in 
validate Bumouf’s statements on this subject, much 
has since been added, particularly by if Bartheleniy 
St Hilaire, to strengthen and support them, and the 
latest writer on Buddhism, Bishop Bigandet, the 
Yicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu, m his ‘ Life and 
Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the Burmese,’ 
arrives at exactly the same conclusion Ko one could 
suspect the bishop of any prejudice against Buddhism, 
for he is most candid m his praises of whatever is 
praiseworthy in that ancient system of religion Thus 
he says (p 494), “ The Christian system and the Bud 
dhistic one, though differing from each other in their 
respective objects and ends as much as truth from 
error, have, it must be confessed, many striking fea 
tures of an astonishing resemblance There are many 
moral precepts equally commanded and enforced m 
common by both creeds It will not be considered 
rash to assert that most of the moral truths prescribed 
by the gospel are to be met with m the Buddhistic 
scriptures ” And again (p 495), “ In reading the 
particulars of the life of the last Budha Gautama, it 
is impossible not to feel reminded of many circum 
stances relating to our Saviour slife, such as it has been 
sketched by the Evangelists ” Yet, m spite of all 
these excellences, Bishop Bigandet, too, sums up 
dead against Buddhism, as a religion culminating in 
atheism and nihilism “It may be said m fnoar of 
Buddhism,” he writes (p vui ), “ that no philosophico 
religious system has ever upheld, to an equal degree, 
the notions of a saviour and deliverer, and the ncces 
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sity of his mission for procuring the salvation, in a 
Buddhist sense, of man The role of Buddha, from 
beginning to end, is that of a deliverer, who preaches 
a law designed to procure to man the deliverance from 
all the miseries he is labouring under By an inex- 
plicable and deplorable eccentricity, the pretended sa- 
viour, after having taught man the way to deln er him- 
self from the tyranny of his passions, leads him, after 
all, into the bottomless gulf of 1 total annihilation ’ M 
That Buddha was an atheist, at least in one sense of 
the word, cannot he denied, but whether he believed 
in a total annihilation of the soul as the highest goal 
of religion, is a different question The gods whom 
he found worshipped by the multitude, were the gods 
of the Yedas and the Brahmanas, such, as Indra, Agm, 
and Yama, and in the dmmty of such deities, Buddha 
certainly did not believe He neier argues against 
their existence , on the contrary, he treats the old 
gods as superhuman beings, and promises his followers 
who have not yet reached the highest knowledge, but 
ha\e acquired merit by a virtuous life, that after death 
they shall be born again in the world of the gods, and 
enjoy divine bliss in company with these deities Simi- 
larly he threatens the wicked that after death they 
shall meet with their punishment m the subterranean 
abodes and hells, where Asuras, Sarpas, Pretas, and 
other spirits dwell The belief in these beings was so 
firmly rooted in the popular belief and language that 
even the founder of a new religion could not have 
dared to reason them away, and there was so little m the 
doctrine of Buddha that appealed to the senses or lent 
itself to artistic representation, whether in painting or 
sculpture, that nothing remained to Buddhist artists 
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but to fall back for their otto purposes on the old 
mythology, or at least on the popular superstition, the 
fairy and snake talcs of the people 1 

The gods, m general, are frequentl) mentioned m 
the Dhammapada — 

V, 177 The uncharitable do not go to the world 
of the gods 

V 224 Speak" the truth, do not yield to anger, 
gn e, if thou art asked, from the little thou hast , by 
those steps thou wilt go near the gods 

Y 417 He who, after leaving all bondage to men 
has risen above all bondage to the gods, him I call 
indeed a Urahmana 

In rv 44 and 45 three worlds are mentioned, the 
earth, the world of Yama (the lord of the departed), 
and the world of the gods , and in v 126 we find 
hell (niraya), earth, heaven (svarga)", and lurvana 

In v 56 it is said that the odour of excellent 

1 This may be seen from the cunous ornamentations of Bud 
dhist temples some of which were lately publ shed by Mr Per 
gusson Those of the Sanchi tope are taken from drawings execu 
ted for the late East India Company hy Lieutenant (now Lieut 
Colonel) Moisey and from photographs by L eutenant Water 
honse those of the AmraTati tope are photographed from the 
sculptured slabs sent home by Colonel Mackenz e formerly exhi 
bited in the Museum of the East India Company and from an 
other valuable collection sent home by 8 r Walter Ell ot Arcbi 
teetural evidence is supposed to fix the date of tT e Sanchi topes 
from about 250 100 b c that of the gateways m the first century 
ad wl lie tl e date of the Aniravati bu Id ngs is referred to the 
fourth century ad ISo one would venture to doubt Mr Fer 
gusson s authority with n the sphero of architectural chronology 
hut we want something more than mere affirmat on when he says 
(p 56) that the earliest of the (Buddhist) scriptures we have 
were not reduced to writing in their present form before the fifth 
century after Christ 
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people rises up to the gods , in w 94 and 181, that 
the gods envy him whose senses hat e been subdued , in 
i 366, that they praise a Bhikshu who is contented, 
pure, and not slothful (cf v 230) , in v 224, that 
good people go near the gods , un 236, that a man 
who is free from guilt will enter into the heayenly 
world of the elect (the anya) , while in v 187 we read 
of heavenly pleasures that fail to satisfy the disciples 
of Buddha 

Individual deities, too, are mentioned Of Indra, 
who is called Maghavan, it is said in v 30, that by 
perseverance he rose to the lordship of the god's 1 In 
vv 107 and 392 the worship of Agm, or fire, is spoken 
of as established among the Brahmans Yama, as the 
lord of the departed, occurs in w 44, 237, and ho 
seems to be the same as Mal/turaga, the king of death, 
mentioned in vv 45, 170 The men or messengers of 
Yama are spoken of m v 235 , death itself is repre- 
sented as Antaka, w 48, 288, or as AlaMu , m\ 4G 
the kmg of death (mil-fur-vya) is mentioned together 
with Mara, m v 48 he seems to be identified with 
Mara, the tempter (v 48, note) 

This Mara, the tempter, the great antagonist of 
Buddha, as well as of Ins followers, is a verv impor- 
tant personage in the Buddhist scriptures lie is m 
many places the representative of evil, the evil spirit, 
or, in Christian terminology, the devil, conquered by 
Buddha, hut not destroyed by him In the Dhamma- 
pada Ins character is less mythological than in other 
Buddhist wi itings His retinue is v however., mentioned. 

(v 175), and bis flower pointed arrow (v 46) reminds 

1 There la a curious story of Buddha dm ding his honours with 

Sakka (Sakra) or Indra on p 1C2 of the Parables 
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one of the Hindu god of lore. We read that Mara will 
overcome the careless, but not the faithful (vr. 7, 8, 57); 
that men try to escape from his dominion (r. 34), and 
his snares (vr. 37, 27G, 350); that he should be at- 
tached with the weapon of knowledge (r. 40) ; that 
the wise, who have conquered him, are led out of this 
world (v. 175). In w. 104 and J05 we find a curious 
climax, if it is intended as such, from a god to a Gan- 
dbarva, thence to Mara, and finally to Brahman, all of 
whom are represented as powerless against a man 
who has conquered himself. In v. 230, too, Brahman 
is mentioned, and, as it would seem, as a being su- 
perior to the gods. 

But although these gods and demons were recog- 
nized in the religion of Buddha, and had palaces, gar- 
dens, and courts assigned to them, hardly inferior to 
those which they possessed under the old regime , they 
were deprived of all their sovereign rights. Although, 
according to the Buddhists, the worlds of the gods 
last for millions of years, they must perish at the end 
of every kalpa with the gods and with the spirits who, 
in the circle of births , hare raised fhemseJres to the 
world of the gods. Indeed, the reorganization of the 
spirit-world in the hands of Buddha goes further still. 
Already before Buddha, the Brahmans had left the 
low stand-point of mythological polytheism, and had 
risen to the conception of the Brahman, as the abso- 
lute divine, or super-divine being. To this Brahman 
also, who, in the Dhammapada, already appears as 
superior to the gods, a place is assigned in the Bud- 
dhist demonology. 0\ or and above the world of the 
gods with its six paradises, the sixteen Brahma-worlds 
are erected, — worlds, not to be attained through virtue, 
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and piety only, but through inner contemplation, 
through knowledge and enlightenment 

The dwellers in these Brahma-worlds are more 
than gods , they are spiritual beings, without body, 
without weight, without desires Nay, even this is 
not sufficient, and as the Brahmans had imagined a 
higher Brahman, without form and without suffering 
(tato yad uttaratarawi tad arupam andmayam, >SVet. 
Up 3, 10), the Buddhists too, in their ideal dreams, 
imagined four other worlds towering high above the 
worlds of Brahman, which they call Arfipa, the worlds 
of the Formless All these worlds are open to man, 
after he has dii ested himself of all that is human, and 
numberless beings are constantly ascending and de- 
scending in the circle of time, according to the works 
they have performed, and according to the truths they 
have discovered But m all these worlds the law of 
change prevails, m none is there exemption from 
birth, age, and death The world of the gods will 
perish like that of men , the world of Brahman will 
vanish like that of the gods , nay, even the world of 
the Formless will not last for ever, but the Buddha, 
the enlightened and truly free, stands higher, and will 
not be affected or disturbed by the collapse of the uni 
verse, Si fr actus tlldbatur orbis, impamdum fenent ruince 
Here, however, we meet with a vein of irony, which 
one would hardly have expected in Buddha Gods 
and devils he has located, to all mythological and 
philosophical acquisitions of the past he had done jus- 
tice as far as possible Even fabulous beings, such 
as Nagas, Gandharvas, and Garuefas, had escaped the 
process of dissolution and sublimization. which was to 
reach them later at the hands of comparative mjtho- 
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logists. There is only one idea, the idea of a personal 
Creator, in regard to which Buddha seems merciless. 
It is not only denied, but even its origin, like that 
of an ancient myth, is carefully explained by him 
with the minutest detail. The Bey. D. J. Gogerly, 
in his numerous articles published in the local jour- 
nals of Ceylon, has collected and translated the most 
important passages from the Buddhist canon bearing 
on this subject. The Rev. Spence Hardy , 1 too, another 
distinguished missionary in Ceylon, has several times 
touched on this point — a point, no' doubt, of great 
practical importance to Christian missionaries. They 
dwell on such passages as when Buddha said to TTpS- 
saka, an ascetic, who inquired who was his teacher 
and whose doctrine he embraced, “ I have no teacher ; 
there is no one who resembles me In the world of 
the gods I have no equal. I am the most noble in 
the world, being the irrefutable teacher, the sole, all- 
perfect Buddha.” In the Parayika section of the 
Yinaya Bitaka, a conversation is recorded between 
Buddha and a Brahman, who accused him of not 
honouring aged Brahmans, of not rising m their pre- 
sence, and of not inviting them to be seated. Buddha 
replied, “Brahman, I do not see any one in the 
heavenly worlds nor in that of Mara, nor among the 
inhabitants of the Brahma worlds, nor among gods or 
men, whom it would be proper for me to honour, or in 
whose presence I ought to rise up, or whom I ought 
to request to he seated. Should the Tathagata 
(Buddha) thus act towards any one, that person’s head 
would fall off.” 

Such doctrines, as Gogerly points out, are lrrccon- 

1 ‘ Legends and Theories of the Buddhists/ 18CG, p 171. 
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cilablo with the doctrine of a universal Creator, who 
mu«t necessarily be superior to all the beings formed 
and supported by him But the most decisive passage 
on the subject is one taken from the Brahma-^ala- 
sutra , 1 the first m the Dirgha mkaya, which is itself the 
first work of the Sfitra Pitaka It was translated by 
Gogerly, whose translation I follow, as the text has not 
5 ct been published In the Brahma-^dla-sdtra, Buddha 
discouises respecting the sixty-two different sects, 
among whom four held the doctrine both of the pre- 
cxistcncc of the soul, and of its eternal duration 
through countless transmigrations Others believed 
that some souls have always existed, whilst others 
havo had a commencement of existence Among these 
one sect is described as believing m the existence of a 
Creator, and it is here that Buddha brings together 
his argments against the correctness of this opinion 
“There is a time,” he says, “ 0 Bhikshus, when, after 
a very long period, this world is destroyed On the 
destruction of the world very many beings obtained 
existence in the Abhasvara 2 Brahmaloka, which is 

1 See 3 D Alwis s 'Pali Grammar p 88, note Tumour *Ma 
havnnsa Appendix in p Ixxr 

s The AbliSsvara gods abhfUs'ird in Pali are mentioned already 
in the Dhamimpsda v 200 but none of the minute details de 
ecnbing the six worlds of the gods and the sixteen worlds of 
Brahman and the four of Arupa are to be found there The um 
vefse 55 -represented (v 12b) ns consisting of hell (niraya) earth, 
heaven (svarga) and Tsirvam I n v 44 wo find the world of 
Tama the earth and the world of the gods , in v 104 we read of 
gods Gandhatras hlara and Brahman The ordinary expression 
too which occurs in almost all languages viz in this world and 
in the next is not avoided by the autl or of the Dhammapada 
Thus we read m t 1GS araim loko jaramhi la,' in this world and 
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the sixth in the senes, and in which the term of life 
never exceeds eight kalpas They are there spiritual 
heings (having purified bodies, uncontaminatcd with 
evil passions, or with any corporeal defilement) , the} 
in the nett (cf tv 242 410) we find in v 20 idha va huram vi 
here or there in v 15-18 we find idha and peiia here and 
yonder pe££a i e pretya meaning literally after haying d ed 
cf vv 131 306 tV e also find idh eva here v 402 and idha 
lokasnun here in the world (v 247) or e mply loke in this 
world (v 80) and parattba for paratra yonder or in the other 
world 

A veiy charactenst c expression too is that of v 17G where 
as ono of the greatest enmes is mentioned the scoffing at another 
world 

The following is a sketch of the universe and its numerous 
worlds according to the later systems of the Buddhists There 
are differences however in different schools 

1 The infernal r eg ons 

(1) 5»yaya hell 

(2) The abode of animals 

(3) The aboda of Pretas ghosts 

(4) The Sbode of Asuras demons 

2 The earth 

(1) Abode of men 

3 The worlds of the gods 

(1) Aatur mahdra^a (duration 9 000 000 years) 

(2) Trayastnwsa (duration 30 000 000 years) 

(3) Y&ma (duration 14 4 000 000 years) 

(4) Tnshita (dnrat on 57G 000 000 years) 

(5) X lrrndna rati (duration 2 304 000 000 years) 

(G) Paramrmita-vasavartin (duration 9 21GOOOOOO years) 

4 The worlds of Brahman 

(a) Trot Dhyana 

(1) Brahma pansbad/a (duration i kalpa) 

(2) Brahma purohita (duration kalpa) 

(3) jMahabrahman (duration one kalpa) 

(t) Second Bhjdna 

(4) Panttabha (duration two kalpas) 

(5) kpratnar ahl a (duration four kalpas) 
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have intellectual pleasures, are self resplendent, tra 
verse the atmosphere without impediment, and remain 
for a long time established in happiness After a very- 
long period this mundane system is reproduced, and 
the woild named Brahma vimana (the third of the 
Brahmalohas) comes into existence, but uninhabited " 
“ At that time a being, in consequence either of the 
period of residence in Abhasvara being expired, or m 
consequence of some deficiency of merit presenting 
him from living there the full period, ceased to exist 
in Abhasvara, and was reproduced in the uninhabited 


(G) Abl asvira (durat on eigl t kalpas) 

(e) Th rd Dkyana 

(7) Tar ttajubba (d iration s xteeu kalpas) 

(8) Apramma»ubl a (duration tb rty two kalpas) 

(9) iS’ubhaknt'na (duration sixty four kalpas) 

(J) Tourth Dhjana 

(Anabhraka of Northern Buddhism ) 

(Punya prasava of "Northern Buddh sm ) 

(10) Ynhat phala (500 kalpasl 

(11) Arangisattvas or Asangisattvas of Lepal Asanyasatya 

of Ceylon (500 kalpas) 

(e) Fifth Dkydna 

(12) Avnha (1000 kalpas) 

(13) Atapa (2000 kalpas) 

(11) Sudrua (4000 kalpas) 

(15) Sudarsana (6000 kalj as) 

(Sum-akl a ofLepal) 

(1G) Akam«hf/a (1G 000 kalpas) 

G The world of Arupa 


(1) Akawnantjajatanam (‘’0000 kalpas) 

(2) Yiji anananti jjatanam (40 000 kalpas) 

(3) \ki I-anj iTitanam (GOOOO kalpas) 

(4) I\aiva«anynan isai ynayotanarn (30 000 kalpas) 

Cf Burnouf Introduct on p 509 Lotus p 811 ttq 
llarh Manual p 2„ teq B gand t p 419 
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him aie short lived, of inferior beauty and of little 
power ’ ” 

“ It then happens, that one of those beings ceasing 
to exist there, is bom in. this world, and afterwards 
retires from, society and becomes a recluse He sub 
jects his passions, is persevering in the practice of 
virtue, and by profound meditation ho recollects his 
immediately previous state of existence, but none 
prior to that, be thcretore says, that illustrious 
Brahma is the Great Brahma, the Supreme, the In 
vincible, tbo Omniscient, the Ruler, the Lord, the 
Mahei , the Creatoi of all He is the Chief, the Dis- 
poser of all things, the Controller of all, the Universal 
Tatlicr That Brahma by whom we were created is 
over enduring, immutable, eternal, unchangeable, con- 
tinuing for ever the same But we, who have been 
created by this illustrious Brahma, arc mutable, short 
lived, and mortal ” 

There is, it seems to mo, an unmistakable noto of 
irony in this argumentation against the belief in a 
personal Creator , and to any one acquainted with the 
language of the Upamshads, the pointed allusions to ex- 
pressions occurring in those philosophical and religious 
treatises of the Brahmans are not to be mistaken If 
then it is true, as Gogcrly remarks, that many who 
call themselv cs Buddhists acknowledge the existence 
of a Creator, the question naturally arises, whether 
the pomt blank atheism of the Brahma yala was the 
doctrine of the founder of Buddlusm or not ? 

Tins is, in f ict, but part of the problem so often 
started, whether it is possible to distinguish between 
Buddhism and the personal teaching of Buddha Wo 
povse^s tlu. Buddhist canon, and vi hatever is found m 
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that canon, ire hare a nght to consider as the ortbo 
dox Buddhist doctrine But as there has been no 
lack of efforts in Christian theology to distinguish be- 
tween the doctrine of the founder of our religion and 
that of the writers of the Gospels, to go beyond the 
canon of the New Testament, and to make tho \oyia 
of the Master the only solid rule of our faith, so tho 
same want was felt at a very early period among the 
followers of Buddha King AsoLa, the Indian Con- 
stantine, had to remind tho assembled priests at the 
great council which had to settle tho Buddhist canon, 
that 1 what had been said by Buddha , that alone was well 
said 11 ‘Works attributed to Buddha, but declared to 
be apocryphal, or c\ en heterodox, existed already at 
that time (240 n c ) Thus we arc bj no means with 
out authority for distinguishing between Buddhism 
and tho teaching of Buddha, the onl} question is, 
whether in our time such a separation is still practic- 
able? 
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thei, g\ en with tho conviction that we cannot amvo 
at results of apodictic certainty 9 If it happens that 
on certain points we find in different parts of the 
canon, not only doctrines differing from each other, 
but plainly contradictory to each other, it follows, 
surely, that ono only of these can have belonged to 
Buddha personally In such a case, therefore, I be- 
lieve we have a light to choose, and I believe we shall 
be justified m accepting that view as the original 
ono, the one peculiar to Buddha himself, which har- 
monizes least with the later system of orthodox Bud- 
dhism 

As regards the denial of a Creator, or atheism in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word, I do not think 
that any one passage from tho books of tho canon 
known to us, can be quoted which contravenes it, or 
which in any way presupposes the belief m a personal 
God or Creator All that might be urged are the 
words said to have been spoken by Buddha at the 
time when he became the Enlightened, the Buddha 
They are as follows — “ Without ceasing shall I run 
through a courso of many births, looking for the 
makei of this tabernacle, — and painful is birth again 
and again But now, maker of the tabernacle, thou 
hast been seen , thou shalt not make up this taber- 
nacle again All thy rafters are broken, thy ridge- 
pole is sundered , the mind, being sundered, has at 
tamed to the extinction of all desires ” 

Here m the maker of the tabernacle, i e the body, 
one might bo tempted, to aws o creates But ho v?ho 
13 acquainted with the general run of thought in 
Buddhism, soon finds that this architect of the house 
is only a poetical expression, and that whatever mean- 
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mg may underlie it, it evidently signifies a force sub- 
ordinate to the Buddha, the Enlightened 
But whilst we have no ground for exonerating the 
Buddha personally from the accusation of atheism, 
the matter stands very differently as regards the 
charge of nihilism The Buddhist nihilism has 
always been much more incomprehensible than mere 
atheism A kind of religion is still conceivable, 
when there is something firm somewhere, when a 
something, eternal and self dependent, is recognized, 
if not without and alove man, at least within him But 
if, as Buddhism teaches, the soul after having passed 
through all the phases of existence, all the worlds of 
the gods and of the higher spirits, attains finally 
Kmaffl as its highest aim and last rqward, i e he 
comes utterly extinct, then religion is not any more 
what it is meant to be— a bridge from the finite to the 
infinite, but a trap-bndge hurling man into the abyss 
at the very moment when he thought he had arrived 
at the stronghold of the Eternal According to the 
metaphysical doctrine of Buddhism, the soul cannot 
dissolve itself in a higher being, or be absorbed in the 
absolute substance, as was taught by the Brahmans, 
and other mystics of ancient and modern times , for 
Buddhism knew not the Divine, the Eternal, the 
Absolute , and the soul even as the I, or as the mere 
Self, the Atman, as called by the Brahmans, was 
represented in the orthodox metaphysics of Buddhism 
as transient, as futile, as a mere phantom 

Eo person who reads with attention the metaphy 
sical speculations on the Nirvana contained in the 
third part of the Buddhist canon, can arrive at any 
other conviction than that expressed byBumouf, viz 
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that Hiriaaa, the highest aim, the smmu.ni bonim of 
Buddhism, is the absolute nothing 

Burnouf adds, however, that this doctrine appears 
m its crude form in the third part only of the canon, 
the 8Q called Ahhidharma, but not m the first and 
second parts, in the Sutras, the sermons, and the Yi- 
naya, the ethics, which together bear the name of 
Dharma, 01 Law He next points out that, according 
to somo ancient authorities, this entire part of the 
canon was designated as not “pronounced by 
Buddha m These are, at once, two important limita- 
tions I add a third, and maintain that sayings of 
Buddha occur in the Bharamapada, which are in open 
contradiction to this metaphysical nihilism 

Now, first, as regards the soul, or the self, tho exi* 
tencc of which, according to the orthodox metaphysics, 
is pmcly phenomenal, 1 2 a sentence attributed to the 
Buddba (Dhammapada, v 160) says, “Self is tbo 
Lord of Self, who else could be the Lord And 
again (v 323), “ A man who controls himself enters 
the untrodden land through bis own self controlled 
self " But this untrodden land is the "Nirvana 

Nirvana certainly means extinction, whatever its 
later arbitrary interpretations 3 may have been, and 

1 Alax ’Muller s Chips 2nd ed vol i p 285 note 

2 See Vassiljew DcrBuddhsmus p 29G (269) andBigan 
det a Life of Gaudama p 479 The tbm 0 s that I see and 
hnow ore not myself nor from myself nor to myself VI at seems 
to bo myself ja in reality neither myself nor belongs to myself 

* See Bastian De \olker des ost lichen As en rol m p 
3ol T1 e learned abbot who explained the meaning of Airvina 
to Dr Bastian was welt versed in the old gramraat cal termino 
1 gy lie distinguisl cs the causal meaning called betumat of 
t le ver va to cause to blow out from the intransitive meaning 
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seems therefore to imply, even etymologically, a real 
blowing out or parsing aw a) But Nirvana occurs 
al«o in the Brahmanic writings as synonymous with 
Mol^lm , 1 Jurvntti , 1 and other words, all designating 
tlie highest stage of spiritual liberty and bli««, but 
not annihilation Nirvana maj mean the extinction 
of many tilings — of selfishness, desire, and sin, with- 
out going so far as the extinction of subjective con- 
sciousness Further, if wc consider that Buddha 
himself, after he had alrcadj «een Nirvana, still remains 
on earth until his bod) falls a prey to death , that 
in the legends Buddhj appears to lus disciples even 
after his death, it seems to me that all thc«c circum- 
stances are bardl) reconcilable with the orthodox meta- 
physical doctrine of Nirvana 

But I go even further and maintain tint, if we look 
m the Dlntnmapada at every parage where Nirvana 
is mentioned, there is not one which would require 
tint its meaning should be nnnihihtion, while most, 
if not all, would become perfectly unintelligible if we 
assigned to the word Nirvana the meaning which it 
Ins in the Abludharma or the met iph)McnI i»ortions 
of the canon 
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idea was connected with it in tlie mind of Buddha is 
clearly proved by a passage immediately following, 
v 23 “ The wise people, meditative, steady, always 
possessed of strong powers, attain to Nirvana, the 
highest happiness ” In the last verse, too, of the 
game chapter we road, “ A Bhih'dm who delights m 
reflection, who looks with fear on thoughtlessnes, will 
not go to destruction, — he is near to IS lrvana ” If 
the goal at which the followers of Buddha ha\e to 
aim had been in the mind of Buddha perfect anmhi 
lation, ‘ amata ’ i e immortality, would Iro e been the 
l cry last word he could have chosen as its name 
In several passages of the Dbammapada Nirvana 
occurs in tho purely ethical sen^e of lest, quiotness 
absence of passion, e g , v 131, ‘ If, like a trumpet 
trampled underfoot, thou utter not then thou hast 
reached Nirvana, anger is not known in thee’ In 
a 184 long suffering (titiksha) is called the highest 
Nirvana "While in v 202 we read that there is no 
happiness like rest (sSnti) or quietness we read in 
the next verse that the highest happiness is Niri ana 
In v 285, too, ‘ santi ’ seems to be synonymous with 
Nirvana for the way that leads to ‘ santi or peace, leads 
also to Nirvana, as shown by Buddha In v 369 it 
is s-ud “ When thou hast cut off passion and hatred, 
thou wilt go to Nirvana, and in v 225 the same 
thought is expressed only that instead of Nirvana we 
haic the expression of unchangeable place — “The 
sages who injure nobody and who always control 
tlieir body., they will be. the pVjice, 

where, if they have gone they will suffer no more ’ 
In other passages Nirvana is described as the result 
of right knowledge Thus we read, v 203, « Hunger 
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is the worst of diseases, the body the greatest of pains , 
if one knows this truly, that is J»inana, the highest 
happiness ” 

A similar thought seems contained in y 374 “ As 
soon as a man has perccncd the origin and destruction 
of the elements of the body (klfandln), he finds Inppi 
ness and joy, which belong to tho^e who know the 
immortal (N in ana), or which is the immortality of 
those who know it, \ iz the transitory character of the 
body ” In v 372 it is said that he who has know - 
ledge and meditation is near unto Is in wa 
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they occur, must mean something definite ; they cannot 
mean heaven or the world of the gods f or reasons 
stated above , and if they do not mean Nirvana, they 
would have no meaning at all There may be some 
doubt whether ‘para,’ the shore, and particularly the 
other slime, stands alvfays for Nirvana, and whether 
those who are said to have reached the other shore, are 
to be supposed to have entered. Nirvana. Xt may pos- 
sibly not have that meaning in verses 384 and 385, 
but it can hardly have another m places such as 
vv 85, 86, 347, 348, 355, 414 There is less* doubt, 
however, that other words are used distinctly as sy- 
nonyms of Nirvdwa Such words are, the quiet place 
(j&atam padam, v 368, 381), the changeless place 
(aZyuta??i sthSnam, v 225, compared with v 22C) ; 
the immortal place (amatam padam, v. 114) , also 
simply that which is immortal, v 374 In v 41 1 the 
expression occurs that the wise dives into tho 1 m- 
moital 

Though, according to Buddha, everything that has 
been made, everything that was put together, resolves 
itself again into its component paits and passes an ay, 
(v 277, sarve sawskara awtya/i), he speaks nevertheless 
of that which is not made, t e the uncieated and 
eternal, and uses it, as it would seem, synonymously 
with Nirvana (v 97) Nay, he says (v 383), “ When 
yon have understood the destruction of all that was 
made, you will understand that which was not made.” 
Tins surely shows that ei cn for Buddha a something 
existed which is not made, and which, therefore, is 
imperishable and eternal 

On considering such sayings, to which many more 
might he added, one recognizes in them a conception 
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of Nirvana, altogether irreconcilable with the nihilism 
of the third part of the Buddhist canon It ls not a 
question of more or le«s, but of aut — aid Is lrvaaa can- 
not, in the mind of one and the same person, mean 
black and white, nothing and something If these say 
ings, as recorded in the Dharamapada, ha\ c maintamed 
themselves, in spite of their being in open contradiction 
to orthodox metaphysics, the only explanation, in my 
opinion is, that they were too firmly fixed m the tra 
dition which went back to Buddha and his disciples 
What Bishop Bigandct and others represent as the 
popular view of Nirvawa, in contradistinction to that 
of the Buddhist divines, was, in my opinion, tho con- 
ception of Buddha and his disciples It represented 
tho entrance of the soul into rest, a subduing of all 
wishes and desires, indifference to joy and pain, to 
good and evil, an absorption of the soul in itself, and 
a freedom from the circle of existences from birth to 
death, and from death to a new birth This is still 
the meaning which educated people attach to it, whilst 
to the minds of the larger masses 1 Nmatoa suggests 
rather the idea of a Mohammedan paradise or of blissful 
Elysian fields 

Only in the hands of the philosophers, to whom 
Buddhism owes its metaphysics, the Xin d«a, through 
constant negations carried to an indefinite degree, 
through the excluding and abstracting of all that is 
not Nin h»a, at last became an empty Nothing, a phi- 
losopli cal m;$ th There is no lack of such philosophical 
mj ths either in tho east or in the west What has 
been fibled bj philosophers of a Nothing, and of the 
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terrors of a Nothing, is as much a myth as the myth 
of Eos and Tithonus There is no more a Nothing 
than there is an Eos or a Chaos All these are sickly, 
dying, or dead woids, which, like shadows and ghosts, 
continue to haunt language, and succeed in deceiving 
for a while even the healthiest intellect 

Even modern philosophy is not afraid to say that 
there is a 'Nothing "We find passages m the German 
mystics, such as Eckhart and Tauler, where the abjss 
of the Nothing is spoken of quite in a Buddhist style 
If Buddha had said, like St Paul, “ that what no eyo 
hath seen, nor car heard, neither has it entered mto the 
heait of man,” was prepared in the Nirvana for those 
who had advanced to the highest degree of spiritual 
perfection, such expressions would have beeu quite 
sufficient to serve as a proof to the philosophers by 
profession that this Nirvana, which could not become 
an object of perception by the senses, nor of concep- 
tion by the categories of the understanding, — the 
anakkhata, the ineffable, as Buddha calls it (v 218) — 
could be nothing more nor less than the Nothing 
Could we dare with Hegel to distinguish between a 
Nothing (2VteAis) and a Not (Ntcht), we might say that 
the Nmasa had, through a false dialectical process, 
been driven from a relative Nothing to an absolute Not 
This n as the work of the theologians and of the ortho 
dox philosophers But a leligion has never been 
founded by such teaching, and a man like Buddha, 
who knew mankind, must hav o known that he could 
not, with such weapons, overturn the tyranny of the 
Brahmans Either we must bring ourselves to believe 
that Buddha taught his disciples two diametrically 
opposed doctrines on Nirvana, say an exoteric and 
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esoteric one, or we must allow that view of Xirrawa 
to have been the original view of the founder of this 
marvellous religion, which we find recorded in the 
verses of the Dhammapada, and which corresponds 
best with the simple, clear, and practical character of 
Buddha. 


On tut. Title or the DiiAiniAi'A-DA. 

I have still to say a few words on the title of the 
Dhammapada. This title was first rendered by Gogerly, 
‘ The Footsteps of Beligion ; ’ by Spence Hardy, ‘ The 
Paths of Eehgion,’ and this, I believe, is in the mam 
a correct rendering ‘Dharma,’ or, in Pali, ‘ dhamma,’ 
has many meanings. Under one aspect, it means reli- 
gion, in so far, namely, as religion is the law that is 
to be accepted and observed. Under another aspect 
‘ dharma ’ is virtue, in so far, namely, as virtue is the 
realization of that law. Thus ‘ dharma ’ can be ren- 
dered by law, by religion, more particularly Buddha’s 
religion, or by virtue. 

‘ Pada,’ again, may be rendered by footsteps, but its 
more natural rendering is path. Thus we read m 
verse 21, ‘ appamado amatapadam,’ reflection is the 
path of immortality, t. e. the path that leads to im- 
mortality. Again, ‘ pamado ma££uuo padara,’ thought- 
less is the path of death, i.e the path that leads to de3th. 
The commentator explains ‘padam’ here by ‘ama- 
fasya adhigamupaya,’ the means of obtaining immor- 
tality , *. e. X uvajia, or simply by * upiyo ’ and ‘ magga,’ 
the way.* In the same manner 1 dhammapadam ’ would 
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mean ‘the path of virtue,’ * e the path that leads to 
■virtue, a very appropriate title for a collection of 
moral precepts In tins sense ‘ dliamimpadam ’ is used 
in rerses 44 and 45, as I lave explained in my notes 
to these verses 

Gogerly, though not to be trusted in all his transla 
tions, may generally be taken as a faithful repre^enta 
tive of the tradition of the Buddhists in Ceylon, and 
we may therefore take it for granted that the priests 
of that island take Dhammapada to mean, as Gogerly 
translates it, the vestiges of religion, or, from a dif 
ferent point of new, the path of virtue 

It is well known, however, that the learned editor 
of the Dhammapada, Dr Fausboll, proposed a different 
rendering On the strength of verses 44 and 302, he 
translated ‘ dhammapada ’ by ‘ collection of verses on 
religion ’ But though ‘pada’ may mean a verse, I doubt 
whether ‘pada’ in the singular could ever mean a collec 
tion of verses In verse 44 ‘ packin' cannot mean a col 
lection of verses, for reasons I have explained in my 
notes, and m verse 102 we have, it seems to me, the 
best proof that, in Buddhist phraseology, ‘ dhammapada’ 
is not to he taken in a collective sense, but means a 
law verse, a wise saw For there we read, “ Though 
a man recite a hundred Gath&s made up of senseless 
words, one ‘ dhammapada,’ t e one single word or line 
of the law, is better, whieh if a man hears, he becomes 
quiet ” If the Buddhist wish to speak of many law 
' erses > they use the plural, dhammapadam 1 Thus 
Buddhagho«ha says,* “Be it known that the Gatha 

1 Pada bv itself forms the plural pada as in r °43 Jataro 
pada. 

s D Alms Pal Grammar p G1 
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consists of the Dhammapadani, Theragatha, Theri- 
gatlia, and those unmixed (detached) Gathd not 
comprehended in any of the above-named Sut- 
tanta.” 

Unless, therefore, it can be proved that in Pali, 
* padam ’ in the singular can bo used in a collective 
sense, so as to mean a collection of words or sayings, 
and this has never been done, it seems to' mo that we 
must retain the translation of Gogcrly, ‘Footsteps of 
Religion,’ though we may with advantage make it 
more intelligible in English by rendering it “The 
Path of Virtue.” The idea of representing life, and 
particularly the life of the faithful, as a path of duty 
or ^ irtue leading to deliverance (in Sanskrit, dbarma- 
patha) is very familiar to the Buddhists. The four 
great truths 1 of their religion consist m the recogni- 
tion, 1, that there is suffering; 2, that there is a 
cause of that suffering ; 3, that such cause can be rc- 
mo\ed; 4, that there is a way of deliverance, us. the 
doctrine of Buddha. This way, this m.'irga, is then 
fully described as consisting of eight stations, 2 and 
leading in the end to Nirvana. 3 The faithful advances 
on that road, * pad.lt padam,’ step by step, and it is 
therefore called pa/ipadu, lit. the step by step. 4 

1 Spence Hard/, ‘Manual,’ p 19G * JktJ 

* Burnout, ‘ Lotas,’ p 520 “ Ajouton*, pour terminer ceque 

nous trourons A diro sur le mot '■‘oft^.quiIquecommenL'tireqn'on 
cn donne d’aillcurs, quo sunant une definition rapporL'c par 
Tumour, le tnajga renferme one sous-dmxion quo Ton nomrao 
paUpadi, cn miscrst prat i pad 1+ tnajja, dit Tumour, e»t Is toio 
qui conduit an Nibblna, It* patipadl, liU/ralemcnt 4 la marebe pas 
A pax, ou !e dfgr»,‘ ext la tie de rtctitudc qu’on doit auirre, quand 
on pinrcbe dsns la vote de vtnjja ” 

* Sec Spence Hanlt, * Manual,' p -I9G Should not * latum 1’it* 
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Tlie only way in which Dhammapadam could possiblj 
bo defended m the sense of ‘ Collection of . erses of the 
Law,’ would bo if wo took it for an aggregate com- 
pound But such aggregate compounds, in Sanskrit 
at least, are possibly only with nmncrals, as, for in- 
stance, Tn bbuyanam, the three worlds, fnturyugam, 
the four ages* It might, therefore, be possible to 
form in Pali also such compounds as dasapadam, a col- 
lection of ten pada«, n work consisting of ten padas, a 
‘ decam crone’ , hut it would in no way follow that we 
could attempt «uch a compound as Dhammapadam, in 
the sense of collection of law-a crs.es 

I find that Dr Koppen has been too cautious to adopt 
Dr rausboll’s rendering, while Professor Weber, of 
Berlin, not only adopts that rendering without any 
misgivings, but in lus usual waj blames me for my 
backwardness 3 
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throughout in following the rule which, I think, ought 
to be followed Most of the technical terms employed 
by Buddhist writers come from Sanskrit , and m the 
eyes of the philologist the various forms which they 
hare assumed m Pali, in Burmese, in Tibetan, m 
Chinese, in Mongolian, are only so many corruptions 
of the same original form Everything, therefore, 
would seem to be in favour of retaining the Sanskrit 
forms throughout, and of writing, for instance, Jsir 
va/?a instead of the Pali Kibbaua, the Burmese ISiban 
or Jsepbhan, the Siamese xs implian, the Chinese 
Nipan. The only hope, in fact, that writers ou Bud 
dhism will ever arrive at a uniform and generally in 
telligible phraseology seems to lie m their agreeing 
to use throughout the Sanskrit terms in their original 
form, instead of the various local disguises and dis- 
figurements which they present m Ceylon, Burmah, 
Siam, Tibet, China, and Mongolia But against tnis 
view another consideration is sure to be urged, viz that 
many Buddhist words have assumed such a strongly 
marked local or national character m the different 
countries and in the different languages in which the 
religion of Buddha has found a new home, that to 
translate them back into Sanskrit would seem as af 
fected, nay prove in certain ca«es as misleading, as if, 
in speaking of priests and kings , we were to speak of 
presbyters and cymngs Between the two alternatives 
of using the original Sanskrit forms or adopting their 
various local varieties, it is sometimes difficult to choose, 
and the rule by which I have been mainly guided has 
been to use the Sanskrit forms as much as possible , 
in fact, everywhere except where it seemed affected to 
do so I have therefore written Bud&haghosha instead 
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of the Pill Budtllngliosn, because the name of that 
famous theologian, “thoYo.ee of BuMlm,” 
lose its significance if turned mto Buddhagliosa 
But I am ir ell aivare nliat may bo said on tlio othe. 
side The name of Buddhoghosl.a, “ Voice of Buddha, 
uas given lnm after lie bad been converted from 
Brahmanism to Buddhism, and it was given to him 
by people to whom the Mi word gkota com eyed the 
same meaning as ghosh* does to us On tlio other 
liand I ha\e retained tlic Pali Dhammapada instead of 
Dharmipad'i, simply because, as the title of a Pali 
book it lias become so familiar that to speak of it as 
Dkarmapada seemed like speaking of another o\ork 
Wo arc accustomed to speak of Samanas instead of 
Aramawas, for even in the dajs of Alexander’s con 
quest, tlio Sanskut word Aramaaa had assumed tho 
prakritized or vulgar form winch we find m Pali, and 
which alone could have been rendered by the later 
Greek writers (fiist by Alexander Polylustor, 80-C0, 
n c ) by oapavaioi 1 As a Buddhist term, the Pali form 
Samana has so entirely supplanted that of Aramawa that, 
even in the Dhammapada (v 388) we find an ety mology 
of Samana as derived from 1 sam,’ to bo quiet, and not 
from ‘ Siam,’ to toil But though one might bring 
oneself to speak of Samanas, who would like to mtio- 
duce Bahmawa instead of Brahman a ? And yet this 
word, too, had so entirely been replaced by babmawa, 
that in the Dhammapada, it is denied from a root 


1 ® ee Lassen Indische Alterthunisknnde vo! 1 j 700 note 
'Tosit iJ^s^en 13 right in taking the "Zap/iavai n entioned by Mega 
sthenes for BraL manic a at for Buddhist ascetics might be proa td 
also by their dress Dresses made of the bark of trees are not 
Buddhistic On page Ik y note read Alexander Polylustor in 
stead of Bardesanes 
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‘ \ ah,’ to remote, to separate, to cleanse 1 My own 
conviction is that it would be best if writers on Bud 
dhist literature and religion were to adopt Sanskrit 
throughout as the lingua franca For an accurate un 
derstandmg of the original meaning of most of the 
technical terms of Buddhism a knowledge of their 
Sanskrit form is indispensable, and nothing is lost, 
while much would be gamed, if even in the treating of 
Southern Buddhism, we were to speak of the town of 
iFravasti instead of Savatthi m Pali, Sevet in Smgha 
leso , of Tnpitako, ‘ the three baskets,’ instead of 
Pitakattaya in Pali Tunpitaka in Singhalese , of Ar 
thakatha, ‘ commentary,’ instead of Atthakatha in 
Pali, Atuwaia m Singhalese, and therefore also of 
Dharmapada, ‘ the path of virtue,’ instead of Dhamma 
pada 

MAX MULLER 

Dcsteuvbieook near Kiel in the summer of 1809 

1 See Lhammapada v 388 Bast an \ olker des o»t) cl en 
As en vol i p 412 E buddh st seber Jloncb erklarte m r 
dass die Brahmanen ibren Isamen fuhrten als Leute d e ihre Sun 
den abgespult hatten See also Lai ta-viatan p 551 I ne 1 
p 553 1 ne7 
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CHAPTER I 
THE TWEv -VERSES 
1 . 

All that we are is the result of what we ha\c 
thought it is founded on our thoughts, it is made 
up of our thoughts If a man speaks or acts with an 
evil thought, pain follows him, as the wheel follows 
the foot of him who draws tho carnage. 

(1 ) ‘Dharma,’ though clear m its meaning, is difficult to traos 
late It has different meanings in different systems of philosophy , 
and its peculiar application m the phraseology of Buddhism has 
been fully elucidated by Burnouf, ‘Introduction a 1 Ilistoire du 
Buddhiame,’ p 41 seq He writes “Je traduis ordinairemcnt 
ce terme par condition, d’autres fois par lots, mais aucune de ces 
traductions n’e«t parfaitement complete , ll faxit entendre par 
‘ dharma’ ce qm fait qu’ene chose est cequ elleest, ce qui constitue 
sa nature propre, comme 1’a bien montre Lassen, a 1 occasion de 
la ctltbre formule, ‘Ye dharma lietuprab'iava ’ Ety mologically 
the Latin for ma expresses the same general idea which was ex- 
pressed by ‘ dhar ma ’ See also Burnouf, * Lotus de la bonne Loi/ 
p 524 Fausholl translates “ Laturse a mente pnncipium duc- 
unt,” which shows that he understood ‘dharma’ m the Buddhist 
sense Gogerly and D’Alwis translate Mind precedes action, 
which, if not wrong, is at all erents wrongly expressed, while 
Professor "Weber's rendering, "Die Pflichten aus dem Herz 
fol "ern, ’ is quite inadmissible 
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2 . 

,, result of what wo havo 
All that wo “ ro , IS thoughts, it is mode 
thought- it a inan speaks or acts with a 

purf thought, happiness follows lnm, -like a shadow 
that never leaves him. 

3 . 

a Hc abused mo, he boat mo, ho defeated mo, ho 
robbed me, ’’-hatred in those who harbour such 
thoughts will never cease. 


“Ho abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, he 
robbed me,”— hatred iu those -who do not harbour 
thoughts will cease 


5 

For hatred does not cease by hatred at any time : 
hatred ceases by love, this is an old rule. 


6 

And some do not know that we must all come to 
an end hero; — but others know it, and hence their 
quarrels cease. 


(3) On 'akloUti,' see KaMayana, yi 4, 17 D’Alms, ‘Pali 
Giammar,’ p 38, note “ When akkoiHi means ‘ abused,’ it is 
derived from * kunsa,' not from ‘ kudlia ’ ” 

(G } It la necessary to render this \erse freely, because literally 
translated it would be unintelligible ‘ Pare is explained by foolB, 
but it has that meaning by implication only There is an opposi- 
tion between 1 pare la ’ and ‘ye lea,’ which I hare ren dered by ‘some * 
and 1 others * Yamimase, a 1 pers plur imp atm , but really a 
L el m Pali (See Fausboll, ‘Fire Gat tkas,’ p 38 ) 
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7 . 

Ho who lives looking for pleasures only, his senses 
'uncontrolled, immoderate in his enjoyments, idle, and 
weak, Hara (the tempter) will certainly overcome 
him, as the wind throws down a weak tree. 


(7 ) * Mara ’ mu»t be taken in the Buddhist sense of tempter, or 
evil spirit See Burnouf, ‘Introduction/ p 7G “ Mara est le 
demon de I’amour, da peebe et de la mort, e’est le tentateur et 
1 ennemi de Buddha ” As to the definite meaning of ‘ vlrya/ see 
Burnouf, ‘ Lotus/ p 548 

• Kusita/ idle u evidently the Pali representative of the San- 
eknt ‘kusfda.’ In Sanskrit ‘kusida,’ slothful, is supposed to be 
derived from ‘sad/ to sit, and even m its other sen«e, viz a loan, 
it may have been intended originally fora pawn, or something that 
lies inert In the Buddhtstical Sanskrit, ‘ kusida ’ is the exact 
counterpart of the Pah ‘kusita,’ see Burnouf, ‘Lotus/ p 548 
But supposing * kusida ’ to be derived from ' sad/ the d would be 
organic, and its phonetic change to t in Pali, against all rules 
I do not know of any instance where an original Sanskrit d, between 
two vowels, is changed to t in Pah The Pali ‘ dandham ’ (Dham 
map v 11G) lias been identified with ‘tandram, lazy, but hero 
the etymology is doubtful, and ‘dandra' may really be a more cor- 
rect dialectic variety, le id intensive form of a root ‘dram ’ (dru) 
or ‘dri ’ Anyhow the change here affects an initial, not a medial d, 
and it is supposed to be a change of Sanskrit t to Pah d, not vice 
vend Professor Weber supposed 'pithiyati' in v 173, to stand 
forSk ‘pidhiynte/ which is impossible (bee Ka££ayana’s ‘ Gram- 
mar/ iv 21 ) Dr PausboU had identified it rightly with fet. 

* apistlryati * Comparisons such as Pah * alapu ' (v 149) with Sk 
‘ alabu/ and Pah ‘pabbaya* (v 845) with Sk ‘ balbaya/ prove 
nothing whatever as to a possible change of Sk d to PAh t, for 
they refer to words the organic form of which is doubtful, and to 
la DiaiS instfeaa’oi “uinriuS" 

A much better instance was pointed out to me by Hr It C 
Childers, viz the Pali ‘ pitu/ Sk ‘pradus/ clearly, openly Here, 
however, the question arises whether ‘pAtu* may not be due to 
diabetic variety, instead of phonetic decay If ‘ patu ’ is connected 
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8 

He -who lives without looking for pleasures, his 
senses well controlled m his enjoyments moderate, 
faithful and strong, Mara will certainly not overcome 


mlh pratar before early pirate vouU be a peculiar Samlir.t 
corruption due to a miatalien recollection of do. rrluletleP.il 
patu would have preserved tbe original t 
Anyhow we require far stronger evidence before we can adn it 
u medial t m Pali as a phonetic corruption of a nedial d in 
Sanskrit "We might aa well treat the O II G t as a phonet c 
corruption of Gothic d The only way to account for the Pah 
form kusita instead of kusida is by admitting the influence of 
popular etymology Pah has in many cases lost its etymological 
consciousness It derives samana from a root sam b(r)ahmana 
from bah see v 388 Now as sita in Pali means cold apathetic 
hut in a good sense ku«ita may I ave been formed m Pdli to ex 
press apatl etic in a had sense 

1 urther we must bear in mind that the Sanskrit etymology of 
kusida from sad though j lausible la bv no means certa n If 
on the one hand kusida might have been misinterpreted m Pali 
and cl anged to ku«ita it is equally possible that kusita sup 
posing this to bare been the original torm was misinterpreted in 
Sanskrit and changed there to kusida Sai is mentioned as a 
Sk root in the sense of tabescere from it kusita might poss bJy 
be derived m the sense of idle Sita in Sanskrit is what is sown 

sit! the furrow from it tus ta m ght mean a bad labourer 
These are merely conjectures but it is certainly remarkable that 
there is an o d \ ed c proper name Kushita ka the founder of tl e 
Kaushttakas v> hose Brsbn ana tl e Kaushitaki bral tnana belongs 
to the It g ^ eda An extract from it was translated in my History 
of Aoc ent Sanskrit Literature p 407 

lastly it should be tneut oned that while fcu'ita is the Pali 
counterpart of kusida the abstract name in Pali is feosayya 
Sanskrit hausidya and not kosaU-a as it would have been if 
derived from kusita 
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him, any more than the wind throws down a rocky 
mountain. 


9 . 

He who wishes to put on the sacred orange-coloured 
dress without having cleansed himself from sin, who 
disregards also temperance and truth, is unworthy of 
the orange-coloured dress. 

10 . 

But he who has cleansed himself from sin, is well 
grounded in all virtues, and regards also temperance 
and truth, is indeed worthy of the orange-coloured 
dress 


(D ) The saffron dress, of a reddish yellow or orange colour, 
the Kasava or Kasbajo, is the distinctive garment of the Buddhist 
priests The play on the words ‘amkkasivo ka*avam,' or m San- 
skrit, 'anishkashavaA kashdyam,’ cannot be rendered in Fnglis!i 
* Kashira’ mean", impurity, ‘ nuh kashirs,’ free from impurity, * a 
n\sh kashaya,’ not free from imparity, while * k&shava ’ is the name 
of the orange-coloured or yellowish Buddhist garment Th<* pun 
is evidently a favourite one, for, as lausboll shows, it occurs also 
in the Mahabharata, xu CCS 

** Aniibkashiie ka«Iil»am Shartham iti nddhi tam, 
Dhartiiadhvsyaodm munJanin vnttvartham iti me matiJ ” 
Know that this orange-coloured garment on a man who is not 
free from impurity, serves’ only for the purpo«e of cupidity , n>y 
opinion is, that it is meant to eupplv the means of linrg to those 
men with shaven heads, who carry their virtue like a flag 

(I read ‘ vnttyartham,’ according to the Bombay edition, in- 
stead or*kntirtham,* the reading of the Calcutta edition ) 

"With regard to ' *I!a,’ virtue, see Burnonf * lotus,’ p 517 
On the exact colour of the dress, see Bishop Bigandet. *T1 e 
Lift or Legend of Oaudama, the Budha of the Burmese,’ Han 
goon, 1VKJ, p 501 
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They who imagine truth in untruth, and see un 
truth in truth, nc\cr arrnc at truth, hut follow vun 
desires 

12 

They who know truth m truth, and untruth m un 
truth, arrive at truth, and follow true desires 

13 

As lain breaks through an ill thatched house, pas 
sion will break through an unreflecting mind 

14 

As rain does not break through a well thatched 
house, passion will not break through a well reflect- 
ing mind 

15 

The eyil doer mourns in this world, and he mourns 
in the next, he mourns in both He mourns, ho 
suffers when he sees the evil of his own work 
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16 

The 'virtuous man delights in tins world, and he 
delights in. the next , he delights in both He delights, 
he rejoices, when he sees the purity of his own work 

17 

The evildoer suffers m this world, and he suffers m 
the next, lie suffers m both lie suffers when he 
thinks of the evil ho Ins done , he suffers more when 
going on tho cv ll path 

18 

Tho virtuous man is happy in tins world, and ho is 
happy in the next , ho is happy in both Ho is happy 
w hen he thinks of tho good ho lias dono , ho is still 
more liappj when going on tho good path 

19 

The thoughtless man, e% cn if lie can recite a largo 
portion (of tho law), but is not n doer of it, has no 
sh ire in the priesthood, but is like a cowherd count- 
ing tho cows of others 


(1C) like ‘hlishfa’ in the preceding Terse, ‘muddhi’ in the 
j recent In' n technical meaning One of IIu Idhaghoslii’s most 
fimous w orta is called ' \ isuddlu migga ’ (beo Bumouf, * Lotus,’ 
P 811 ) 

(17-18 ) * Tlic evil path and tl o good path ’ arc technical expres 
si ns f r the descending and ascending scale of worlds through 
which all Icings hare to Irani upward or downward according to 
tin ir deeds (‘a *c Bigandtt, * I ifc of Oaudam%’ p 5, note 1 an l 
p ISO, Burnouf, Intro lucfion p 509 ‘J/jtus’p 805 1 7, I 11) 
(10) IntiVing’rjlntsTr in tin » n*eof 8amlmam*i r’snshiUi, 

I follow tit commentator who says, M Tepi/aka.»»aI»udJhavatana*»‘ 





» S m»u '’■ftotXd ^ / '“''';: , Sl,ngfornoft , ng 
m this world, or 


^ 7 ^^d another passage "here the Tn 

nai0 a«’ bttt / n Ca of .t >* « 1Ied Sjluta ‘ Sawhita in w 
waka or »oy meam ng Tbe fact that some followers 

100 lO 2 hos * flowed to learn short portions only of the sacred 
of Buddha were a ^ ^ repeat them, while others had to learn a 
writing 9 by psr , ^ own by the story of ‘iCakkbupala p 3, of 
larcer collect* 011 ' 

J , t ah&kala,’ P 2C > etc 

* , gjmannV winch 1 have rendered by ' priesthood ’ expresses all 
that belongs to, or constitutes a real samana or mmana this being 
the Buddhist name corresponding to the brihmana or priest, of 
tlio orthodox Hindus Buddha himself is frequently called tbe 
Good Samana Iausboll takes the abstract word '* i manna’ as 
corresponding to the Sau«krit 4 sanunya,’ community, but 'Weber 
lias well shown that it ought to be taken as representing 'sra- 
manya * He might hare quoted the ‘bamanna phala sutta’ of 
which Burnouf has given such interesting details in his ‘Lotus ’ 
p 1 19 seq Fausboll a!«o m his notes on v 332, rightly explains 
4 samannat .1 by rramanyata.’ 


4 Anupadiyano,’ which I haxo translated by caring for nothing * 
has a technical meaning It is the negative of the fourth Ixidana, 
the so-called Upadana, which Roppen has well explained by 
4 An! -inglichkeit,’ taking to the world, lot mg the world (KoppeD, 
4 Die Religion des BulJha,' p CIO) 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON REFLECTION 

21 . 

Inflection is the path of immortality, thoughtless- 
ness the path of death. Those who reflect do not die, 
those who are thoughtless arc as if dead already. 

22 

Having understood tins clearly, those who aro 

(21 ) * Apramldo,' which FausbuU translates by viyilanha, Go- 
gcrly by religion, exprea-cs literally the absence of that giddiness 
or thoughtlessness which characterizes tho state of mind of worldly 
people It is the first entering into onc«elf, and hence nil virtues 
arc said to have their root in ‘apramlda * (Yeieii kusali dhamniil 
sabbe te nppamAdara{ilak& } I base translated it by ‘reflection,’ 
sometime* by 'earnestness * Immortabtr, ‘amnta,’ is explained 
by Uuddhagosha as JSinani ‘Amnta* is used, no doubt, as a 
synonym of JSinrAm, but this Terr fact shows how many concep- 
tions entered from the very first into the N irrjna of the Huddhi’ta 

If it is said that those who reflect do not die, this may be under 
stood of spiritual death The commentator, however, takes it in 
a Icchuicai sen*e, that they arc free from the two last stages of 
the sr^eallcd ^idlnas, tix the Garamsrara (decaf snd death) 
and the Gati (new birth), (bee Koppon, ‘Dio Religion dts 
Buddha *p COO ) 
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flection, he, the wise, haiing reached the repose of 
wisdom, looks down upon the fools, far from toil upon 
the toiling crowd, as a man who stands on a hill 
looks down on those who stand on the ground. 


Reflecting among the thoughtless, awake among 
the sleepers, the wise man advances like a racer 
lca\ ing behind the hack. 

30 . 

By earnestness did ilaghavan (Indra) rise to the lord- 
ship of the gods. People praise earnestness ; thought- 
lessness is always blamed. 


A Bhihshu (mendicant) who delights in reflection, 
■who looks with fear on thoughtlessness, mo\es about 
like fire, burning all his fetters, small or large. 


32 . 

A Bhikshu (mendicant) who delights in reflection, 
who looks with fear on thoughtlessness, will not go 
to destruction — he is near to Nirvana. 


(31) Instead of 'sabam,* wbith Dr Fausloll translates by 
Vincent, Dr Weber b) 4 conquering,' I think we ought to read 
‘dahan,’ homing, which was evidently the reading adopted by 
Buddhagho-ha. Mr. It. C Cbihkrs, whom I requeued to sec 
whether the Mb at the India Office gircs ' eabarn'or ‘Jibin' 
vmtes that the reading ' dahan’ is aa clear as po«*ible in that MS. 
The Utters are meant /hr the testa- (bee Sutra 370 ) 
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advanced m reflection, delight in reflection, and rejoice 
in the knowledge of the Anyas (the Elect) 

23 

These wise people, meditatn e, steady, always pos- 
sessed of strong powers, attain to Nirvana, the highest 
happiness 

24 

If a reflecting person has roused himself, if he is 
not forgetful, if his deeds are pure, if he acts with 
consideration, if he restrains himself, and lives ac- 
cording to law, — then his glory will increase 

25 

By rousing himself, by reflection, by restraint and 
control, the wise man may make for himself an island 
winch no flood can overwhelm 

26 

Pools follow after vanity, men of evil wisdom The 
wise man possesses reflection as lus best jewel 

27 

Follow not after vanity, nor after the enjoyment of 
love and lust’ He who reflects and meditates, ob- 
tains ample joy 

28 

^ hen the learned man drives an ay vanity by re- 

(22) The Arjvas ^flw\tfc/s^^It^lfaYevraferaI , 

on the path that leads to Nirvana (bee Roppen p 39G ) Their 
Knowledge and general status is minutely described (See Kop- 
pen n 130 1 ' 
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Those who bndle their mind which travels tar, 
moves about alone, is without a body, and hides in 
the chamber (of tho heart), will be free from the bonds 
of Mara (the tempter) 

38 

If a man’s thoughts are unsteady, if he does not 
know the true law, if his peace of mind is troubled, 
his knowledge will never be perfect 

39 

If a man’s thoughts are not dissipated, if his mind 

(39 ) Fausboll traces ‘anarassuta di««ipated back to the Sanskrit 
root * syai, to become rigid bat tbe participle of that root would be 
‘sita ’ not ‘/vuta ’ Professor Weber suggests that ‘anarassnta ’ 
stands for tbe Sanskrit * anavasruta * which he tran«btes * unbe 
fleckt,’ unspotted If * arasruta ’ were tbe right word it might be 
taken in the sense of ‘ not fallen off not fallen away,’ but it could 
not mean ‘unspotted,’ cf ‘ dbairyam no ‘susruvat,’ our firmness 
ran away I hare little doubt however, that ‘svassuta 'represents 
theSk avasruta ’ and is derived from the root ‘mi here nsed in 
its technical sense peculiar to the Buddhist literature and so well 
explained by Burnouf in his Appendix XXV (‘Lotus’ p 820) 
He shows that according to HemaXandra and the Gum alan 
karft irravakshaya, Pah isarasamkhaya, is counted as the sixth 
abhiyna, wherever six of these intellectual powers are mentioned, 
instead of fire The Chinese translate the term in their own 
Chinese fashion by tlillattom * Jintt , but Bumoof claims for it 
the definite sense of destruction of faults or rices He quotes 
from the Lalita nstara (Adhyaya rxu , ed Bajendra Lai Xtittre 
-p VJQj \h/fc -tWrereh "^luWhraW'h/eii hit nrrivvk ■s/thus vuin 

plete Buddha hood — 

“ sushki asrara na pucaA srarantt ’ 

The nce3 are dried up they will not flow again 
and he shows that the Pah dictionary, the ‘Abbidbanappadipika ‘ 
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thought 


As a flotcher makes straight his arrow, a wise man 
makes straight his trembling and unsteady thought, 
W uch 18 ^cult to keep, difficult to turn 


34 

As a fish taken from his watery home and thrown 
on the dry ground, our thought trembles all o\cr in 
or or to escape the dominion of Mara (tho tempter) 


35 

It is good to tamo the mind, which is difficult to 
io a in nnd flighty, rushing uhercier it listcth, a 
amed mint! brings happiness 


SC 

tn,c mat i guard lus thought 1 *, for they are 
1 \ ci- 0 th ° I’ ercciv e, Vuy artful, and thej rush uhero- 
nc ^ thoughts uell guarded bring Lippi- 
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40 

Knowing that this body is (fragile) like a jar, and 
making this thought firm like a fortress, one should 
attack Mara (the tempter) with the weapon of know- 
ledge, one should watch him when conquered, and 
should never cease (from the fight) 

41 

Before long, alas * this body will he on the 
earth, despised, without understanding, like a use- 
less log 

42 

Whatever a hater may do to a hater, or an enemy 


to him It is a misdirection (mitbya pravritti) of the organs for 
it is vain a cause of disappointment rendering the organs of 
sense and sensible objects Bubsement to fruition Samvara is 
that which stops (emvnnoti) the course of the foregoing or 
closes up the door or passage to it and consists in self command 
or restraint of organs internal and external, embracing all means of 
self control and subjection of the senses, calming and subduing 
them " 

For a full account of the a* ravas, sco also Lalita ustara, ed 
Calc pp 415 and 552, where Kshmljrava is given as a nunc of 
Buddha 

(40) ' A smesana ’ has no doubt a technical meaning and may 
signify, one who has left his house his family and friends to be 
come a monk A monk shall not return to his home, but travel 
about bo shall be amvesana homelcs* nnagara houseless But 
1 doubt wbetber this can bo the meaning of amvesana* here as the 
sentence, let him be an anchorite would comem too abruptly 
I tran»late it therefore in a more general sen*e, let him not return 
or turn awav from the battle, let him watch Mara, even after 1 e 
js vanquished, let him keep up a constant Gght against the ad 
■» [ere ary 
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i 9 not perplexed, if lie lias ceased to think 01 good, for 
evil, then there is no fear for him while he is watch- 
ful. 


explains ‘ asava’ simply by * k&ma ’ love, pleasure of tbe senses In 
the Mahaparimbbana sutta, three classes of asava are distin- 
guished, the k&masava, the bhavaaava, and the aviyySsava See 
also Burnouf, * Lotus,’ p 665 

Burnouf takes a*rava ’ at once in a moral sense but though it 
lias that scDse in the langnage of the Buddhists it may have Lad 
a more material sense in the beginning That ‘ sru ’ means to run, 
and is in fact a merely dialectic variety of ‘ sru, is admitted by Bur- 
nouf The noun ‘ iron a * therefore, would have meant originally a 
running, and th» question is, did it mean a running, , c a lapsus, or 
did it mean a running » e an impetuous desire, or, lastly did it 
s.gmlj original!} a bodily ailment, , running tore, and as.ome 
afterwarda tie meaning of a moral ailment * Tie last view merit 
le supported by tie fact that • Wo ' ,n the sense ofOuz or sore 
occurs in the Atharva veda , 2,4 "tad Ssrirasya blesh.p™ t.du 
rogamanmasat,' this ... tbe medium, for the eero this d.,tro,ed 
the illness But if this was the original meaning of the Buddhist 
•asava, it would be difficult to explain such a word a, •nnnsav. • 
faultless, nor could the participle 'nvasuta- or'av.ssuta’ ha,o 
taken the sense of sinful or faulty or at nil events 
worldly thoughts attached to mundane interests In order to get 

hat meaning we must assign to '85™. ' the original meaning of 

running owards or attending toextern.l ob,ect, (like, anoa .JL ■ 

etc ) while avasruta’ would mean earned off towards external f' 

CofT T "" ■ *££££ 

hrooke'e, who, when treating of the Gmn^s^vritea^fJJhmelhiiie 0 ^ 6 ' 
Essays, 1 382) “ Asrava is that which directs the emb d ae ° U3 
(asravajat, purusham, toward, external object, /".if "P'" 1 

tion and cmploiment (vritt, or pra, ritti) of ,h ” F ' 

on sensible objects TI, ro „ gtl th ^ e ,‘ bp " e “ ea or organs 
embodied .pint With the sentiment of ° " "™’ M 11 ““lets the 

taste O' >1 » the association or con„ee^n f“h‘'a , '" e11 “ d 

wrong deed. It comprise, all th. 4 f bodjr " th "ghtand 
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40 

Knowing that tins body is (fragile) like a jar, and 
making this thought firm like a fortress, one should 
attack Mara (the tempter) with the weapon of know- 
ledge, one should watch him when conquered, and 
should never cease (from the fight) 

41 

Before long, alas I this body will he on the 
earth, despised, without understanding, like a use- 
less log 

42 

Whatever a hater may do to a hater, or an enemy 


to him It is a misdirection (mithyi pravntti) of the organs, for 
it is rain, a cause of disappointment, rendering the organs of 
sense and sensible objects subservient to fruition Samrara js 
that which stops (samvnnoti) the course of the foregoing, or 
closes up the door or passage to it, and consists in self command 
or restraint of organs internal and external, embracing all means of 
self-control and subjection of the senses calming and subdumg 
them ’ 

For a full account of the arravas, see also Lalita vistara, ed 
Calc pp 415 and 552, where KshwAsrava is given as a name of 
Buddha, 

(10 ) ‘ Amveasna ’ has no doubt a technical meaning, and may 
signify, one who has left his house, lus family and friends to be- 
come a monk A monk shall not return to his home, but travel 
about he shall be amves3na, homeless, anagira houseless But 
I doubt whether this can be the meaning of' nuivesana’ here as the 
.sentence- .let him be an .anchorite would come in too nbnpitlv 
I translate it therefore in a more general sen*e, let him not return 
or turn awav from the battle, let him watch Mara, even after 1 c 
is vanquished, let him keep up a constant fight against the ad 
Ternary 
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to an. enemy, a wrongly-directed mind will do ns 
greater mischief 

43 

Not a mother, not a father will do so much, nor any 
other relative , a well directed mind will do ns greater 
service 
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FLOWERS 


44. 

Who shall overcome this earth, and the world of 
Yama (the lord of the departed), and the world of the 
gods ? Who shall find out the plainly shown path of 
virtue, as a clever man finds out the (right) flower ? 

45 

The disciple will overcome the earth, and the world 
of Yama, and the world of the gods The disciple 
will find out the plainly shown path of virtue, as a 
clever man finds out the (nght) flower 


(41 45 ) If I difilr from the translation of Fausboft and \\ cber, 
it is because the commentary takes the two verbs, * Viyes«ati ' and 
‘paicssati/tomeanintbcendtheearaething te 'sa lt7n kanssati 
he will perceive I have not ventured to take 'rv?c«sate for'nyams 
sati/ but it should be remembered that the overcoming of the earth 
and of the worlds below and nbore, as here alluded to, is meant 
to be achieved by means of knowledge 1 Palressati, he will gather 
(cf vi it, * ludtsche Sp ruche/ 15GQ), means also, like to gather in 
English, he a ill perceirc or understand and the ' dhammapada/ or 
path of virtue, is distinctly explained by Buddbagoaha as consisting 
of the thirty seven states or stations which lead to Bodhi (See 
Burnouf, ‘ Lotus/ p 130, Hardr, Manual, p 497) ‘Phamma 
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46 

He who knows that this body is like froth, and has 
learnt that it is as unsubstantial as a mirage, will 
break the flowci pointed arrow of Mara, and never see 
the King of Death 

47 

Death carries off a man who is gathering flowers 
and whose mind is distracted, as a flood carries off a 
sleeping \ lllage 


pada might no doubt mean also a law verse but sudesita ’ can 
hardly mean * well delivered while as applied to a path it means 
well pointed out’ (y 2S5) Buddha. h\m«elf \a called Matga 
darsaka and Marga desika (cf Lai Yist p 551) Nor could one 
well say that a man collects one single law verse Hence Fausboll 
naturally translates versus leg t* bene enarratos and Weber gives 
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48 

Death subdues a man who is gathering flowers, and 
whose mind is distracted, before he is satiated in his 
pleasures 

49 

As the bee collects nectar and departs without in- 
juring the flower, or its colour and scent, so let the 
sage dwell on earth 

50 

Not the failures of others, not their sms of com 
mission or omission, but his own misdeeds and negli- 
gences should the sage take notice of 

51 

Like a beautiful flower, full of colour, but with 
out scent, arc the fine but fruitless words of him who 
does not act accordingly 

52 

But, like a beautiful flower, full of colour and full 
of scent, are the fine and fruitful words of him who 
acts accordingly 

53 

As many kinds of wrcatlis can be made from a heap 
of flowers, so many good things may be achieved by 
a mortal if once he is born 

V-i 

The scent of flowers does not travel against the 


(•18) 'Antaka death ts given as an explanation of ' Mara m 
tl c \marakosha and kbhidbanappadipika (cf FausboD, p 210) 
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wmd, nor (that of) sandal-wood, or of a bottle of Tagara 
oil, but the odour of good people travels even against 
the wind , a good man pervades every place 

55 

Sandal-wood or Tagara, a lotus flower, or a Yas 
siki, the scent of their excellence is peeiless when 
their fragrance is out 


But mean is the scent that comes from Tagara 
and sandal-wood the odour of excellent people rises 
up to the gods os the highest * 


57 


Of tie people who possess these exeellenoies, who 
lire without thoughtlessness, and who are „ ,1 
pated through true knowledge, MSra the teiunte 
never finds the way ’ e tem P tor > 


vv-ov 

lightful, thus the disciple of th* f f ° and de ~ 
Buddha shines forth b/his know! eall 8 h ‘med 
who are like rubh.sh, amonu Z ^ f T®* those 
darkness ^ e P eo P* e that walk m 

^i.n,k» „f . B“ e ” ted p °'' der u mde 

Ileooo tagararoalhkk’ „ ptoba ?? to « »» o.l Teasel 

aromatic powder, or o.l „ade f » a ‘««>o Md.ag 
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CHAPTER Y 

THE FOOL 

60 

Lo>a is the night to him who is awake , long is a 
mile to him who is tired, long is life to the foolish 
who do not know the true law 

61 

If a traveller does not meet with one who is his 
better, or his equal, let him firmly keep to his solztaiy 
journey , there is no companionship with a fool 

62 

“ These sons belong to me, and this wealth belongs 
to me,” with such thoughts a fool is tormented Ho 
himself does not "belong to himself, how much less 
sons and wealth ? 

63 

The fool who knows his foolishness, is wise at least 

(GO ) Life samara is the constant revolution of birth and 
death which goes on for ever until the knowledge of the true law 
or the true doctnno of Buddha enables a man to free himself 
from eam&ra and to enter into Nirvana (Sec Parable xir 
p 134) 
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so far But a fool who thinks himself wise, he is 
called a fool indeed 

64 

If a fool he associated with a wise man all his life, 
ho will perceive the truth as little as a spoon perceives 
the taste of soup 

65 

If an intelligent man he associated for one minute 
only with a wise man, he will soon perceive the truth, 
as the tongue perceives the taste of soup 

66 

Fools of little understanding have themselves for 
their greatest enemies, for they do evil deeds which 
must bear bitter fruits 

67 

That deed is not well done of which a man must 
repent, and the reward of winch he receives crying 
and with a tearful face 

68 . 

No, that deed is well done of which a man does 
not repent, and the reward of which he receives 
gladly and cheerfully 

66 

As long as the evil deed done does not bear fruit, 
the fool thinks it is like honey , but when it ripens, 
then the fool suffers gnef 

70 

Let a fool month after month eat his food (like an 
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ascetic) with the tip of a blade of Kim grass, yet is he 
not worth the sixteenth particle of those who have 
well weighed the law 

71 

An evil deed does not turn suddenly, like milk f 
smouldering it follows the fool, like fire covered by 
ashes 


72 

Aud when the evil deed, after it his become known, 
brings' sorrow to the fool, then it destroys his bright 
lot, nay it cleaves his head 

73 

Let the fool wish for a false reputation, for prcce- 


(70) The commentator ctearl/ takes ‘ eamkhJta ’ in the sen«eof 
4 83mkhjata not of 4 samaknta ’ for he explains it b/ 4 natadhamma 
tulitndhamma ’ The eating with the tip of Kora-grass has refer 
ence to tho fastings performed by the Brahman* bat disapproved 
of except os a moderate di«eipline, by the followers of Buddha 
This Terse seems to interrupt tl e continuity of the other Ter*ea 
which treat of the reward of evil deed* or of the slow but sure 
ripening of every sinful act 

(71 ) I am not at all certain of the simile unle*s malhtt as 
npphed to milk can be used in the sen*e of changing or turning 
sour In Manu iv 172 where a similar sentence occurs, the 
commentators arc equallv doubtful Nadharmar Junto loke sadyaj 
phahti gaur ira, — for an eril act committed in the world do^s n t 
bear fruit at once like a cow , or 1 ke the earth (in doc »ca«on) 

(72 ) 1 take nattam for 4 /c spitam, the caa«tive of ^uatam ' 
for wl ich in ‘•an'knt too we have the form without i ‘^hiptaro ’ 
Th « ‘^liaj tarn ’ made known revealed stands in op, o* tion to tf *» 
•JJanna coverel hid of tl e | receding verse 4 , *ukkam«a * which 
lausboll explains hv ‘aultlansa.’hasprcbablya men. technical and 
special meaning 
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dence amoug the Bhikahus, for lordship m the con- 
vents, for worship among other people T 

74 

“ May both the layman and he who has left the world 
think that this is done by me , may they be subject 
to me in everything which is to be done or is not to 
be done,” thus is the mind of the fool, and his de 
sire and pride increase 

75 

“ One is the road that leads to wealth, another tho 
road that leads to Nirvflwa,” if the Bhikshu, tho 
disciplo of Buddha, has learnt this, he will not yearn 
for honour, ho will strive after separation from tho 
world 


(75) Yivcki which in Sanskrit menus chiefly understanding 
has with the Buddhists the more technical meaning of separation 
whether separation from tl o world and retirement to the sohtudo 
of the forest (kaja viveka) or separation from ldlo thoughts 
(iitta vireka), or the highest separation and freedom (Nirvana) 
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CHAPTER VI 

TIIE WISE 3LVJi 

70 

If you sec an intelligent man who tells you where 
true treasures arc to be found, who shows what is to 
bo avoided, and who administers reproofs, follow that 
wise man ; it will be better, not worse, for those who 
follow him 

77 

Let him admonish, let him command, let him hold 
bach from what is improper ! — he will be beloved or 
the good, by the bad he will bo hated 

78 

Do not Imo evil-doers for friends, do not have low 
people have virtuous people for friends, have for 
friends the best of men 

79 

He who dnnhs in the Law lives happily with a 


(7S ) It i* hanllj po»s*ble to take ‘mttc kaljfac* intbetecKoi 
cal ccn«c of ‘kaljana mitra, €in grisiljcber Hath,' a fpmtual 
guide Buniouf (Introd p 1SI) that m tbe l eel meal te“se 
•kahiaa-raitra wa» wiiMj rjrrad in the Ruddhut uorld 

(70) Tbe commentator clcarlj denTcs ’piti* frota ‘pVto^nnk, 
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serene mmd the sage rejoices always in the Law, as 
preached by the elect 


80 

Well makers lead the water (wherever they like) , 
fletchcrs bend the arrow, carpenters bend a log of 
wood , wise people fashion themselves 

81 

As a solid rock is not shaken by the wind, wise 
people falter not amidst blame and praise 

82 

Wise people, after they have listened to the laws, 
become sereno, liho a deep, smooth, and still lake 

83 

Good people walk on whatever befall, the good do 
not murmur, longing for pleasure , whether touched by 
happiness or sorrow wise people ncter appear elated 
or depressed 

if it wore derived from pn as I’rof ssor tber seems to Buppo^e, 
we should expect a double p Arija, elect venerable is explained 
by tl o commentator as referring to Buddha and other teachers 
(‘'O ) See virso T) ai d 145 tl e latter beu g a mere repetition 
of our verse Tie nettika* to jud„e from tl e con mentary and 
from tbc general purport of tl verse are i ot *m pit watir- 
carn rs but buildirs of canals and nqu ducts who force tlo 
water to go wl ere it would i ot go bv itself 

(SI) The Eret In c is very d ubtful I lave adoptel in my 
translation « nuggcti n of Mr Udders who write* “It! ink it 
« ill be neec«tarr to take sabbattl a uv the st.n«e of everv w! ere * 
or mdrr cvtrr eond ti n paniakl andad b! edesu satba 
dhammr* i *aj« Buddlaghosba I do not tl ir k we n«d assume 
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81. 

If, whether for his own sake, or for the sake of others, 
a man wishes neither for a son, nor for wealth, nor for 
lordship, and if he does not wish for his own success 
by unfair means, then he is good, wise, and virtuous 

85 

Few are there among men who arrive at the other 
> shore; the other people here run up and down the 
shore 
Y 

8G 

But those who, when the Law has been well preached 
1 to them, follow the Law, will pa<=s across the domi- 
nion of death, howetcr difficult to overcome 


that 11 means the word ‘vi^ahanti’ to bcasynonym of 4 riyanti ’ 1 
would rather take the whole sentence together as a gloss upon the 
word ‘vayanti’ — 4 rayantiti arahattananena apahadt/Aanta AAan- 
darigafli viyahanti , ’ 4 vayanti ’ means that, ridding themselves of 
lust by the wisdom which Arhat ship confers they cast it avraj ” 
I am inclined to think the line means ‘the righteous walk on (un 
moved) in all the conditions of life * 4 Xmda, pasaw*a sukham, 
dukkham/ arc four of the eight lokadhammas or earthly con- 
ditions, the remaining lokadhammas are 4 labha, alabha, yasa, 
ava«a " 

In v 213, ‘passats, by a roan who see^, means, by a man who 
sees clearly or trulv In the rwnc manner 4 my’ and 4 prnvray * 
may mean not simply to walk, but to walk properly 

(SG ) The other shore' is mcantTor'Airiana, ‘this shore "'lor 
common life On reaching Xirram, tl e dominion of death is 
overcome The commentator supplies ‘tintva,’ having crossed, 
in order to explain the aecu«atiTe ‘maXIudhcryam ’ Possibly 
4 pirara e«»anti ' ihoti! 1 here be taken as one word, in the sense of 
oicrcomtng 
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87, 88 

A wise man should leave the dark state (of ordinary, 
life), and follow the bright state (of the BhiLshu) After 
going from his homo to a homeless state, ho should 
m lus retirement look for enjoyment where there 
seemed to be no enjoyment Leaving all pleasures 
behind, and calling nothing his own, tlio wise man 
should freo himself from all the troubles of the mind 

89 

Those whoso mind is well grounded in the elements 
of knowledge, who lmc gi\ on up all attachments, and 


(87, 88) I cmn 0 onus home is tho same ns joining the 
clorgi or bci lining ft mendicant without a home or familj nn 
ningira or anchorite 1 mtn in tint state of unti or rc 
tircmciit (see v 7> note) set* that where beforo tlnre seemed 
to bo no pit-wire tin re real plenun is to bi found or vice versd 
A similar ilea is cxpns«rd u»\»r«eOO (Sic Hum mf Lotus 
j> 171 whtri lie speaks of Lc plaisir d L la satisfaction, n di la 
ili*t» icli >n ) 
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rejoice without clinging to anything, those whose 
frailties have been conquered, and who are full of 
light, are free (c\ cn) in this world 


commentary on the Abhidharma when speaking of the Toga 
liras, says, * En rtunissant ensemble les receptacles (iUraya) 
les chores revues (omta) et les supports (alambana), qui sont 
chacu.ii composes de six termes on a du hint termea qu on appello 
‘Dhatus ou contenants Ia collection des six receptacles cc 
sont les organcs do la vue, de 1 ouie, de 1 odorat du gout, du 
toucher, et lo inauas (ou I organe du cmur) qui est lo dernier 
La collection des six choses reques c est la connaissanco produito 
par Ja me et par les autres Bens jusqu au manas inclusivement 
Li collection des six supports ce sont la forme et les autrrs attn 
buta sensibles jusqu au * Dharraa (la loi ou l ctrc) mclusivemeut ’ 
(bee Buruouf Introduction p 410) 

‘Pannibbuta is again a technical term the Sanskrit pari 
nirnta’ meaning, freed from all worldly fetters like nmukta’ 
(See Burnouf, Introduction p 690) 
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Tilt VENERABLE 

90 

There is no suffering for him who has finished his 
journey, and abandoned grief, who has freed himself on 
all sides, and thrown off all fetters 

91 

They depart with their thoughts well collected, they 
are not happy in tlieir abode , like swans who have left 
their lake, they leave their house and home 

92 

They who have no riches, who live on authorized, 
food, who have perceived the Void, the Unconditioned, 


(91 ) Satnnanto Sansk smntiroantaA possessed of memory, 
but hero used in the technical sense of sati ’ the first of the Bodhya 
ugas (See Burnouf Introduction p 797 ) Clough translates 
it by intense thought and this is the original meaning of ‘ smar ' 
even in Sanskrit (See Lectures on the Science of Language,’ 
li p 332) 


Uyyunjanti wl icb Buddbaghosha explains by * they exert them 
selves ’ seems to rue to signify in this place * they depart * e 
tney leave tlieir family, and embrace on ascetic life (See note 
to verse 233 ) 


(92) Suunato (or*t£), ammitto, and ‘ vimokho are three dlf 
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the Absolute, their way is difficult to understand, 
like that of birds m the ether 

93 

He whose passions are stilled, who is not absorbed 
in enjoyment, who has perceived the "Void, the Un- 
conditioned, the Absolute, his path is difficult to un- 
derstand, like that of the birds in the ether 

94 

The gods oven envy him whose senses have been 
subdued, like horses well broken m by tho dm or, who 
is free from pride, and free from frailty 

95 

Such a one who docs his duty is tolerant like the 
earth, like India’s bolt, he is like a lake without 
mud , no new births are in store for him 

ferent aspects of P«irvilnA (See Bnrnouf, Introd 412, 4C2, on 
sunyo ) ISmntta js cau«e in the most general sense, what causes 
exigence to continue The commentator explains it chiefly in a 
moral sense “ rjg&dmumUibbivena ammittam tebi £s virouttan 
’tianimittovirnokbo’ i; ‘owing to the absence of passion and other 
causes without causation, because freed from these causes there- 
fore it is called freedom without causation * 

The simile is intended to compare the ways of those who have 
obtained spiritual freedom to the flight of birds, it bung difficult 
to understand bow the birds move on without putting their feet on 
anything This, at least, is the explanation of the commentator 
The same metaphor occurs Mahabh in C7G3 ‘ Golrara,’ which has 
al*o the meaning of food, forms a good opposition to ‘ bhoyana 

(05 ) ithout the hints given by the commentator we should 
probably take the three sirnileB of this ver«e in their natural 
sense, as illustrating tho imperturbable state of an Arahanta or 
venerable person Tho earth >s always represented as an emblem 
of | aticncc , the bolt of Indra if taken m its ticl meal ecn«c as 
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96 

His thought is quiet, quiet are hia 'word and deed, 
when he has obtained freedom by true knowledge, 
when he has thus become a quiet man 

97 

The man who is free from credulity, but knows 
the Uncreated, who has cut all ties, removed all 
temptations, renounced all desires, he is the greatest 
of men 

98 

In a hamlet or in a forest, in tho deep water or on 

tl»e bolt of a gate, might likew lse suggest the idea of firmness , 
■while the lake is a constant representative of serenity and 
purity The commentator, however, suggests that what is meant 
is, that the earth, though flowers are cast on it, does not feel 
pleasure, nor the bolt of Indra displeasure, although leBS sa 
voury things ore thrown upon it, and that in like manner a wise 
person is indifferent to honour or dishonour 

(90 ) That this very natural threefold division, thought, word, 
and deed, the * tmidha dvJra’ or the three doors of the Buddhists 
(Hardy, ‘ Manual ' p 194), was not peculiar to the Buddhists or 
unknown to the Brahmans, has been proicd against Dr Weber by 
Prolessor Koppen in his ‘ Religion des Buddha,’ i p 445 lie 
particularly called attention to Mxnu in 4 8 , and he might have 
added Mahkbh xu 4059, 6512, 0549, G554 , xm 5077, etc Dr 
Weber has himself afterwards brought forward a passage from the 
Atharvn veda, vi 90, 3 (‘yai fcakshusha. manasa yn£ ka vafca uji3- 
ruua’), which, however, has a different meaning A better one was 
quoted by him from the Taitt, Ar x I, 12 (yan me manasi, va£d, 
harming vl duahkntwj hrrtam ) Similar expressions have been 
shown to exist in the Zendaiesta, and among the Mamchafans 
fLassetv Imliscbe ’ tn p 4J 4, s«eo jJko JfaeJbf* 

Jmgk a Dictionary, s v fcaya) There was no ground, therefore, for 
supposing that this formula had found its way into the Christian 
Liturgy from Persia, for, as Professor Cowell remarks, Greek 
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the dry land, wherever venerable persons (Arahanta) 
dwell, that place is delightful. 

99 

Forests arc delightful; where the world finds no 
delight, there the passionless will find delight, for 
they look not for pleasures. 


writers, aucli as Plato, employ very Himilar expressions, e g Protag 
p 318, 30, irpot airav i/tyov ita* \6yov icai ciavoTj/ta Iri fact, the op- 
position between words and deeds occurs in almost every writer, 
from Homer downwards, and the further distinction between 
thoughts and words is clearly implied in such expressions as, ‘ they 
say in their heart ’ That the idea of sin committed bv thought 
was not a new idea, even to the Jews, may be seen from Prov xxiv 
9 ‘the thought of foolishness is sin ’ In the Apastamba sutras, 
lately edited by Professor Buhler, we find the expression, ‘atho 
jatkimifra manasd va£A Aakshusha \fl sjmkalpajan dhyJyaty flliibhi- 
vipaayati \ & tathawa tad bhavatlty opaduanti They say that what- 
ever a Brahman intending with lus mind, voice, or eye, thinks, 
saj s, or looks, that will be Tins is clearly a very different division, 
and it is the same winch is intended m the passage from Iho 
Atharva icila, quoted above In the mischief done by the eje, 
we have the first indication of the evil eye (Mahabh xn 3117 
See Dhammaj ada, v 231-231 ) 
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100 

Even though a speech he a thousand (of words), but 
made up of senseless words, one word of sense is better, 
which if a man hears, he becomes quiet 

101 

Even though a G&tha (poem) be a thousand (of 
words), but made up of senseless words, one word of a 
Githa is better, which if a man hears, he becomes quiet 

102 

Though a man recite a hundred Gathas made up of 
senseless words, one word of the law is bettor, which 
if a man hears, he becomes quiet 

103 

If one man conquer in battle a thousand times thou- 
sand men, and if another conquer himself, he is the 
greatest of conquerors 

, , * l0C . I? * ’ 13 t0 6e tokenas “ nom sing fein , instead of the 
Sh ‘ vlk 
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104, 105 

One’s own self conquered is better than all other 
people ; not even a god, a Gandharva, not Mara with 
Brahman could change into defeat the victory of a 
man who has vanquished himself, and always In cs 
under restraint. 

106. 

If a man for a hundred years sacrifice month after 
month with a thousand, and if he but for one moment 
pay homage to a man whose soul is grounded (in true 
knowledge), better is that homage than a sacrifice for a 
hundred years. 

(104 ) ‘ Gitum' according to the commentator, stands for yito 
(lingavipallS«o, t e viparyasa) , * hare ’ is an interjection 

The Devas (gods), Gandhairas (fairies), and other fanciful 
beings of the Brahmame rehgton, such as the N3ga«, Sarpas, 
Garui/as, etc , were all on ed to continue in the traditional language 
of the people who had embraced Buddhism See the pertinent re 
marks of Burnouf, Introduction, p 134 *eq , 184 On Mara, the 
tempter, see v 7 Sastram Aiyar, ‘On the Gama Beligion,’ 
P xi, sa j 9 — “ Moreover as it is declared in the Gama Vedas 
that all the gods worshipped by the various Hindu sects, viz 
Siva, Brahma, Vishnu, Ganapiti, Subramamyan, and others, 
were devoted adherents of the above-mentioned Tirthankiras, 
the Gamas therefore do not consider them ns unworthy of their 
worship , bat as they are servants of Arugan, they consider them 
to be deities of their system, and accordingly perform certain 
puyas m honour of them, and worship them also ” The case is 
more doubtful with orthodox Buddhists * Orthodox Buddhists/' 
ae Mr D Alwis writes (Attanagalu vansa, p 55) “ do not 
consider the worship of the Devas as being sanctioned by him 
who disclaimed for himself and all the devas anx power over 
man’s soul Tet the Buddhists are everywhere idol worshippers 
Buddhism, however, acknowledges the existence of some of the 
Hindu deities, and from the various friendly offices which those 
Devas are said to have rendered to Gotama, Buddhists evince a 
respect for their idols *’ See also ‘ Parables,’ p 102 
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107 

If a man for a hundred years worship Agm (fire) m 
the forest, and if he hnt for one moment pay homage to 
a man whose soul is grounded (m true knowledge), bet- 
ter is that homage than sacrifice for a hundred years 

108 

Whatever a man sacrifice in this world as an offer 
ing or as an oblation for a whole year in order to gam 
merit, the wholo of it is not worth a quarter, reier 
enco shown to the righteous is better 

109 

He who always greets and constantly reveres the 
aged, four things will mcrease to him, viz life, 
beauty, happiness power 

110 

But he who lives a hundred years, vicious and un 
restrained, a life of one day is better if a man is vir 
tuons and refiectmg 


(109 ) Dr Tauaboll in a most important note called attention 
to the fact that the same verse with si ght variations occurs in 
Manu We there read n 121 — 

Abl lvftd nanhsya mtyam vriddhopaseviniA 
JTatv«m sampravardl ante &yur v dya yaso bala n 
Here the four thii gs ore life knovledge glory pover 

In the Apastamba sutras 1 2 5 15 the reward promised for 
the sa ne virtue is svargam ayu# ka heaven and long 1 fe It 
see ns therefore as if the original idea ot this verse came from t! e 
Brahmans aud was afterwards adopted by tl e Buddhists How 
largely it spread is shown by Dr Fa isboll from the As at c lie 
searches xx p 259 where the same verse of the Dhamma 
pada is mentioned as being in use amoDg the Buddhists of S am 
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And he who lives a hundred years, ignorant and 
unrestrained, a life of one day is better, if a man is 
wi^e and reflecting 

112 

And he who lives a hundred years idle and weak 
a life of one day is better, if a man has attained firm 
strength 

113 

And ho who lives a hundred years, not seeing be 
ginning and end, a life of one day is better if a man 
sees beginning and end 

114 

And he who lives a hundred years, not seeing the 
immortal place a life of one day is better if a man sees 
the immortal place 

115 

And he who lii es a hundred years, not seeing the 
highest law, a life of one day is better, if a man secs 
the highest law 


(112 ) On kusito and 1 mayinyo Bee note toj 7 
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116 

If a man would hasten towards the good, he should 
keep his thought away from evil , if a man does what 
is good slothfully, his mind delights in evil 

117 

If a man commits a sm, let him not do it again , 
let him not delight in sm pam is the outcome of 
evil 

118 

If a man does what is good, let him do it again , 
let him delight in it happiness is the outcome of 
good 

119 

Ei cn an evildoer secs happiness as long as his evil 
deed lias not ripened, hut when Ins evil deed has 
ripened, then does the evildoer see evil 

120 

Even a good man secs ci ll days, as long as Ins good 
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deed has not ripened; but when his good deed has 
ripened, then does the good man see happy days. 

121 . 

Let no man think lightly of evil, saying in his 
heart, It will not como near unto me. Even by tho 
falling of water-drops a water-pot is filled; the fool 
becomes full of evil, even if he gathers it little by 
little. 


Let no man think lightly of good, 6aying in his 
heart, It will not benefit me. Even by the falling of 
water-drops a water-pot is filled; the wiso man be- 
comes full of good, even if he gather it little by little. 


Let a man ovoid evil deeds, as a merchant if he has 
few companions and carries much wealth moids a 
dangerous road; as a man nho loves life aioids poi- 
son. 

124 . 

He who lias no wound on Ins hand, may touch poi- 
son with his hand ; poison docs not affect ono n ho has 
no wound; nor is there e\il for one who docs not 
commit evil. 

125 . 

If a man offend a harmless, pure, and innocent per- 


(121 } Tint *erw\ taken ia connection with what precede#, can 
onlr iman that no one •uPtrt ceil but lie who lui committed 
ctiI, or tin , an idea the nrj oppojitc of that pronounced in Luke 
am. 1-5 
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son, the evil fulls back upon that fool, hke light dust 
thrown up against the wind 

126 

Some people are bom again , evildoers go to hell , 
righteous people go to heai en , those who are free from 
all worldly desires enter Nirvana 

127 

Not in the sky, not m the midst of the sea, not if 
we enter into the clefts of the mountains, is there 
known a spot m the whole world where a man might 
he freed from an evil deed 

128 

Not in the sky, not in the midst of the sea not if 
we enter into the clefts of the mountains, is there 
known a spot in the whole world where death could 
not overcome (the mortal) 


(l°o ) Cf In di ache Spruche 1582 Kathasar tsdgara 49 
222 

(126 ) For a description of hell and its long yet not endless 
sufferings see Parables p 132 The pleasures of heaven too 
ore frequently described in tl ese Parables and elsewhere Bud 
dha himself enjoyed these pleasures of heaven before he was 
born for the last time It is probably when good and evil deeds 
are equally balanced tl at men are born again as human beings 
tl is at least is the opinion of the Gamas (Cf Chrofcanwun ed 
II Borer Introd p xv ) 
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CHAPTER X 
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120 

All mon tromblo at punishment, all men fen death , 
lcmombci that jou aio like unto them, and do not kill 
1101 cause slaughter. 


(120) One feels tempted no doubt to tike ‘upamn’ m tho 
senso of tbo nearest (tier Nnebste), tbe neighbour, and to trans 
late having made oneself ono’s neighbour, i; ’loving one’s 
neighbour ns oneself’ But ns ^upain im ' with a short a is tbo 
correct accusative of ‘ uparost wo must translate * having mado 
oneself tbe likeness, the image of others,’ ' having placed oneself 
in the place of others ' This is an expression n Inch occurs fre 
quentlj m Sansl nt (cf Ilitopaden i 11) 

4 Pnu» i yntliAtmano 'bbSshri bhdtimun apt to tfltha, 
Atiinupamjcna bliuteshu dajum Kurvinti sidbava^ " 

‘ As life is dear to oneself it is dear olio to other living beings 
by comparing oneself with others, good people bestow pity on all 
beings ‘ 

bee also Hit i 12, ltdm v 23, 5, ‘ atrodnam upam&w hntva 
siesliu dtreshu rarnjntun* ‘Making oneself n likeness, te 
putting oneself in tbo position of other people, it is right to Jove 
none but one’s own wife’ Dr Fausboll has called attention to 
similar passages >n the Mahiblmata xm 5 3 GO srq 
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All men tremble at punishment, all men love life, 
remember that thou art like unto them, and do not 
kill, nor cause slaughter 

131 

He who for his own sake punishes or kills beings 
longing for happiness, will not find happiness after 
death " 

132 

He who for his own sake does not punish or kill 
beings longing for happiness, will find happiness after 
death 

133 

Do not speak harshly to anybody , those who are 
spoken to will answer thee in the same way Angiy 
speech is painful, blows for blow s will touch thee 

134 

If, like a trumpet trampled underfoot, thou utter 


(131 ) Dr Fausboll points out the Sink ng similarity between 
this verse and two verses occurring in Mauu and tbe Mali a 
bharata 

Mai u v 45 

Yo ‘hmsakam bl utani 1 inasty ktmasukhelAAaya 
Si yivawa ta mrita* inva nn k\niit tukbam edbate 
Mahabh xtti 550S 

Ahimsakim bbutSm damfem vin hanti yah 
AtmanaA eukham ifclAan ea pretya naiva sukbi bbavet 
If it were not for uhimsahint in which Manu and the \fah<i 
bh rata agree 1 should say that the verses in both were Sanskrit 
mod ficationsof the Pali original The verse in the Alaliabliarata 
1 resupposvs the v erse of t} e Dl amn apada 
(133 ) Set Mai Sbhlrata in 40oG 
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not, then thou hast reached JfrrvSna, anger is not 
known in thee 

135 

Asa cowherd with his staff gathers his cows into the 
stable, so do Age and Death gather the life of mam 

136 

A fool does not know when he commits his evil 
deeds but the wicked man bums bj his own deeds, 
as if burnt by fire 

137 

He who inflicts pain on innocent and harmless per- 
sons, will soon come to one of these ten states 

138 

He will have cruel suffering, loss, injury of the 
body, heavy affliction, or loss of mind, 

139 

Or a misfortune of the king, or a fearful accusa- 
tion, or loss of relations, or destruction of treasures, 


(130 ) The metaphor of ‘ burning’ for * suffering is very com 
mou in Buddhist literature Everything burns, everything 
Buffers ’ was one of the first experiences of Buddha himself See 

v no 

(133 ) ‘ Cruel Buffering is explained by sisaroga, headache, 
etc * Loss’ is taken for lo a s of money ‘Injury of the bodj ’ 
>3 held to be the cutting off of the arm, and other limbs * Heavy 
afflictions’ are, again, various kinds of diseases 

(139) 'Misfortune of the king’ may mean, a misfortune 
that happened to the king, defeat by an enemy, and therefore 
conquest of the country ‘ Upasarga means accident, misfor- 
tune Dr Bausboll translates ‘rayato va upa'saggam’ by *ful 

V 
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140 

Or lightning-fire will burn his houses , nnd when 
his body is destroyed, the fool will go to hell 

141 

Not nakedness, not platted hair, not dirt, not fust- 
lug, or lying on the earth, not rubbing with dust, not 
sitting motionless, can purify a mortal who has not 
ovcrcomo desues 


gontis (hum-) deftctionem Dr 'Weber by Beatrafung tom 
laonig ’ Abbhakkh ma n Sansk obhjakhymam 13 a heavy nc 
ctmfion for ftigh treason or similar offences 

The destruction of pleasures or treasures is explained by 
gold being changed to coals (see farab c« p 9S) pearls to cot 
ton seed corn to potsherds, nnd by men and cattle becoming 
blind, lame etc 
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He who, though dressed in fine apparel, exercises 
tranquillity, is quiet, subdued, restrained, chaste, and 
has ceased to find fault with all other beings, he in 
deed is a Brahmana, an ascetic (ATamawa), a friar 
(bhikshu) 

143 

Is there m this world any man so restrained by hu 
mility that he does not mind reproof, as a well trained 
horse the whip ? 

144 

Like a well trained horse when touched by the 


of the sa nts like Sanputra Maudgalyayana and others ran out 
full of joy But when she saw these friars with their hair 1 ke 
p geon wings covered by nothing but dirt offensive and look Eg 
like demons she became sad Why are you sad 9 sad her 
mother in law SumagadhH replied O mother if these are 
sa nts what must sinners be like ? 

Buroouf (Introd p 312) supposed that the Oa nas only and not 
the Buddl ists allowed nakedness But the Ga nas too do not 
allow it universally They are div ded into two parties the Svet am 
baras and Digambaras The /SVetambaras clad m white are the 
followers of Parrvanatli a and wear clothes The Digambaras i e 
Bky clad d srobed are followers of Mabimra and res dent cl lefly 
in Southern Ind a At present they too wear clotl mg but not 
when eating (See Sastram A yar p sn ) 

Tt e grat a or the hair platted and gathered up in a knot was a 
sign of a Saiva ascetic The s ttmg motionless is one of the 
postures assumed by ascetics CJough explains ukkuftka as 
the act of sitting on the heels "W ilson gives lor utkaiukasana 
sitting on the hams (See Fau^boll note on verse 140 ) 

(142 ) As to dandaaidMn'i see Mahibh in 65o9 
(143 144 ) I am very doubtful as to the real meaning of these 
verses I think tf e r object is to show how reproof or punish 
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whip, be ye active and lively, ana by faith, by 
virtue, by energy, by meditation, by discernment of 
the law you uill overcome this great pain (of re 
proof), perfect in knowledge and in behaviour, and 
ne\ ei forgetful 

145 

Well makers lead tho water (wherever they like), 
fletchers bend the arrow, carpenters break a log of 
Wood , wi«e people fashion themselves 


merit should be borne I therefore take bhadra assa m the 
sen«e of a well broke i or well trained not in the sense of a 
sp r ted horse Ilti no doubt meins generally shame but it 
also n cans 1 umil ty or modesty llowe er I g e my trans 
lat on ns conjectural only for there ire several passages m tl e 
co nentnry wh ch I do not understand 
(145 ) Tl e same ns verse 80 
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How is tl — ghter, how is there joy, os this 

world ts always burning? Why do you not seek a 
light, ye who are surrounded by darkness ? 

147 

Look at this dressed up lump, covered with wounds, 
joined together, sickly, full of many thoughts, which 
has no strength, no hold * 

148 

This body is wasted, full of sickness, and frail, 
this heap of corruption breaks to pieces, the life in it 
is death 

149 

Those white bones, like gourds thrown away in the 
autumn, what pleasure is there m looking at them ? 


(146) Dr FausboJl translates semper exardeseit recordatio,' 
Dr "Weber, * da s dock bestandig Summer giebt ’ The commen 
tator explains as this abode is always lighted by passion and the 
other fires (Cf Hardy * Manual * p 49o ) 
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After i frame lias liecn made of the bones, it is 
covered with flesh and blood, and there dwell in it 
old age and death, pride and deceit 

151 

The brilliant chariots of kings are destroyed, the 
body also approaches destruction, but the virtues of 
good people never approach destruction, thus do tho 
good say to the good 

152 

A man who has learnt little, grows old like an ox , 
his flesh grows, but his knowledge does not grow 

153 , 154 

Without ceasing shall I run through a course of many 
births, looking for the maker of this tabernacle, — and 
painful is birth again and again But now, maker of 
the tabernacle, thou hast been seen , thou shalt not make 
up this tabernacle agam All thy rafters are broken, 
thy ridge pole is sundered , the mind, being sundered, 
has attained to the extinction of all desires 

(150 ) The expression mamsaloh talepanam is curiously like 
the express on used in Manu vi 76 mam sason i talepanam and 
in several passages of tl e Mahabharata xn 12462 12053 as 
pointed out by Dr Fausboll 

(153 154 ) These two verses are famous among Buddhists for 
they are the words which the founder of Buddl ism is supposed 
to have uttered at the moment he attained to Buddhahood (See 
Spence Hardy Manual p 180 ) According to the Lalita vis 
tan the words uttered on that solemn occasion were those 
quoted in the note to verse 39 Though the purport of both is 
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Men who hare not observed proper discipline, and 
have not gained wealth ia their youth, they pensh 
like old herons in a lale without fish 

156 

Men who have not observed proper discipline, and 
have not gained wealth m their youth, they he like 
broken hows, 6ighing after the past 


the same, the tradition preserved by t be Southern Buddhists 
shows greater vigour than that of the North 

‘ The maker of the tabernacle ’ is explained as a poetical expres- 
sion for the cause of new births, at least according to the views of 
Buddha’s followers, whatever his own views may bare been Bud - 
dhahad conquered Mara, the representative of worldly temptations, 
the father of worldly desires, and as desires (tamha) are, by means 
of ‘ upadana ' and ‘ bhava,' the cau«e of yati,’ or birth, the destruc 
tion of desires and the defeat of Mara are really the same thing, 
though expressed differently in the philosophical and legendary 
language of the Buddhists Tanbi, thirst or desire, is mentioned 
as serving in the army of Mara (' Lotus,’ p 413 ) There are some 
valuable remarks of Mr D’Alwis on these verses in the 'Atta 
nugaluvansa,’ p csxvm This learned scholar points out a cer 
tain similarity in the metaphors used by Buddha, and some verses 
m Mann, vi 7G-77 (See aI«o SlaLSbh xu 12163-4 ) Mr 
B’ Ala is’ quotation, however, from * Pimm/ m 2, 112, proves in 
no way that 4 smdhavissan/ or any other future can, if standing 
by itself, be used in a past sen«e Famnt speaks of 4 bhuta- 
anadyatana ’ and he restricts the use of the future in a past 
sense to cases where the future follows \ erbs expressive of recol 
lection, etc 

(153 ) On 'yfliyanti/t e ‘kah ayanti,’ ere Dr Bolfen&en’s learned 
remarks, 4 Zeit? thrift der Deutschen Morgenl Gc«ell?cbaft/ srm 
831, and Boehtlingk Both, * e ‘l«La ’ 
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157 

If a m ty n hold himself dear let him watch himself 
caiefully , during one at least out of the three watches 
a wise man should be watchful 

158 

Let each man first direct himself to what is proper, 
then let him teach others , thus a wise man will not 
suffer 

159 

Let each man make himself as he teaches others 
to be he who is well subdued may subdue (others) , 
one s own self is difficult to subdue 

160 

Self is the lord of self who else could be the lord ? 
With self well subdued a man finds a lord such as 
few can find 


(157 ) The three watches „f the „ gh t ,,e meant for the three 
stages of 1 fe 
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161 

The eul done by oneself, self begotten =clf bred, 
crushes the wicked, a§ a diamond breaks a precious 
stone 

162 

He whose wickedness is very great brings himself 
down to that state where his enemy wishes him to be, 
as a creeper does with the tree which it surrounds 

163 

Bad deeds, and deeds hurtful to ourselves are easy 
to do , what is beneficial and good, that is very diffi 
cult to do 

164 

The wicked man who scorns the rule of the vener 
able (Arahat), of the elect (Anya) of the virtuous, 
and follows false doctnne, he bears that to his own 
destruction, like the fruits of the Kanaka reed 

16o 

By oneself the evil is done, by oneself one suffers , 
by oneself evil is left undone, by oneself one is pun 
fied Punty and impurity belong to oneself, no one 
can punfy another 


(164 ) The teed either d es after it baa borne fru t or is cat 
down for the sake of its fru t 

Diltf i 1 terally view is u«ed even by itself like the Greek 
banes s in the sen«e of heresy (see Burnouf Lotu« p 444) In 
other places a d sanction s made between wikihad fth\ (v 1G7 
316) and eammad Ith (v 319) If arahatam anj3na« are 
used in the r techn cal sense we should translate the reverend 
Arhats — Arbat being the h ghest degree of the four orders of 
Anyas viz Srotaapanna Sakndagamm Anagam o and Arbat 
See note to v 178 
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Let no one forget his otto duty for the sake of 
another’s, however great , let a man, after he has dis- 
cerned his own duty, be always attentn e to his duty 


(1G0 ) * Attba ’ lit object ' mast be taken m a moral sense as 
‘duty rather than as ‘advantage The story which Buddba- 
gbosha tells of the ‘ Thera Attadattha gi\ cs a clue to the origin 
of some of his parables which seem to have been invented to suit 
tbo text of the Dbammapada rather than t ice versd A similar 
case occurs in the commentary to verse 227 
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THE WORLD 

167 

Do not follow the evil law * Do not live on in 
thoughtlessness f Do not follow false doctrine f Be 
not a friend of tho world 

168 

Rouse thyself’ do not be idle 1 Follow the law of 
virtue* The virtuous lives happily m this world 
and m the next 

169 

Follow the law of virtue, do not follow that of 
sin The virtuous lives happily in this world and in 
the next 

170 

Do oh upon the world as a bubble, look upon it as a 
mirage the kmg of death does not see him who thus 
looks down upon the world 

iti 

Come, look at this glittering world, like unto a 
royal chanot , tho foolish are immersed in it, but the 
wise do not cling to it 
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He 'who formerly was reckless and afterwards be 
came sober, brightens up this world, lik^ the moon 
when freed from clouds 

17B 

He whose evil deeds are covered by good deeds, 
brightens up this world, like the moon when freed 
from clouds 

174 

This world is dark, few only can see here , a few 
only go to heaven, hie birds escaped from the net 

175 

The swans go on the path of the sun, they go 
through the ether by means of their miraculous power , 
the wise are led out of this world, when they have con 
qucTed Mara and his train 

176 

If a man has transgressed one law, and speaks lies, 
and scoffs at another world there is no evil ho will 
not do 

177 

The uncharitable do not go to the world of the gods , 
fools only do not pruse liberality , a wise man rejoices 
m liberality, and through it becomes blessed in the 
other world 


(175 ) llama may be meant for the bird whether flamingo 
or swan or ib s (sec Hardy Mm ual p 1") but jt may also I 
bel ere be taken in the sense of sunt As to iddh ma-ncal 
power i e nddhi see Bum ouf Lotus p 310 Spence Hardy 
Manuil pp 19S and 501 Legends pp 55 177 See i ote to 
ver>o 2al 
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178 - 

Better than sovereignty over the earth, better than 
going to heaven, better than lordship over all worlds, 
is the reward of the first step in holiness. 


(178 ) ‘ Sotapatti,’ the technical term for the first step in the 
path that leads to Nirvana There are four such steps, or stages, 
and on entering each, a man receives a new title — 

1 The ‘ Srota apanna,’ lit he who has got into the stream 
A man may have seven more births before he reaches the other 
shore, i e ‘ NirvSna * 

2 * Sakndagamin,’ lit he who comes back once, so called be- 
cause, after haring entered this stage, a man is bom only once 
more among men or god» 

3 ‘ A nSgamin,* lit be who does not come back, so called be 
cause, after this stage, a man cannot be bom again in a lower 
world, but can only enter a Brahman world before he reaches 
Nirvana. 

4 ‘ Arhat,’ the venerable, the perfect, who has reached the 
highest stage that can be reached, and from which Nirvana is per- 
ceived (sukkhavipa«sana, ‘ Lotus,’ p S19) See Hardy, * Eastern 
Monacbism,’ p 280, Buraonf, Introduction, p 209, Koppen, 
p 398 , D Alwis, Attanngaluvan«a, p eixiv 
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„eon qTOB t» 

a.*-— - 

a wrong path 9 lg Q 

Ecnod til Omniscient, int o a wrong r^ 1 

seems clear, contain many , t b taken tt3 a u appella- 

to solve .Bujahn/theAn*^”^ Buddha' It means, 

tire rather than as the prop knowledge ' Ananta 

sujbody nho 1ms am, ^ rf nolinuted knoir- 

golaram I take '» Br r ,„ sbo u takes as an epithet of 

ledge A P* da " , b „„„ jai.l.. I take as an accusa 

b i mi “ ih ° of '" 0Depl ”° 

The commenta- 

seem, to take it in the sense of ' in whose conquest nothing 1. 
'n„„e' « who ha. conquered all sms and all pa-s.on. _ In hat 
case a c should hare to supply kdeso (masc ) or rlgo, or take 
‘koli* m tlic sense of an) enemy Cf v 103 
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181 

E% en the gods envy those "who arc awakened and 
not forgetful, who are given to meditation, who are 
wise, and who delight in the repose of retirement 
(from the world) 

182 

Hard is the conception of men, hard is the life of 
mortals, hard is the hearing of the True Law, hard is 
the birth of the Awakened (the attainment of Bud- 
dhahood) 

183 

Not to commit any sm, to do good, and to punfy 
one’s mind, that is the teaching of the Awakened 

184 

The Awakened call patience the highest penance, 

(188 ) This Yer»e is again one of the most Bolemn Yer>es among 
the Buddhists According to Csoma de Koros, it ought to follow 
the famous Aryl stanza, ‘ Te dharama’ (‘ Lotus ’ p 522) and serre 
as its complement But though this may be the case in Tibet, it 
was not so originally Bumouf has fully discmsed the metre and 
meaning of our ver-<e on pp 527, 528 of his ‘ Lotus ’ He prefers 
‘ eafattapandamanam,’ which Csoma translated by ‘ the mind must 
be brought under entire subjection ’ (svafittaparidanianam) and 
the late Dr Mill by ‘ proprn intellectus subjugatio ’ But bis own 
MS of the 1 Mabapadhana sutta’ gave likewise safottapanyodapa 
nam,’ and this is no doubt the correct reading (See D Alwis , ' At- 
tanugaluvama cjiix ) AVe found panyodappeya ’ in yerse 88, in. 
tlie seme of freeing oneself from the troubles of thought The only 
que'tion is whether the root * da ’ with the prepositions * pan’ and 
* ava,’ should be taken in the seme of cleansing oneself from or 
cutting oneself out from I prefer the former conception, the 
same which in Buddhist literature hasgiren nse to the name Ara 
dana, a legend, originally a pure and virtuous act, an apuntia, after 
wards a sacred storv, and possibly a story the hearing of which 
purifies the mind See Boehtlingk Both s v 'aradana ’ 
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ascetic (Sramnra) who insults other 

185 

Hot to blame, not to strike, to live ^ eat 

the teaching of the Awakened 


186 


” rS'5.“ “ 2 

taste and cause pain, he is wise 

187 

_ v nrortW pleasures he finds no satisfaction, 

the^hsciple who^ fully awakened delights only m 
the destruction of all desires 


law winch lead. to “° , la , va „f the Buddhists 

Wl. of the oldest collection of ft. mors a ^ ^ rf Qsndama 

(Botnoof Introduct on p » Southern nnd the 

Borthern Buddhist. J^ eller ,ug S csts as tl 0 title of that very 
be meant ” £‘ of nt ., tor „pla.n, .t by J trtata.rla and 

collection i ^ «janJ*»m f° r fayanasanatn ece 

. rr^l In »i 0978 however we fiod also *ajja3ano 

M (1S7 ) Tl ere .s a cunous cmdar ty between this vei-e and verse 

f.jyi (0919) of tbo Santipana . . 

1,1 Iw htoa-nlha- lobe yai ta d.vyam mahat enhl am 
Tn.l .11.1 ayasuhliasya te olrh.taJ ahodas.m lalam 
a ml wl atever dehel t of love tl ere . a on earth and whatever is t e 
A rat del 1 1 in heaven tl cv are not wortl the sutcci ft ] art of the 
pleasure wl . h springs from the destruction of all do res 



CHAPTER XIV. 


CXIU 


188 . 

Men, driven by fear, go to many a refuge, to moun- 
tains and forests, to groves and sacred trees. 

189 . 

But that is not a safe refuge, that is not the best 
refuge; a* man is not delivered from all pains after 
having gone to that refuge. 

190 . 

He who takes refuge with Buddha, the Law, and 
the Church ; he who. with clear understanding, sees 
the four holy truths : — 

191 . 

Yiz. Pam, the on gin of pain, the destruction of 
pam, and the eightfold holy way that leads to the 
quieting of pain ; — 

• 192 . 

That is the safe refuge, that is the best refuge; 
having gone to that refuge, a man is delivered from 
all pam. 


(188-192 ) These verses occur in Sanskrit m the * Pr&tih&rya- 
sutra/ translated by Bumouf, Introduction, pp IG2-189 , eee p 
18G Burnouf translates * rukkba£ety&m ’ by * arbres consacres 
properly, sacred shrines under or near a tree 
(190 ) Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha are called the 'Truarana ’ 
(cf Burnouf, Introd p G30) The four holy truths are the four 
statements that there is pam m this world, that the source of 
pam is desire, that desire can be annihilated, that there is a way 
{Srinmir bf SaiSbs } bf irbccb tbe ssmbclsltsti «ji r sll desictur css 
be achieved, and freedom be obtained That a ay consists of 
eight parts (See Burnouf, Introduction p 690) The eightfold 
way forms the subject of chapter xvui (Sec alto * Chips from a 
German Workshop,’ 2nd ed vol i p 201*e*y) 


h 



eviv 


i)HAintAPAD.i 


198 

A supernatural person is not easily found, he is not 
horn everywhere "Wherever such a sage is born, 
that race prospers 

194 

Happy is the arising of the Awakened, happy is 
the teaching of the True Law, happy is peace in the 
church, happy is the devotion of those who are at 
peace 

195 , 196 

He who pays homage to those who deserve homage, 
whether the awakened (Buddha) or their disciples, those 
who have o\ crcome the host (of evils) and crossed the 
flood of sorrow, he who pajs homage to such as havo 
found deliverance and know no fear, his merit can 
never be measured b} anybodv 



cxv 


CHAPTER XV 

HAPPINESS 

197 

Let us li\c happily then, not hating tho=e who hate 
us* let us dwell free from hatred among men who 
hate ? 

198 

Let us live happily then, free from ailments among 
the ailing 1 let us dwell free from ailments among men 
who are ailing * 

199 

Let us hie happily then, free from greed among 
the greedy * let us dwell free from greed among men 
who are greedy * 

200 

Let us Ii\ c happily then, though wc call nothing 


(19S ) The ailment here meant 13 moral rather than pbraica! 
Cf Mahabb xu 9924 4 samprar.uito mrdmavaA, 9025, yo 'sail 
prt/rSntiLo rogas l&m tnsh«Aw tragatah eulha® ’ 

(°00 ) The words placed m the mouth of the king of \ ideha* 
while his residence MithiU was m flame*, are cunou»ly like our 
ver*c cf Mababh 311 9917, 

Susukham rata g\\ 4ml yasya roe nlsti kimkana. 

MithiUvdm pradiptdydw na roe dal vati limi-ana 

£2 





DIIA5IM \J*AT)A 


our own 1 "We shall be WvC the bright gods, feeding 
on happiness 1 

201 

Victory breeds hatred, for the conquered is unhappy 
He who has given up both victory and defeat, lie, 
the contented is happy 


202 

There is no fire like passion , there is no unlucky 
die like hatred , there is no pain lil c this body , there 
is no happiness like rest 

203 

Hunger is the worst of diseases, the body the 


I live happily indeed for I hare nothing While MithilA is n 
flames nothing of mine jb burning 

The dbbassara t e kbhlsvara tl e br ght gods are frequently 
mentioned (Cf Bumouf Introd p 611 ) 

(20° ) I take kali in tl e sense of an unlucky d e which makes 
a player lose 1 1 game A. real aim lc seems wanted here as in 
v 252 where for the same reason I translate gral a by shark 
not by captmtas as Dr Fausboll proposes The same scholar 
translates kali in our verse by peccatum If there is any ob 
jection to translating kali in Pali by unlucky die I should still 
prefer to take it in the sense of the age of depravity or the demon 
of depriv ty 

Body for khondha is a free translation but it is difficult 
to find any other render og According to the Buddhists each 
sentient being consists of five kbandha (skandha) or branches 
the organized body (rupa khandba) with its four internal capa 
cities of sen sat on (vedan&) perception (sawyna) conception 
(samsk&n) knowledge (viynina) See Burnouf Introd pit 589 
631 Lotus p 335 

(203) It is difficult to give an exact rendering of samskan 
which I have translated sometimes bv body or created things 
sometimes by natural desires Si askSra is the fourths 




CKAFXEP XV. 


CXV11 


greatest of pains, if one knows tins truly, that is 
Nirvana, the highest happiness 

204 

Health is the greatest of gifts, contentedness the 
best nches, trust is the best of relatives, Nirvawa, 
the highest happiness 

205 

He who has tasted the sweetness of solitude and 
tranquillity, is free from fear and free from sm, while 
he tastes the sweetness of drinking in the Law 


the five ' khandhas but tbe commentator takes it here, as well 
as in v. 255 for tho five ‘ khandhas ’ together, in which case we 
can only translate it by body, or created things There is how- 
ever, another 1 sawisk&ra ’ that which follows immediately upon 
‘ nvidya,' ignorance, as the second of the mdinas ’ or causes of 
existence, and this too might be calted the greatest pain, consider 
ing that it is tho cause of birth which is the cause of all pain Bur 
nouf, ‘Lotus’ pp 109 827 sajs 1 homme des Buddhistes qui 
doue mt^rieurement de 1 idee de la forme \oit au dehors des 
formes et apres les avoir vameues, so dlt je connais je vois 
ressemble Bingulierement au ‘ sujet victoneux de cliaque objec 
tmte qui demeure le sujet tnorapbant de toutes choses ’ 

‘Sasiskira’ seems sometimes to have a different and less 
technical meaning and be used in the sense of conceptions 
plans desires as for instance in r 3G8, where samkhlrinaw 
kharant is used much like ‘ tamhSkhjj a Desires however, are 

the result of ‘ Bamkhira and if tbe samkblras are destrojed, 
desires cease, see v 154 * aisamkhAragatam inttaw tamhanam 
kbayam ayy^agl ’ Again in his comment on v 75 Buddhaghosha 
eajs ‘ upadhiviveko samkharascmgaaikaw unodeti and again, 
upadhmvcko ia. airupadhinSm pu^gallnam v isamkhSragaimlm ’ 
For a similar sentiment, see Stanislas Julten ‘Les AvadAnas,’ 
vol i p 40, Lc corps est la plu9 grande source de souffrance ” 
etc I should say that ‘ khandha ’ in v 202 and 'samkhdi-u in 
v 203, arc nearly if not quite, sjnonymous I should prefer to 




ci.vm 


DUAMMAPADA 


206 

The sight of the elect (Arya) is good, to live with 
them is always happiness , if a man does not sec fools, 
he will he truly happy 

207 

He who walks m the company of fools suffers a long 
way , company with fools, as with an enemy, is always 
painful , company with the wise is pleasure, like meet 
mg with kinsfolk 

208 

Therefore, one ought to follow the wise, tlio Intel 
ligent, the learned, the much enduring, the dutiful, 
the elect , one ought to follow a good and wise man, 
as the moon follows the path of the stars. 

read jigafcHa parama as a compound O ga kJcTii or as it i» 
written in one MS dga Jckli (Sk yighats9i ) means not only 
hunger hut appetite desire 

(20S ) I should 1 ke to read sukho £a dhirasamvaso 



CXIX 


CHAPTER XVI. 

PLEVSURE. 


209 . 

Ho who gives liimsclf to vanity, and docs not give 
himself to meditation, forgetting tho real aim (of life) 
and grasping at pleasure, will in time envy him who 
has exerted himself in meditation. 

210 . 

Let no man ever look for wliat is pleasant, or what 
is unpleasant. Not to see wliat is pleasant is pain, 
and it is pain to sec wliat is unpleasant 


Let, therefore, no man love anything; loss of the 
helmed is evil. Those who love nothing, and hate 
nothing, have no fetters. 

°12. 

Prom pleasure comes grief, from pleasure comes 
fear; he w ho is free from pleasure knows neither grief 
nor fear. 

21H. 

Prom atr«Tti(U» corner grief, from affection comet 



DHAMMAFVDA. 


fear, ho who is tee from affection knows neither 
grief hof fear 


214 


*n 

From lust comes gnO, fro- Just <»mos ^, ho 
who is free from lust knows neither grief n 


215 


ftom love eomes grief, from love comes . tar , he 
who is free from love knows neither gri 


216 

From greed comes gnef, from greed comes fear , he 
who is free from greed knows neither grief nor 


217 


S e who possesses virtue and mteUigenoe^who m 
,ns° speaks the truth, and does what is his own hnsi 
ness, him the world will hold dear 


218 


2J.O 

-rr— 

ursfi - ““ * t 

called TJrdhvavisrotas (carried upwards hy the stream)^ 


{°18 1 ‘ flrdb, am'rotas or uddhamsoto ,, the teeta cal name 
foronewho has reached the world of tl e Ayr has (At**) and 
„ proceeding to that of the Akau.shlJas (AknmHia) This is 
t J last stage before he reaches the formless world the Amp* 
dhSto (See Parables p 123 Burnout Introd 599 ) Originally 
• urdhrawarotas may hare been used m a lesa technical sense 
meaning one who 8 Mm3 ago nst the stream and is not carried 
awa) hy the \ulgar passions of the world 



CHAPTER XVI. 


fiTTI 


219 . 

Kinsfolk, friends, and lovers salute a man who has 
been long away, and returns safe from afar. 

220 . 

In like manner his good works receive him who 
has done good, and has gone from this world to the 
other ; — as kinsmen receive a friend on his return. 



CX.XU 


CHAPTEE XVII 


221 

Lot a man ^ tto 

r J to mt.cn body on son,, »d 

w ho calls nothing his own 

222 

holding the reins ^ 

. nT1 CT(>T hv love, let him over 
comif eTi^hy good^let him overcome the greedy by 
liberality, the liar by truth 

224 

Speak the truth, do not yield to anger, give, it 

oml 'Body and soul is the translation of ntoarupa" lit 
. ^e aid fora tie ninth of tbo Buddhist Nidinas (Cf Bnrnouf 
iTod p *” - e-rh lecture on Buddhism and B, 

enndet The Lite of Gaudama p 454) 
b (223 ) Mahabli\xu 3550 asadbum eadbuna yayet 



CHAPTER XVII 


c xxm 


thou art ashed, from the little thou hast , by tho=c 
steps thou wilt go near the gods 

225 

The sages who injure nobody, and who always con- 
trol their body, they will go to the unchangeable place 
(Nirvana), where if they haie gone, they will suffer 
no more 

220 

Those who are always watchful, who study day and 
night, and who strive after Nirvana, their passions 
will come to an end 


227 

This is an old saying, O Atula, this is not only of 
to-day “ They blame him who sits silent, they blame 
him who speaks much, they also blame him who 
says little, there is no one on earth who is not 
blamed 


228 

There never was, there never will be, nor is there 


(227) It appears from the commentary that ‘ porAnam’ and 
' ayyatanam’ are neuters referring to what happened formerly and 
what happens to day, and that they are not to be taken as adjec 
tires referring to ‘ Asmara, ’ etc The commentator mnst hare 
read ‘ atula instead of ‘ atulam * and he explains it as the name of 
a pupil whom Gautama addressed by that name This may be so 
(see note to ver*e ICG) , but ‘ atula’ may also be taken in tbe sense 
of incomparable (AlahAbb xui 1937) and in that ease we ougbt 
to Bupply, with Professor Weber, some such word as *83w’ or 
‘ saying * 



CXX1V 


DHAMHAPADA 


now, a man. who is always blamed, or a man. who 
is always praised 

229, 230 

But be whom those who discriminate praise con- 
tinually day after day, as without blemish, wise, rich in 
knowledge and virtue, who would dare to blame him, 
like a com made of gold from the Gambia river ? Even 
the gods praise him, he is praised even by Brahman 

231 

Beware of bodily anger, and control tby body’ 
Leavo the sms of the body, and with thy body prac- 
tise virtue * 

232 

Beware of the anger of *^e tongue, and control thy 
tongue r Leave the sms' of the tongue, and practise 
Virtue with thy tongue ’ 

233 

Beware of the anger of the mind, and control thy 
mind 1 Leave the sms of the mind, and practise virtue 
with thy mmd ’ 

234 

The wise who control their body, who control their 
tongue, the wise who control their mind, are indeed 
well controlled 


(230 ) The Brahman worlds are higher than the Deva worlds 
as the Bra&ana rs higher than a Deva , (see Hardy, * Manual ’ 
p 25 , Burnouf, Introduction, pp 134, 181 ) 



exxv 


CHAPTER XVTII. 

DIPURITY. 

235 . 

Thou art now like a scar leaf, the messengers of 
Death (Tama) have come near to thee ; thou standest 
at the door of thy departure, and thou hast no pro- 
vision for thy journey. 

236 . 

Make thyself an island, work hard, be wise ! When 
thy impurities arc blown away, and thou art free from 
guilt, thou wilt enter into the heavenly world of the 
Elect (Ariya), 

237 . 

Thy life has come to an end, thou art come near 
to Death (Yama), there is no resting-place for thee 


(235 ) * Byyoga’ seems to mean ' departure ’ (See Buddha- 
gUosha’s commentary on verso 152, p 319, 1 1 , Fausboll, * Fit© 
Cdtakas,* p 35 

(230) An ‘island,’ for a drowning man to sare birn«elf (Seo 
verse 25 ) ' Dipaoihara * is tbe name of one of the former Bud 
dbas, and it is also u«cd os an appellative of tbe Buddha 



CSX'S 1 


DHAHHAPADA 


on the road, and thou hast no provision for thy jour* 
ney 

238 

Make thyself an island, work hard, he wise ' When 
thy impurities are blown away, and thou art free from 
guilt, thou wilt not enter again into birth and decay 

239 

Let a wise man blow off the impurities of his soul, 
as a smith blows off the impurities of silver, one by 
one, little by little, and from time to time 

240 

Impurity arises from the iron, and, having arisen 
from it, it destroys it, thus do a transgressor’s own 
works lead him to the evil path 

241 

The taint of prayers is non repetition , the tanlt of 
houses, non repair the taint of the bodj is sloth, the 
taint of a watchman thoughtlessness 

242 

Bad conduct is the taint of woman, greediness the 
taint of a benefactor, tainted are all evil ways, in 
this world and m the next 


243 

But there is a taint worse than all tamts, ignorance 
is the greatest taint O mendicants f throw off that 
taint, and become taintless » 



CHATTER XVIII 


cxxm 


244 

Life is easy to live for a man who is without shame, 
a crow hero, a mi c chi e f-m ak er, an insulting, hold, and 
wretched fellow 


245 

But life is hard to live for a modest man, who 
always looks for what is pure, who is disinterested, 
quiet, spotless, and intelligent 

240 

He who destroys life, who speaks untruth, who 
takes in this world what is not gi\cn him, who takes 
another man’s wife , 

247 

And the man who giics himself to drinking intoxi- 
cating liquors, he, ei en m this v, orld, digs up his own 
root 

248 

0 man, know this, that the unrestrained are in a 
had state , take care that greediness and nee do not 
bring thee to grief for a long tune I 


(214 ) ‘ Pakkbandin’ is identified by Dr Fausboll with ‘pra 
skandin one who jumps forward, m«ults or, as Bnddhaghosha 
explains it, one who meddles with other people a bcaine 1 ”, an in 
terloper At all e\ ents it is a term of reproach, and, as it would 
seem, of theological reproach 

(24G) On the fire principal commandments which are re 
capitulated in reives 240 and 247, see Parables, p 153 
(2 IS) Cf ^rababhSrata, xn 4055, ‘jeshaw vnttu £a earn 
yati ’ bee also r 307 





DimiMUHDt 


255 

Thor? is no path through the air, a man is not a 
/Sramana bj outward acts No creatures are eternal , 
hut the awakened (Buddha) are never shaken 

(259 ) Samfebdift for sajnskSra cf note to v 203 



CXXV1 


CHAPTER XIX. 

TI1E JUST 

250 , 257 . 

A man is not a jnst judge if he carries a matter by 
violence; no, he who distinguishes both right and 
wrong, who is learned and leads others, not by vio- 
lence, but by law and equity, ho who is a guardian of 
the law and intelligent, he is called Just. 

258 . 

A man is not learned because he talks much ; he 
who is patient, free from hatred and fear, he is called 
learned. 

259 . 

A man is not a supporter of the law because he 
talks much ; even if a man has learnt little, but sees 
the law bodily, he is a supporter of the law, a man 
who never neglects the law. 


(239 ) Bnddhaghosha here takes law (dhamma) in the sen«e of 
the four great truths, see note to v 190 Could ‘ dbammaira 
Hyena passati ’ mean, he observes the law in his acts ? Hardly, 
if we compare expressions like ‘ dhammam vipaasato,’ y, 373 

i 2 
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DrCAMALAPADA 


260 

A man is not an elder because Ins head is grey , 
his age may be ripe, but he is called ‘ Old in vain 5 

261 

He in whom there is truth, virtue, love, restraint, 
moderation, he who is free from impurity and is wise, 
he is called an ‘ Elder ’ 

262 

An envious, greedy, dishonest man does not become 
respectable by means of much talking only, or by the 
beauty of his complexion 

263 

He m whom all this is destroyed, taken out with 
the i cry root, he, freed from hatied and wise, is called 
‘ Respectable ’ 

264 

Not by tonsure does an undisciplined man who 
speaks falsehood, become a >Sramana , can a man be a 
/Siamana who is still held captive by desire and 
greediness 9 

265 

He who always quiets the evil, whether small or 
large, he is called a /S'ramana (a quiet man), because 
he has quieted all evil 


(2Go ) This 18 a cur ous etymology because it Bhows tl at at 
thetineivlen tb 3 Terse was written tbe original meaning of 
ar&mana had b en forgotten mesa( orrg . m 

tbe language of tbe Brahmans a man wl 0 performed bard pea 
anccs from mm to wo k \ ard etc When it became tl e name 



CUAFTEP XIX 


CXXXU1 


266 

A man is not a mendicant (Bhikshu) simply be 
cause he asks others for alms , he who adopts the 
whole law is a Bhikshu, not he who only begs 

267 

He who is above good and evil, who is "haste, who 
with knowledge pa«=cs through the world, he indeed 
is called a Bhikshu 

268, 269 

A man is not a Hum because he observes silence 
(mona, i e manna) if he is foolish and ignorant , but 
the wise who, taking the balance chooses the good 
and avoids evil, he is a ‘ Mum, and is a Mum ’ 
thereby , he who m this world weighs both sides is 
called a ‘ Mum * 

270 

A man is not an Elect (Anya) because he injures 
living creatures , because he has pity on all living 
creatures, therefore is a man called 1 Anya ’ 


of the Buddh st ascet cs the language Lad changed and rraraana 
was pronounced satnana I* ow there is another Sanskrit root 
jam to qn et wh ch in P&li becomes 1 kewi«c earn and from 
tb s root sam to qu et and not from mm to t rc d d the 
popular etjmology of the day and the nr ter of onr sc r°e derive 
the t tie of the Buddh st pr ests The original form rramana 
became known to the Greeks as Sap/iavai, that of satnana as 
lapavauH the former through Megasthenes the latter through 
Bardesanes SO-GO b c (See La* en Ind sche Altertbums 
kunde l 700 ) The Cl me e Sbamen and the Tungus an 
Shamen come from the same source thongh the latter is some 
tiroes doubted 

(2GC-270 / The et} mologics here g ven of the ord nary t ties of 
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DHAilMAPADA 


271, 272 

Not only by discipline and vows, not only by much 
learning, not by entering into a trance, not b} sleep- 
ing alone, do I earn tho happiness of release which no 
worldling can know A Bhikshu receives confidence 
when he has reached the complete destruction of all 
desires ' 


the followers of Buddha are entirely fanciful and are curious only 
as showing liow tl e people who spoke Pdli bad lost the etymological 
consciousness of their language A Bhikshu is a beggar sea 
Buddhist friar who has left bis family and lives entirely on alms 
Muni is a sage hence Sfckya muni the name of Gautama 
4 Muni comes from man to think and from mum* comes 
4 mauna silence ‘Ariya again is the general name of those 
who embrace a religious life It meaut originally respectable 
noble In v 270 it seems as if the writer wished to guard 
against deriving anya from an enemy See note to v 22 
(272 ) The last line is obscure because the commentary is ini 
perfect 





CHAPTER XA 

TIIE WAY 

273 

The best of ways is the Eightfold, the be«t of 
truths the Four Words, the best of virtues pa«»xon 
lessne^s , the best of men he who has eyes to see 

274 

This is the way, there is no other that leads to the 
purifying of intelligence Go ye on this way ' Every 
thing else is the deceit of Mara (the tempter) 


If you go on this way, you will make an end of pain I 


(273 ) The eight-fold or eight membered way is the techoical 
term for the way by which Nirvana is attained ( c ee Burnonf 
Lotus 519 ) This very way constitutes the fourth of the Pour 
Truths or the four words of truth viz Du^kha pain s amu 
daya origin N rodba detraction Mdrga road ( Lotus 
p 517 ) c ee note to v 178 For another explanat on of the 
MArga or way see Hardy Eastern Monaehi*m p 2S0 

(27o ) The salyas arrows or thorns are the lokaralja the 
arrows of gnef. Buddha himself is called maha*alya hart a, the 
great remover of thorns (Lalita vistara p 5oO Mahabh x i 
5G1G ) 
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The way was preached by me, when I had understood 
the removal of the thorns (m the flesh) 

276 

You yourself must make an effort The Tathagatas 
(Buddhas) are only preachers The thoughtful who 
enter the way are freed from the bondage of Mara 


277 

‘All created things pensh,’ he who knows and 
sees this becomes passive in pain, this is the way to 
purity 

278 

‘ All creatures are gnef and pain,’ he who knows 
and sees this becomes passive in pam , this is the way 
to purity 

279 

‘ All forms are unreal,’ lie who knows and sees this 
becomes passive m pain , this is the way to purity 

280 

lie who does not rise when it is time to rise, who, 
though young and strong, is full of sloth, whoso will 
and thought are weak, that lazy and idle man tv ill 
never find the way to knowledge 

281 

Watching his speech, well rcstiained in mind, let 

(277) See v 255 - - — 

(278) See y 203 

(279 ) Dhamma is here expla nc<] hke sasik! .ra as the hve 

Miamil i i e as what constitutes a living bodj 
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atinan never commit any wrong with his body ' Let 
man but keep these three roads of action clear, and 
he will achieve the way which is taught by the wise 

282 

Through zeal knowledge is gotten, through lack of 
zeal knowledge is lost , let a mau who knows this 
double path of gain and loss thus place himself that 
knowledge may grow 

283 

Cut down the whole forest of lust, not the tree 1 
From lust springs fear When you have cut down 
every tree and every shrub, then, Blnkshus, you will 
bo free r 

284 

So long as the love of man towards women, even the 
smallest, is not destroyed, so long is his mind in bond- 
age, as the calf that drinks milk is to its mother 

285 

Cut out the love of self, like an autumn lotus, with 
thy hand i Chcnsh the road of peace Nirvawa 
has been shown by Sugata (Buddha) 

286 

Here I shall dwell m the rain, here m winter and 


(282 ) Bhun was rightly translated intell gentia by Dr 
Fausboll Dr AVeber renders it by Gedeiben but t! e com 
mentator distinctly explains it as ‘vast knowledge and in the 
technical sense the word occurs after Tidyi and before midha 
in the ‘ Lalita Vistara p 541 

(283) A pun vana’ meaning both lust and forest 
(23(>) Antardyn according to the commentator yivitdnla 
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summer,’ thus meditates the fool, and does not think 
of his death 

287 

Death comes and carries off that man, surrounded 
by children and flocks, his mind distracted, as a flood 
carries off a sleeping village 

288 

Sons are no help, nor a father, nor relations , there 
is no help from kinsfolk for one whom Death has 
seized 

289 

A wise and good man who knows the meaning of 
this, should quickly clear the way that leads to Nir- 
vana 


raya t e mtcritus death In Sanskrit antanta is used m 
the sense of vanished or penshed 

(287 ) See notes to v 47 and cf Mahlbb xn 9944 6540 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

290 . 

If by leaving a small pleasure one sees a great 
pleasure, let a wise man leave the small pleasure, and 
look to the great. 


291 . 

He who, by causing pain to others, wishes to ob- 
tain pleasure himself, he, entangled m the bonds of 
hatred, will ne\ er be free from hatred 


292 . 

"What ought to be done is neglected, what ought 
not to be done is done ; the sins of unruly, thought- 
less people are always increasing. 

293 . 

But they whose whole watchfulness is always di- 
rected to their body, who do not follow what ought 
not to be done, and who steadfastly do what ought 
to be done, the sins of such watchful and wise people 
■will come to an end 
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294 

A true Brahmana, though he has lulled father and 
mother, and two valiant kings, though he has de- 
stroyed a kingdom with all its subjects, is free from 
guilt 

295 

A truo Brahmaaa, though he has killed father and 
mother, and two holy kings, and even a fifth man, 
is free from guilt 

296 

The disciples of Gotama (Buddha) are always well 
awake, and their thoughts day and night are always 
set on Buddha 

297 

The disciples of Gotama are always well awake, and 
their thoughts day and night are always set on the 
Law 

298 

The disciples of Gotama are always well awake, and 
their thoughts day and night are always set on the 
Church 

299 

The disciples of Gotama are always well awake, and 
tlicir thoughts day and night are always sot on their 
body 


(294 29j ) Tl e«e two verses are either meant to show that a 
truly holy man who by accident commits all these crimes is guilt 
less or they refer to some particular event m Buddha s history 
The commentator is so startled that he explains them nllegon 
cally The meaning of veyjnggha I do not understand 
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exli 


300. 

The disciples of Gotama are always well awake, and 
their mind day and night always delights in compas- 
sion. 

301. 

The disciples of Gotama are always well awake, and 
their mind day and night always delights m medita- 
tion. 

302 

The hard parting, the hard living alone, the unin- 
habitable houses arc painful ; painful is the company 
with men who are not our equals , subject to pam arc 
the travelling friars ; therefore let no man be a travel- 
ling friar, and he will not be subject to pain. 


(302 ) Unless this Terse formed part of a roi a cellaneou3 chapter, 
I should hardly have ventured to translate it as I have If the 
ver«e means anything, it means that parting with one’s frieods, 
living in the wilderness, or in wretched hovels, or travelling about 
from place to place, homeless and dependent on casual chanty, is 
nothing but pain and grief, and, we should say, according to tho 
authors opinion, useless In other verses, on the contrary, this 
very life, this parting with all one holds dear, living in solitude, 
and depending on alms, is represented as the only course that 
can lead a man to wisdom, peace, and N irvin a Such contradic- 
tion", strange as they sound, are not uncommon in the literature 
of the Brahmans Here too, works are frequently represented as 

indispensable to Balvation, and yet, in other places, and from a 
higher point of view, these very works are condemned as u«cless, 
nay, even as a hindrance in a man’s progress to real perfection 
It is possible that the same view found advocates even in the 
early days of Buddhism and that, though performing the ordinary 
duties, and eDjoymg the ordinary pleasures of life, a man migl t 
consider that he was a truer disciple of Buddha than the drtamy 
inhabitant of a YiMra, or the mendicant friar who every morning 
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cxln 


303 

"Whatever place a faithful, virtuous, celebrated, and 
wealthy man chooses, there he is respected 

304 

Good people shine from afar, like the snowy moun- 
tains , had people ore not seen, like arrows shot by 
night 

305 

He who, without ceasing, practises the duty of eat- 
ing alone and sleeping alone, he, subduing himself, 
alone will rejoice in the destruction of all desires, as 
if In mg m a forest 


called for alms at the layman a door (cf v 141 142) The next 
yerae confirms the view which I have taken 

Should it not be asarainasamvaso * e living with people who 
are not one b equals which was the case in the Buddhist commum 
lies and must have been much against the grain of the Hindus ac 
custoraed as they were to live always among themselves among 
their own relations their ow n profession their own caste ? Living 
with his superiors is equally disagreeable to a Hindu as living 
with his inferiors AsamSma unequal might easily be mis 
taken for samlna proud 

(30o ) I l are translated this verse so as to bring it into some 
thing like harmony with the preceding verses \ aninte accord 
ing to a pun pointed out before (v 2S3) means both in the end 
of a forest and in the end of desires 
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CHAPTER XXII 

TI1E DOWYWARD COUPSE 

300 

Ho -who says wlnt is not, goes to hell , ho also 
who, having done a thing says I hare not done it 
After death hoth are equal, they arc men with cnl 
deeds m tho next world 


307 

Ifany men whoso shoulders arc covered with the 
orango gown aro ill conditioned and unrestrained, 
such cnl doers bj their evil deeds go to hell 

308 

Better it would he to swallow a heated iron hall, 


(30P) I translate n raja tic exit tl c downward counc the 
eril path bj ! ell because tbc meaning a«« gned to that anc ent 
nan a by Cl rut an. writers corner *<a near to the 
1$ dill at idea or n raja tl at it is d IT cult not to be! ere in some 
actual contact between tl es two strea n» of tl ought (Sjc al o 
Mahlbb xi 7l"C) \bl utarld n is ment onc-d as a name of 
lluddha, aanasasi'karapratuuddl atrSt (Lai \ist p ) 
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UU flanng fixe, than that a had unrestrained fell™ 

“n o on the chanty of the land 

309 

ahtehe^, thirdly, punishment, and lastly, hell. 

310 

There .s had reputation, and the cnl tray (to hell) , 
tlJr Ts the short pleasure of the frightened m the 
thc frightened, and the king imposes lleavy 
punishment , therefore let no man think of his ne.gli- 
hour’s v ife 

311. 

As a grass-blade, if badly grasped, cuts thc arm, 
badly -practised asceticism leads to hell 

312 

An act carelessly performed, a broken voir, and 
hesitating obedience to discipline, all tills brings no 
great rev .ird 


(30S) Tbc charity of thc land"* f the alms given from n icmo 
of rtliRious di.H. toevtrv mind cn t that a«ks for it 

(100 10 ) Tl i f ur tilings n mtioned in verse 309 stem to bo 
M ateii m virse 310 Therefore apumnlMiln bail fame, is 
the nmt in both f,ati pij iki must be uirnj a , * danJi’ must 
bt ‘ nut Ji, an 5 ‘rail thokiki cxjlains thc ‘anikatnnueyjam * 
UudJl agoab* takts tl t *an e vim of tl e meaning of ‘anifc&nvi- 
aewa* u vallk illAati evam styjam alabbitvl anitMit«' n 
j inttaksm era kilau sevjain labl Hi not obtaining the rc«t as 
I e vrwht* it 1 e ibtains it as bt dots not wish it, t e fira abort 
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313. 

If anything is to be done, let a man do it, let him 
attack it vigorously ! A careless pilgrim only scat- 
ters the dust of his passions more widely. 

314. 

An evil deed is better left undone, for a man re- 
pents of it afterwards ; a good deed is better done, 
for having done it, one does not repent. 

315. 

Like a well-guarded frontier fort, with defences 
within and without, so let a man guard liimself. Not 
a moment Bhould escape, for they who allow the nght 
moment to pass, suffer pain when they are in hell. 

31C. 

They who are ashamed of what they ought not to 
be nsbdmed of, and arc not ashamed of what they 
ought, to be ashamed of, such men, embracing falso 
doctrines, enter the evil path. 

317. 

They who fear when they ought not to fear, and 
fear not when they ought to fear, such men, embracing 
fnlse doctrines, enter the e\ il path. 

318. 

They who forbid when there is nothing to bo for- 
7., wA vnK v*. te. W 


(31*1 ) An lo ' raja’ meaning *dust’ and ‘jns«ion,’ fee * Para* 
Wii*,' j’p G5 and 0C 


k 
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forbidden, such men, embracing false doctrmes, enter 
the evil path 

319 

They -who know what is forbidden as forbidden, 
and what is not forbidden as not forbidden, such men, 
embracing the true doctrine, enter the good path 



cxlvii 


CHAPTER XXIII 

TIIE ELEPILCsT 

320 

Silently shall I endure abuse as the elephant in 
battle endures the arrow sent from the bow for 
the world is ill natured 


321 

A tamed elephant they lead to battle, the king 
mounts a tamed elephant , the tamed is the best among 
men, he who silently endures abuse 

322 

Mules arc good, if tamed, and noble Smdliu horses, 
and elephants with large tusks, but he who tames 
himself is better still 


(320) Tbe elephant is with the Buddhists the emblem of en 
durance and self restraint Thus Buddl a 1 imself is called 
tic Elephant (Lai list p 5*3) or Sfaliniga the great 
Flephant (Lai Tist p 5>3) and m one passage (Lai \ J8 t p 
C5I) tl e reason of tl s name is gircn by «tatmg tl at P udd ha was 
audinta well tamed like an e'ephant 
Cf Mann tl 47, atiT*Jl«s titiks! eta.’ 

i 2 
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323 

For with these animals does no man reach the tm 
trodden country (Kink), where a tamed man goes 
on a tamed animal, \iz on his own well tamed self 

324 

The elephant called Dhamapalaha, his temples run 
nmg with <*ap, and difficult to hold, does not cat a 
morsel when bound, the elephant longs for the ele 
pliant groie 

325 

If a man becomes fat and a great eater, if lie is 
slcepj and rolls himself about, that fool, liko a hog 
fed on wash, is bom again and again 

320 

This mind of mine went formcrlj wandering about 

(3°3) I read as suggested by Dr Fausboll yath nttanft su 
On tena danto dantena gaiAAnti (Cf v ICO ) The Ind a Office 
SIS rends na hi ctehi /iuac} i gallkeja ogataw di*im yath at- 
tfinam sudantena danto dautena gaAMati As to /Mi cl i in 
fitend of j Inel i see v 2° 4 

(32G ) Tom o i e joi \rd is rendered by Dr Fausboll 
sap ent \ but tie ref rence wl ich le gnes to HemaJandn 
(cd Boeltlingk and H eu p 2S1) slows clearly that it meant 
origin or cau«c Yonl»o occurs frequently as a mere adverb 
mianin B thoroughly radically (Dhammap p 3o9) and jomso 
i anas k&ra (D1 ammap p 110) means tak ng to 1 cart or mind 
ing tl orougl ly In tl e J>al t »st p 11 il e commentator bas 
clearly n istaktn yon taA clangngitto jcuuo and esplam 
tog it by yai at xam wl creas M Foucaux has rigl tly translated 
it bv dq u s 1 ongn e Pror nor V iber imagines l e 1 as d s 
covered ii yoi uaA a duM f rnlen Ire but cion gn .mar would 
*1 ow tl at our author is i inoccut of it 
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ns it liked, ns it listed, ns it phased, hut I shall now 
hold it in thoroughly , ns the nder vv ho holds the hook 
holds in the funous elephant 

327 

lie not thoughtless, natch your thoughts' Draw 
jour-elf out of the evil waj , like nn elephant sunk m 
mud 

328 

If a man find a prudent companion who walks 
with him, is wise, and lives 6oberl), ho mij walk with 
him, overcoming all dangers, happy, hut considerate 

320 

If n man find no prudent companion who walks 
with him, is wi*e, and lives sohcrl), let him walk 
alone, like a king who lias left his conquered coun- 
try behind, — like a loncl) elephant 

330 

It is better to Iiv o alone, there is no companionship 
with a fool , let a man walk alone, let lnm commit no 
sin, with few wishes, hko the lonely elephant 

331 

If an occasion arises, friends are pleasant, enjoy 
ment is pleasant if it is mutual , a good work is plea 
sant in the hour of death , the giv mg up of all grief is 
pleasant 

332 

Pleasant is the state of a mother, pleasant the state 

( 332 ) He commentator throughout takes ti ese words like 
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of a father, pleasant the state of a /SVamarca, pleasant 
the state of a Brahmawa 


338 

Pleasant is virtue lasting to old age, pleasant is a 
faith firmly rooted, pleasant is attainment of intelli 
gence, pleasant is avoiding of Bins 


raatteyyaU etc to s gnify not the status of a mother or ma 
tern ty but reverence shown to a mother 



ell 


CHAPTER XXIV 

TIIirST 

334 

The thirst of a thoughtless man grows like a Creeper, 
he runs hither and thither, like a monkey seeking fruit 
in the forest 

335 

Whom this fierce thirst overcomes, full of poison, in 
this world, his sufferings increase like the abounding 
ftirana grass 

330 

He who overcomes tlus fierce thirst, difficult to bo 
Conquered m this world, sufferings fall off from him, 
like w ater drops from a lotus leaf, 

337 

This salutary word I tell you, as many as are here 
Come together ‘Dig up the root of thirst, as he 
■folio wants the sweet scented TJsira root must dy? jjp 
the Birawa grass, that Mara (the tempter) may not 


(335) \irana grass is the Andropogon muncatum and the 
Scented root of it is callid u«ra (cf v 337) 
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crush you again and again, as the stream crushes tho 
lecds ’ 

338 

As a tree is film as long as its root is safe, and 
grows again cicn though it has been cut down, thus, 
unless the yearnings of thirst are destroyed, tins pain 
(of life) will return again and again 

339 

He whose desire for pleasure runs strong m the 
thirty-six channels, the waves will carry away that mis- 
guided man, viz his desires winch are set on passion 

340 

The channels run everywhere, the creeper (of pas- 
sion) stands sprouting , if you see the creeper spring- 
ing up, cut its root by means of knowledge 

341 

A creature’s pleasures arc extravagant and luxuri- 
ous , sunk m lust and looking for pleasure, men un 
dergo (again and again) birth and decay 

342 

Men, driven on by thirst, run about like a snared 

(338 ) On Anusaya * i e anuxaya, see 'Wassiljew, ‘ Der Bud 
dhvsmus p 210 seq 

(339 ) The thirty six channels, or passions which are divided by 
the commentator into eighteen external and eighteen internal are 
explained by Burnouf ( Lotus,* p 649) from a gloss of the 1 Gma 
alawihSra L indication precise des aflections dont un Buddha acte 
independant affections qrn sont au uombre do dix huit nous est 
founu par la glose d un liyre appartenant aux Buddhistes de Cey 
lan etc 

‘Yth6, which Dr Fmsboll translates hv ‘cqrir nay be \aha 
unda? 
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hare, held in fetters and bond3, they undergo pain 
for a long time, agam and again 

343 

Men, driven on by thirst, run about like a snared 
hare , let therefore the mendicant who desires passion 
les'mess for himself, drive out thirst 1 

344 

He who in a country without forests (z e after hav 
ing reached Jurva/za) gives himself over to forest life 
(z c to lust), and who, when removed from the forest 
(i e from lust), runs to the forest (z e to lust), look 
at that man ’ though free, he runs into bondage 

345 

Wise people do not call that a strong fetter which 
is made of iron, wood, or hemp, far stronger is the 
care for precious stones and«nngs, for sons and a 
wife 

346 

That fetter do wise people call strong which drags 
down, yields, hut is difficult to undo , after having cut 
this at last, people enter upon their pilgrimage, free 
from cares, and leaving desires and pleasures behmd 


(344 ) This veree seems aga n full of puns all connected with 
the twofold meaning of vana forest and lust By replacing 
forest by lust we may translate He who when free from 
lust gives h mself up to lust who when removed from lust runs 
into lust look at that man etc 2»ibbana though with a short 
a may he intended to rem nd the hearer of Nibbana 
(3 !j) ApekhJ, apeksl 4 care see Manu vi 41 49 
(34G) Parbbay i e parivray see Man u vi 41 
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347 

Those who are slaves to passions, run up and down 
the stxcam (of desires) as a spider runs up and down 
the web which he has made himself, when they have 
cut this, people enter upon their pilgrimage, free from 
cares, leaving desires and pleasures behind 

348 

Give up what is before, give up wbat is behind, 
give up what is in the middle, when thou goest to the 
other shore of existence , if thy mind is altogether free, 
thou wilt not again enter into birth and decay 

349 

If a man is tossed about by doubts, full of strong 
passions, and yearning only for what is delightful, 
his thirst will grow more and more, and he will in 
deed mahe Ins fetters strong 
* 350 

If a roan delights in quieting doubts, and, always 
reflecting, dwells on what is not delightful, he cer 
tamly will remove, nay, he will cut the fetter of 
Mara 

351 

Ho who has obtained rest, who does not tremble, 

(317 ) The commentator explams the 8>ro le of the ■= p der as 
folio vs As a ap der after 1 aving made its thread web « ts m 
the ra ddlc or the centre and after kill n g with a violent rush a 
butterfly or a fly wh ch has fallen iq its circle dnnks its juice 
returns and sits aga n in tl e same place in the same n anner 
creatures who are given to passions depraved by hatred and 
maddened by wrath run along the stream of tl rat which tley 
1 a\t- made them elve* and cannot cross it etc 
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R’ho is without thirst and without blemish, he has 
broken all the thorns of life this w ill be his last body 

352 

He who is without thirst and without affection, who 
understands the words and their interpretation, who 
knows the order of letters (those which are before and 
which are after), he has rccen ed his last bodj , he is 
called the great sage, the great man 

353 

‘ I liai e conquered all, I know all, in all conditions 
of life I am free from taint, I have left all, and 
through the destruction of thirst I am free, having 
learnt myself, whom shall I teach ’ 

354 

The gift of the law exceeds all gifts , the sweetness 
of the law exceeds all sweetne^, the delight in the 
law exceeds all delights, the extinction of thirst o\ er 
comes all pain 

355 

Pleasures destroy the foolish if they look not for 
tho other shore , the foolish by his thirst for pleasures 
destroys himself as if he were his own enemy 


(352 ) Aa to N nitti and its teebn cal mean ng among the 
Baddh sts see Bumoaf Lotus p 811 Fausball translates 
n ruttis vocabulorum pentus which may be r ght Could not 
eannipata mean sand t& or sann karal a P Sanmpata oc 
c irs m the iSakala prdtirfkhya but with a d fferent mean ng 
(35i ) The d/iammaifiaa or gift of the /aw s t6e feefin caf 
term for instruct on in the Buddhist rel g on (See Parables 
p 1G0 where the story of the Sakkadevwya is told and where 
a free rendering of our ver^e s given ) 
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356 

The fields are damaged by weeds, mankind is da 
maged by passion therefore a gift bestowed on the 
passionless brings great reward 

357 

The fields are damaged by weeds , mankind is da 
maged by hatred therefore a gift bestowed on those 
who do not hate brings great reward 

358 

The fields are damaged by weeds, mankiud is da 
maged by vanity therefore a gift bestowed on thoso 
who are free from vanity brings great reward 

359 

The fields aro damaged by weeds, mankind is da 
maged by wishing therefore a gift bestowed on those 
who are free from wishes brings great reward 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

the BinKsnu (mendicant) 

3G0 

Restraint in the eye is good, good is restraint in the 
car, in the nose restraint is good, good is restraint in 
the tongue. 

361. 

In the body restraint is good, good is restraint in 
speech, m thought restraint is good, good is restraint 
in all things A Bhihshu, restrained m all things, is 
freed from all pain 

302. 

He who controls his hand, he who controls his feet, 

(TG2) » e ‘adhjitmarata,’ is an expression 

which we may take in it* natural sense, in which ca*e it would 
simply mean, delighting inwardly But * adhyittaarata ’ has a 
technical sen«e in San»hnt and with the Brahmans They u*e it in 
the *cn«<j of delighting in the Adhjitman, « e the Supreme 
Self, or Brahman (See ‘Manu,’ n 40, and Kulluka's com- 
mentarv A* the Buddhi*ts do not recognize a Supreme Self or 
Brahman, they cannot u*e ibp word in its Prahmanjcal sen «e, and 
thus we find that Buddhagho«ha explains it as u delighting in 
meditation on the Kanitnas thins, a Buddhist formulary, whether 
externally or internally ” I am rot certain of the exact mean* 
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ho -who controls fcib speech, ho who is well controlled, 
he who delights inwardly, who is collected, who is 
solitary and content, him they call Bhikshu 

363 

The Bhikshu who controls his mouth, who speaks 
wisely and calmly, who teaches the meaning and the 
Law, his word is sweet 


3G4 

He who dwells in the Law, delights m the Law, 
meditates on the Law, follows the Law, that Bhikshu 
will never fall away from the true Law 

365 

Let him not despise what he has received, nor ever 
envj others a mendicant who envies others does not 
obtain peace of mind 

366 

A Bhikshu who, though he receives little, docs not 


ing of Bnddhaghosba s words but whate\er they mean it is quite 
clear that he does not take adhy&tmf rata in the Biabmamcal 
sense The question then arises who used the terra first and who 
borrowed it and here it would seem considering the intelligible 
growth of the word in the philosophical systems of the Brahmans, 
that the pr onty belongs for once to the Brahmans 

(363) On artha and ‘dharma ’ see Stanislas Julien LesAva 
d&nas i 217 note Les qnatre connaissances sont 1° la con 
na stance du sens (artha) 2® la connaissance de la Loi (dh anna) , 
3° la connaissatice des explications (niroukti) 4° la connaissance 
de l intelligence (pr^tibliSna) 

(361 ) T1 e express on dhamm&ramo having his garden or 
deligl t (Lustgarten) in the Law is well matched by the Brahmame 
expression ei&r&ma te nirdvacdvi ’ (Bfahdbh xm 1930) 
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despise -what he has received, even the gods will 
praise him, if his life is pare, and if he is not slothful 

367 

Ho who never identifies himself with his body and 
soul, and does not grieve over what is no more, he in 
deed is called a Bhikshu 


368 

The Bhikshu who acts with kindness, who is calm 
in the doctnne of Buddha, will reach the quiet 
place (NinSna), cessation of natural desires, and hap- 
piness 

369 

0 Bhikshu, empty this boat 1 if emptied, it will 
go quickly , having cut off passion and hatred, thou 
wilt go to Nirvana 

370 

Cut off the five (senses), leave the five, nse above 
the five 9 A Bhikshu, who has escaped from the five 
fetters, he is called Oghatiwna, “ Saved from the flood ” 

371 

Meditate, 0 Bhikshu, and be not heedless * Do 
not direct thy thought to what gives pleasure f that 


(367 ) !N&marupa is here used again in its technical sense of 
body and soul neither of which is &tman or self ‘Asat what 
is not may therefore mean the same as nimarupa or we may 
take it in the sense of what is no more as for instance, the beauty 
or youth of the body the vigour of the mind etc 
(371) The swallowing of hot iron balls is considered as a 
punishment in hell see v 303 Professor Weber has perceived 
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thou mayest not for thy heedlessness have to swallow 
the iron ball (in hell), and that thou mayest not cry 
out when burning, u This is pain ” 

372 

“Without knowledge there is no meditation, without 
meditation there is no knowledge he who has know- 
ledge and meditation is near unto Nirvana 

373 

A Bhikshu who has entered his empty house, and 
whose mind is tranquil, feels a more than human 
delight when he sees the law clearly 

374 

As soon as he has considered the origin and destruc- 
tion of the elements (hliandha) of the body, he finds 
happiness and joy which belong to those who know 
the immortal (Nir\a«a) 

375 

And this is the beginning here for a wise Bhikshu 
watchfulness over the senses, contentedness, restraint 
under the Law , keep noble friends whose life is pure, 
and who are not slothful 


376 

Let him bye m chanty, let him be perfect m his 
duties , then in the fulness of delight he will make 
an end of suffering 


the r ght meaning of bhavassn n h ch can only be * bhflrflyasra ’ 
but I doubt -whether the rest of his rendering is nght Do not 
sn allow by acc dent an iron ball 
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377 . 

As the Vassiha-plant sheds its ■withered flowers, 
men should shed passion and hatred, 0 ye Bhikshus ! 

378 . 

Hie Bhikshu whose body and tongue and mind 
are quieted, who is collected, and has rejected the 
baits of the world, he is called Quiet. 

379 . 

Bouse thyself by thyself, examine thyself by thy- 
self, thus self-protected and attentive wilt thou live 
happily, 0 Bhikshu ! 

380 . 

For self is the lord of self, 6clf is the refuge of self; 
therefore curb thyself as the merchant curbs a good 
horse. 

381 . 

The Bhikshu, full of delight, who is calm in the 
doctrine of Buddha will reach the quiet place (Nir~ 
va«a), cessation of natural desires, and happiness. 

382 . 

He who, even as a young Bhikshu, applies himself 
to the doctrine of Buddha, brightens up this world, 
like the moon when free from clouds. 


"See TerselfUb 
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THE BRAHMAJVA 

383 

Stop the stream valiantly, drive away the desires, 
0 Br&kmawa ’ 'When you have understood the de- 
struction of all that was made, you will understand 
that which was not made 


384 

If the Brahnuna has reached the other shore 
in both laws (in restraint and contemplation), all 
bonds vanish from him who has obtained know- 
ledge 

385 

He for whom there is neither this nor that shore, 
nor both, him, the fearless and unshackled, I call in- 
deed a Brahman a 

386 

He who is thoughtful, blameless, settled, dutiful, 


(3S5 ) The exact meaning of the two shores is not quite clear 
and the commentator who takes them in the sense of internal and 
external organa of sense can hardly he nght See v SO 
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without passions, and who has attained the highest 
end, him. I call indeed a Brahmana. 

387 . 

The sun is bright by day, the moon shines by night, 
the warrior is bright in his armour, the Brahmana is 
bright in his meditation ; but Buddha, the Awakened, 
is bright with splendour day and night. 

388 . 

Because a man is rid of evil, therefore he is called 
Brahmana ; because he walks quietly, therefore he is 
called .Sramana ; because he has sent away his own im- 
purities, therefore he is called Pravravita (a pilgrim). 

389 . 

No one should attack a Brahmana, but no Brahmana 
(if attacked) should let himself fly at his aggressor ! 
Woe to him who strikes a Brahmana, more woo to 
him who flies at his aggressor ! 

390 . 

It advantages a Brahmana not a little if he holds 
his mind back from the pleasures of life ; when all 
wish to injure has vanished, pain will cease. 


(388.) These would-be etymologies are again interesting as 
showing the decline of the etymological life of the spoken language 
of India at the time when such etymologies became possible. In 
order to derive ‘ Brahmana’ from ‘ vab,’ it must have been pro- 
nounced ‘ bahmano ; ‘ vSb,’ to remove, occurs frequently in the 
Buddhistical Sanskrit. (Cf. Lai. Vist. p. 551, 1 I ; 553, 1. 7 
See note to verse 265.) 

(390.) I am afraid I have taken too much liberty with this 
verse. Dr. Fausboll translates ‘Non Br&baiana; hoc p3ulo me- 
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391 

Him I call indeed a Brahmana who does not offend 
by body, word, or thought, and is controlled on these 
three points 

392 

After a man has once understood the Law as taught 
bj the Well awakened (Buddha), let him worship it 
carefully, as the Brahmana worships the sacrificial fire 

393 

A man does not become a Brahmana by his platted 
hair by his family, or by both, in whom there is 
truth and righteousness, he is blessed, he is a Brah 
mam 

394 

What is the use of platted hair, 0 fool * what of 
the raiment of goatskins ? Within thee there is men 
mg but the outside thou makest clean 

395 

The man who wears dirty raiments, who is cmacia 
ted and covered with veins, who lives alone m the 
forest, and meditates him I call indeed a Brahmana 


I us quando retent o fit mentis a jucund s In the second verse 
1 e translates himsamano or h msamano by violenta mens 
I)r "Weber by der Geist der Sehadsucbt M gbt it be h ms 
jamanai injured and nivattati he is quiet patient? Ah msd 
manaft 'would be with tl e Buddl ists tbe sp nt of love (Luke 
xi 39) 

(391- ) I have not cop ed tbe la guage of the B ble more than 
I was just fied in The words are abhbantaran te gabanam bl 
1 warn panmayyasi interna est abysses extern im mundas 

(39o ) The expression Kisan dbaman santl ata o is the San 



396 . 

I do not call a man a Brahmawa because of his ori- 
gin or of his mother. He may be called “ Sir,” and 
may be wealthy : but the poor, who is free from all 
attachments, him I call indeed a Brahmawa. 

397 . 

He who has cut all fetters, and who never trembles, 
he who is independent and unshackled, him I call 
indeed a Brahmana. 


398 . 

He who has cut the girdle and the strap, the rope 
with all that pertains to it, he who has burst the bar, 
and is awakened, him I call indeed a Brahmana. 

399 . 

He who, though he has committed no offence, 
endures reproach, bonds, and stripes, him, strong m 
endurance and powerful, I call indeed a Brahmana. 

400 . 

He who is free from anger, dutiful, virtuous, with- 
out weakness, and subdued, who has received his last 
body, him I call indeed a Brahmana. 


eknt ‘hnram dhamani^antatam,’ the frequent occurrence of which 
in the Srah&bh&rata has been pointed out by Boebtlingk, * f 
dhamam It looks more like a Brdhmame than like a Buddhist 
phrs«e 

(399) The exact meaning of 'baUmka* is difficult to find 
Doe« it mean, possessed of a strong army, or facing a force, or 
leading n force? The commentary alone could help us to decide 
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401 

He who does not cling to pleasures, like water on a 
lotus leaf, like a mustard seed on the point of an awl, 
lum I call indeed a Brahma?* a 

402 

He who, even here, knows the end of his suffer 
ing has put down his burden, and is unshackled, him 
I call indeed a Brahmawa. 

403 

He whose knowledge is deep who possesses wisdom, 
who knows the right way and the wrong, who has 
attained the highest end him I call indeed a Brah 
mana 

404 

He who keeps aloof both from laymen and from 
mendicants, goes to no house to beg, and whose de 
sires are small, him I call indeed a Brahmatza 

405 

He who finds no fault with other beings, whether 


(404 ) Anokas&n la translated by Dr FauaboII sine domic I o 
grassantem by Dr Weber ohne Heim wandelt The commen 
titor Beema to Bupport my translation He says that a man who 
baa no intercourse either with householders or with those who 
have left the r houses hut may still dwell together in ret rerneut 
from the world is anilayafrara tea man w ho goes to nobody s 
abode in order to see to hear to talk or to eat He then ex 
jdaws sac^stps fry ;4»? «nne worif offif&va&nn tea man 
who goes to nobody a residence for any purpose — and in our 
case I suppose pr nc jally not for tl e purpose of hegg ng 
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weak or strong, wtio does not kill nor cause slaughter, 
him I call indeed a Brahmana 

406 

He who is tolerant with the intolerant, mild with 
fault-finders, free from passion among the passionate, 
him I call indeed a Brabmaxa 

407 

He from whom anger and hatred, pnde and envy 
have dropt like a mustard seed from the point of an 
awl, him I call indeed a Brahman a 

408 

He who utters true speech, instructive and free from 
harshness, so that he offend no one, him I call mdeed 
a Brahmana 

409 

He who takes nothing in the world that is not given 
him, be it long or short, small or large, good or bad, 
him I call indeed a Brahmaaa 

410 

He who fosters no desires for this world or for the 
next, has no inclinations, and is unshackled, him I 
call indeed a Brahmana 


411 

He who has no interests, and when he has under- 


(411) ‘Akatl amtatbi is explained bj Buddbaghosha as mean 
jng free from doubt or hesitation He also U*es * kathamkatbl 
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stood (the truth), does not say How, how 9 — he who 
can dive into the Immortal, him I call indeed a Brah 
mana 

412 

He who is above good and evil above the bondage 
of both free from grief, from sin, from impurity, him 
I call indeed a Bruhmarea 

413 

He who is bright like the moon pure, serene, and 
undisturbed m whom all gaiety is extinct, him I call 
indeed a Brahmana 

414 

Ho who has traversed this mazy, impervious world 
and its vanity, who is through, and has reached the 
other shore is thoughtful, guileless, free from doubts, 
free from attachment, and content, lnm I call indeed a 
Brahmana 

415 

He who, leaving all desires, tra\ els about without o 


in the sense of doubt (verse 414) In the Kdcyddarea 1 1 17 
the comn entator expla ns akatlam by tathdrah tam n mid 
dam nhch irouJd mean without a katbi a speech a story 
w t) out contra <3 ct on uncond t onally From our passage how 
ever it seems os if kathaOTlathd was a noun derived from 
kathamkatl ay at to say How how? so that re tber tl e first 
nor the second element had anyth ng to do with kath to re- 
late and in tl at case akatbam too ought to he taken in tl o 
sense of without a \\ by 

<H ) Sec verse 39 The d st net on between good a d evil 
tan si ea vt) en a man l as ret red from tl o world and 1 as ceased 
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home, in whom all concupiscence is extmet, him I call 
indeed a Brahmana 

416 

He who, leaving all longings, travels about without a 
home, in whom all co\ etousness is extmet, him I call 
indeed a Brahmana 

417 

He who, after leaving all bondage to men, has men 
abo\ c all bondage to the gods, who is free from e\ ery 
bondage, him I call indeed a Brahmana. 

418 

He who has left what gives pleasure and what 
giies pain, is cold, and free from all germs (of re 
newed life), the hero who has conquered all the 
worlds, him I call indeed a Brahmana 

419 

He who knows the destruction and the return of 
creatures ev erywhere, who is free from bondage, tv el 
faring (Sugata), and awakened (Buddha), him I call 
indeed a Brahmana 

420 

He whose way the gods do not know, nor spirits 
(GandLarv as), nor men, and whose passions are extinct, 
him, the venerable, I call indeed a Brahmana 

421 

He who calls nothing his own, whether it be before, 
behind, or between, who is poor, and free from the 
Iot e of the world, him I call indeed a Brahmana 
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422 

The manly, the noble, the hero, the great sago, the 
conqueror, the guileless, the master, the awakened, 
him I call indeed a Brlhma«a 

423 

He who knows his former abodes, who sees hcaaen 
and hell, has reached the end of births, is peifect in 
knowledge and a sage, he whose perfections are all 
perfect, him I call indeed a Brahmana 
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PEEFACE 

(BY CAPTAIN ROGERS) 


TRANSLATION OF BUDDHAGCOSHA’S PARABLES. 


Tiie following translation of the Burmese version of 
the Parables of Buddhaghosha has been made from a 
work entitled, the Dhamma-Pada-Vatthu, or ‘ Stones 
about the Dhamma Pada.’ In the translation I hai e 
followed the printed text of Latter’s ‘ Selections from 
the Vernacular Boodhist Literature of Bunnah,’ collat- 
ing it with a palm-leaf manuscript of the same work 
in the East-India Office library. The collating, how- 
ever, has been of but little use, for though the two 
copies are in most parts identical or nearly so, yet in 
the obscure passages they almost invariably differ con- 
siderably, and one is rarely more intelligible than the 
ofuer. iuiy sensWie vurnA:xtm\nltwL , un Ymnnaimscnp'i 
and the printed text will be found in the foot-notes. 
I have also marked those few passages which their 
impenetrable obscurity has compelled me to omit. 
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Tlic difficulties under which a translator labours, owing 
to the careless transcribing of the nati\ o copyists, is 
well exemplified m the English translation of ‘ The 
Decisions of Pnneess T/mdamasari,’ by the late Col 
Sparks , another portion of Latter’s ‘ Selections,’ and 
a veiy amusing collection of stones, where the nume- 
rous emendations of the text, which the translator was 
compelled to make, arc marked in the notes 

Although I have paraphrased as decently as possible 
many of the expressions employed in the onginal, yet 
the Oriental ideas of propriety are so different from 
those of Western nations that I found myself alto 
gether unable, without completely sacrificing the 
sense, to do more than slightly tone down some of the 
passages 

I have to acknowledge the great advantage I hai o 
domed from collating roy own translation with a 
close and very accurate translation of the same woik 
by Captain Sheffield Grace, of H M 68th Regiment, 
which Professor Max Muller forwarded to me while 
I was revising my manuscript for the press 


H T R 
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I worship the Adorable who is worthy of all homage, 
who is radiant with the six glories, and the possessor 
of all wisdom 


CHAPTER I 

STOn OF 2TAKKIIUPALA AIAHATIIEPA 

The most excellent Pari 1 brilliant in Ins glory, fiee 
from all ignorance beholding Nibb ina 2 the end of the 
migration of the soul, lighted the lamp of the law of 
the good 

This law he preached during his residence at the 
Getavana monastery in the Savatthi country, lllus 
trating it by an account of the Maluithera 8 Aahkhup ala 

At a former time there lived in the Savatthi country 
a T/iugyue* named Maha svanna This T^ugyue went 
out one day to bathe , on the road he saw a banyan 

1 The Lord or Master te Gotama the founder of the 
Buddh st rel g on 

2 JS bbana is the last and and angeable Btate of the soul m wh ch 
it is never more subject to transm gration — the heaien of the 
Burmese Buddh sts 

* Mai atbera means among the Burmese n Buddh st pr est of 
ten years stand ng or more but here it s gn fies n d st nguished 
d sc pie of Gotama 

4 The wealthy class 
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tree, thinking that there must dwell there a Nat 1 
of gieat power, ho cleared the space at the foot of the 
tree, made an offering of a flag , 2 a lighted lamp, 
flowers and perfumes, and prayed u My loid Nat, 
if you will gn e me a son or a daughter, I will make 
jou large offerings,” then he returned home 
At that very time the T/mgy lie's wife became 
pregnant, and the T/mgyue was delighted After ten 
months , 3 a son was bom, to whom he gave the name 
of Mahapala, because ho had obtained him through his 
prayers to the Nat After this another son was born, 
who teceived the name of Aulla-pala These two sons, 
when they reached years of maturity, both married 
At this time Para Taken 4, was preaching the law 
to the assembly m the (Fetavana monastery, and 
Mahapala, after listening to his discourse, became 
fearful about his future state, and asked Para Taken 
for permission to become a Rahan 6 Para Taken said, 
“ If there is any one whose leave you should ask, go 
first and do so ” Mali ipala accordingly sought the 
leave of his younger brother, ATulla-pala , but ATulla- 
pala objected, saying, “ Our parents are both dead, 
and I now look on you as my father and mother , do 
not become a Rahan, but stay at home and make 
offerings Mahapala, howeier, would not listen to 
lus brother’s objections, but deln ered over to him a 
largo amount of property, and then leaving him, went 
to Para, Taken and became a Rahan 
1 A being of an order superior to man 
1 A streamer of cloth often fastened to a tree as an offering 
to the Nat supposed to reside there 
s Lunar months atone are emploj ed by the Burmese in calou 
litions of time 

* The Lord and Master i e Gotnma 5 A Buddhist priest 
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After he had become a Pan/ Inga, 1 and had parsed 
five lents 2 with the teacher Upaj^lya, he said to Pari 
Taken, “ 3Iy lord and master, w hat arc the duties of 
a pnest, according to the divine s} stem Pari 
Taken said, “Mabapila, my dn me system consists 
of Gandha dhura and Vipassana dhura, these two” 
Mahlpala said, “ Lord and master, what is Gand- 
Iia dhura 9 and what is Yipa^ana dhura Par i Taken 
replied, “ Gandha dhura means knowing bj Iieart 
the tliree books of the Pi/aka 3 m tlie Pali language , 
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Vipassana dhura means, repeating tlie Kamma^ana 1 
and the Mini ana ” Mali ipala said, ‘ ‘ Lord and master, 
I hai e entered the priesthood at too ad\ ancod an age to 
acquire the Gandha dhura, gne me the Vipassaua 
dhura ” Para Taken gave him the Hamma/Mana, which 
has the power of making a man a Eahanda 3 Main 
pula, after performing the Fa\ arana, 4 made his 
obeisance to Para Taken, and went away with sixty 
Behans to a place distant 120 yoyanas 5 from the 
Sivatthi country Depending for subsistence on a 
neighbouring ullage, he took up his residence in a 
forest, where he occupied himself in repeating the 
KammaWi'inn The people of the village felt kindly 
towards them, and offered them boiled nee, 6 and 
Mali ip da and the sixty Itahans received daily alms of 
food mol the village 7 

One day, a doctor in the village made a respectful 
request to them, that if cicr they had need of modi 
1 Short sentences for repetit on 
4 The sa ne but shorter 

s An Anya of the highest order An Ariva is one wl o will 
nttain "N bbana at the close of his present 1 fe 
4 Confession made by one pnest to anotl er 
J \ yoyana is tl irtcen and a 1 alf English miles 

6 Buddl ist priests receive all their food cooked from the pious 
lutT on wl om they ore entirely dependent for tl eir subsistence 
"Nothing is cooked in the monasteries 

7 It is the custom of the Burmese priests to go out every 
n on n g about eigl t o clock to collect food for the day At tl is 
1 our in every town or village where there is a monastery inay 
be Been a long file of priests w th tf eir brig! t yellow clothes and 
shaven and uncovered heads walk ng slowly and solemnly along 
witl the roves fixed upon tl e grou d looking i eit! er to right nor 
lift nnlketp n,, r g <1 siJtnct each man carrying 1 is tfabet into 
wl l!i U c i coplc fro n tl e r 1 ouscs as tl e procession passes coroo 
ai 1 pour foo 1 pruicij ally bo ltd nee 
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that very day, exactly at midnight, he became a 
Ralianda, but lie lost the sight of both eyes 

From this time Alahipala confined himself to the 
precincts of the monastery When the Eahans next 
morning told him that it was time to go and collect 
the food , lie said to them, “ Mj sight is gone , go 
by 5 ourselves and collect it ” When the Italians 
saw lus blindness they wept bitterly, and said to him, 
“ My Lord, ha\c no anxiety , wo will feed and tend 
5 ou ,” then the} went into the village to collect food 
When tho villagers saw that Mahapala was not with 
them, and on inquiry learned that he was blind, they 
greatly pitied lnni and sent him many dainties 

K lUvhupala 1 continued to instruct the sixty Italians, 
and these, giving then whole hearts to his teaching, 
armed at the stage of a Itahanda When Lent was 
over the Italians expressed a wish to go and contun 
phtc Pari Taken, iTakkhup.il i Mid to them, a Go, 
but I am infirm and l lmd and must remain behind 
When you arrive there tell my y oungcr brother Jfulla 
p da of my condition If lie will conduct mo I shall 
be able to go ” 

When tho Italiaus armed they contemplated Pan 
Taken and the two chief disciples 2 On the following 
di) early in tho morning the Italians went to collect 
food at the house of ATilla p da, when lie saw them and 
found lus brother was not with them, lie asked after 
him The Italians told lam how ho was blind of both 
tjes, and liow lie had Mid that he could not come 

Mai j ah s name ts tier© cl anged to Aakkbupah in reference 
to l u bln dnes» £akk) ut cat u g ej c 

fcar j utta tl e r D bt-band di t j It no J VIogjaH ttta tbc Jefi 
tiai d d «c ( e 
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unless his brother would conduct him. "When ITulla- 
pala heard this, he wept aloud, and making his nephew 
Palita enter the priesthood, he sent him back with the 
Bohans. The novice as soon as he reached the resi- 
dence of JEakkhupala, presented some food to him, 
saying, “I have brought this from your younger 
brother ATulla-poIa.” Aakkhnpala asked him who he 
was, and hearing he was his nephew, said “Very 
good,” and giving him the end of his staff to guide 
him, set out on his journey. 

As they were travelling in a thick forest, the novice 
Palita, hearing the voice of a woman who was engaged 
in collecting fuel, and was singing very prettily over 
her task, said to Aakkhupala, “ Afy Lord, wait here for 
one moment, I will be back with you directly.” The 
novice then went away, and introducing himself to 
the young woman, spent a considerable time in her so- 
ciety. Aakkhupala finding the novice did not return, 
and suddenly recollecting that he had heard a woman 
singing, came to the conclusion that the novice had 
tailed in his duty. 1 

When the novice returned after his interview with 
the damsel, he said, “5Iy Lord, let us proceed,” 
and offered to take the end of the staff; hut the Kahanda 
said, “ One who has been guilty of a vile action must 
not touch the end of my staff.” The nonce trembled 
and was silent . then assuming the garment of a layman, 
he again approached him and said, “ I have become a 
layman; it was from no inclination for its duties that 
I entered the priesthood, but only from fear of the 
dangers of the journey; now let us proceed. But 
Aahhhupala said, “Though you have gone back to 

1 The Buddhist priesthood are devoted to celibacy 
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the laity, von are not fit to be my companion , I will 
not go tuth you” Then Palita urged, “Do not 
remain here, my Lord ' for there arc Bilus 1 and ill 
sorts of dangers ” The Rahanda replied, “ I care 
not for these dangers, if I must die I must die , but 
I will not be conducted by you ” When P ihta heard 
this ho was utterly dismayed, and weeping bitterly 
fled away 

By tho power of Aabkhupala’s devotion the throne 
of the Sakha King 2 became rigid , 3 and its occupant 
looking forth obsen cd tbc Rahanda in his difficult} , 
and leaving tho Nat country descended to earth , then 
taking care that his footfdl should be heard by 
A il 1 bupala be went along in front of him Aakkhu 
pdaaslcd uhosc footstep it was, and the Nat Jung 
msMcrcd that ho Mas a wayfarer, and asked tho 
Rahanda it hither lie was going, on receiving the 
reply that he was bound for the Suattln country, 
lie suggested that they should tia\cl together, but 
the Mali itliera «aid, 1 D tral a, I am a cry infirm 
and shall delay 3 ou on your journey ’ The Sakha 
King rejoined, “ Not so, my Lord, I have no need of 
haste, and by accompanying jou I shall obtain one of 
the ten results of good actions ’ The Rahanda seeing 
that this was a pious person, gr\c him the end of his 
staff, and they went on together, and in conscqucnco 

1 V k nil oF G1 oul 

* T1 0 King of the Knts 

* Th“ Throne of the ‘'ikka King is of Btone wlieh is so soft 
tl at when 1 o is seated on it in b s u»ual cro a s legged po* tion l e 
i nks into it up to h s knees ns if it were a cusl on but if a ly 
mortln rnjuiw i s a , tai ce n d l as *u(Fc nt power to invoke 
5 .« a J t> atom. becomes r B d aidt! kit „ co e jutntly ns.es 
1 1 and looking about 1 mi secs wl o ri ju res 1 is I tlj 
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of the Yat ha\ mg made a short and easy road, they 
armed at the (Jetavana monastciy the same evening, 
here JTaLkhupala, hearmg sounds of Brahmmical 
shells 1 and elephants, ashed what it was, when he was 
astonished to hear that he was in the Savafthi country 
“ TVhy,” said he, “when I came here formerly I was 
a very long time on the journey” — “Yes,” replied 
the Xat, “ hut you see I know a short cut ” Then 
the llahanda knew that this must be the Yat-Kmg 

The Sakka Isat-Eong having conducted AakLhu- 
pala to the monastery whero he formerly resided, 
created for him a numerous companj of Itahans to bo 
Ins associates, and then went to ATulla-pala to acquaint 
him with his brother’s am\al ATuIla pala went at 
once to the monastery, and when he saw his brother, 
he fell down, and embraced his feet and wept, saying, 
“ Oh, mj Lord, although I could not foresee this mis- 
fortune, did I not try to prevent you from becoming 
a Italian 9 ” then he made two of his slaves proba- 
tioners for the priesthood, and ordered them to attend 
upon him 

Some time after this some tillage Italians, who were 
going to contemplate Para Taken, and were passing from 
monaster} to monastery, arrived near Aakkhupala’s 
residence, and were going to contemplate the Itahanda 
when a cry heavy rain came on, which compelled them 
to defer their visit till the morrow The rain did not 
cease till midnight, and in the early morning, as 
iTahkhupala Vas walking up and down his verandah, 
earnestly engaged in his duties, the insects which lnd 
come out of the ground, owing to its being damp 
fiom the prtwous rain, were constantl} being crushed 
1 A sort of trumpet 
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by big footsteps When the Eahans arm ed, and saw 
m the verandah all the dead insects, they asked who 
had been walking there, and on hearing that it was 
JTakkhupala, they reviled him, saying, “When he 
had his sight he would ne\ er walk up and down his 
verandah, but was always lying down 2 but now that 
he is blind he has taken to walking there, and destroys 
numbers of lives ” Not satisfied with abusing him, 
they went to Para Taken, and told him how iTak 
khupala destroyed insects by walking in his 1 crandah 
Para Taken asked them if they had seen him killing 
them and they said they had not “Well," said 
Para Tal cn, “ you did not sec him kill the insects, 
neither did he see the insects , a Eahanda’s heart can 
never wish for the destruction of life" Then tho 
Eahans said, 1 Lord and God, how comes it that 
although he is a Eahanda he is blind Para Tal en 
replied, “ Eahans 5 ^akkhupala’s blindness is the eon 
sequence of sms committed m a previous existence ” 
Tho Eahans asked what these sms had been, and Para 
Taken continued, “ Eahans ’ this TTakkhupala a long 
timo ago was a doctor in Benares, and was in tho 
habit of wandering through the different towns and 
Milages piactismg medicine Seeing one day a woman 
suffering from blindness, he said to her, ‘ If I cure 
your eyes, what will you give to me ? She replied, 
If you really give me back my sight, my sons, my 
daughters, and myself shall all be your slaves ’ The 
doctor agreed to this and with one application of his 
medicine restored her sight The woman, however, 
beisg stead of hssrag- caslsvcd with her whale dirnn’y, 
pretended to be still blind, and when the doctor camo 
and asked her if she was cured, she replied that she 
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could not yet see, and that her eyes were more painful 
even than before The doctor, enraged at her deceit, 
went home to procure some medicine which should 
make her blind again, and told his wife about it , his 
wife said nothing, and the doctor applied the medicine 
and rendered the woman again totally blind Ka h 
khupala Mahlthera was that doctor , his sm followed 
steadily behind him, just as the cart wheel follow s the 
draught bullock ” 

The Esd of the Stoby of J&kkhupaea Hahatheka 
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CHAPTER II 

«rrom. or maddiiai\.ua zm.i 

Pviu. Taken, while he was in the Savatthi country, 
preached the Jaw as follows, giving as on illustration 
of it an account of the TAuMe’s 1 son, Maddhahuwdali 
In the Savatthi country there lived a T Jmtke named 
Admnapubbak'i , he was called by this name because 
ho would never give away anything to any one This 
T/ratAe bad an only son, whom he loved very dearly, 
but he was so niggardly that, rather than pay a gold 
smith for his work, he made him a pair of earrings 2 
with his own hands, and on that account Ins son 
received the name of Maddhakundali 

One day Maddhakuwiah became very seriously ill, 
when his father, fearing the expense of medicine and 
attendance, shut the boy up m tbe house, in order 
that no one should know anything about it, the 

1 The same as TAugyue one of the wealthy class 
3 Tbe earrings worn by the Burmese are hollow cylinders of 
gold about o io and a half inches long and three quarters of an 
inch lu diameter thrust into the lobe of the ear for this pur 
pose tbe lobe ot the ear is pierced in the ordinary manner and the 
•tpvnfciiw grauumiy- emhr^tsa' dy introducing sudst'ances constantly 
but by very slow degrees increasing in size Tt ese earrings are 
worn by both men and women 
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mother, seeing the child so ill, begged him to send 
for a doctor, but the Tfmlhc cried out, “Woman* 
would you squander all my wealth 9 ’ Then he went 
himself to a doctor, and, explaining the symptoms of 
the disease, ashed him what remedy should be em 
ployed the doctor, seeing what a hard man he was, 
told him that the root and baric of the Hu Hu Nya 
Ivy a tree would bo beneficial The T hut he went homo 
and treated the invalid as he had been directed, but 
the disease increased in severity, and became bejond 
all remedy, then, when it was too late, he sent for 
the doctor The doctor, the moment he saw the lad, 
know at once that there was no hope, so he said, “I 
am very busy just now, and hai o no time to attend to 
this case , you had better send for some one clso ” 
The TAuMc then, fearing that all his relatives and 
friends might get a sight of his wealth, had the hoy 
carried into one of the outer rooms of the house 1 

1 Tli a means that the m ser was nfra d that if the boy d eel 
the people who would be Bure to come and see the corpse t! e 
moment they heard of the death would if it were laid out in any 
of the principal rooms observe his plate jewels etc Tl ese 
alone constitute the wealth of the Burmese wl o rarelv if ever 
hoard actual money but keep all the r property in the more 
portable form of gold and jewels 

Ills expectation of being inundated with visitors alludes to the 
way of conducting the funeral ceremonies in Burmab which bear 
a very strong resemblance to an Irish wake The moment that 
tl e breath has left the body all the people in tl e house (but more 
especially the women) raise the most feariul shrieks as soon as 
tl e first paroxysms of grief have passed away they send invita 
lions to all the r friends and neighbours to attend the ceremon es 
These come at once in great numbers with a band of music and 
a party of professional mourners 1 ired for tl e oeeas on The 
nearest relative sits at the head of the corpse eulogies of the 
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The T/iuthc after contemplating with re « . 

Taken asked him this question, “ Can a man withoufy 
performing any good works at all, by a pure and 
loxing heart alone, obtain the happiness of the Nats 9 " 
Parx Taken replied, ‘‘"Why do you ask me this 9 
Your son iladdhakun d ill told you that because he died 
with his heart full of love and faith towards me, 
he was now enjoying the happiness of the Nats" 
— “When was it," said the T/mt&c, “ that he told me 
this 9 ” — “This \ery day at the tomb,” replied Parx 
Taken 

Once again Para Taken related the story of Maddha 
kuiu/ila, and seeing that the mind of the T/mhta 
Adinnapubbaka (the boy’s father) was still full of error, 
ho commanded that MaddhakunJah with his palace 
should descend to earth jHaddhakunohli appeared in 
Ins palace, and descending from it made his obeisance to 
Parx Taken Pari Taken said to him, “Young Nat, 
bj means of what offerings and other good works did 
you obtain the happiness of the Nats 9 ” The Nat’s 
son replied, “Without performing one good work, 
but from dying in faith and love to my Lord and 
master I obtained the happiness of the Nats ” Then 
Tar x Taken said, “ It is the heart of lox e and faith 
accompany mg good actions which spreads as it were 
a beneficent «hadc from the world of men to the world 
of A ats ” This dmne utterance was like the stamp 
of a king’s seal upon a royal edict 
When Tar i Taken had finished his discourse, 84,000 
of the congregation were converted ATaddhahunahli 
o tamed the reward due to Sotapatti, 1 and Adinnapub 


1 O »e state or 
altogitlcr tight. 


condition 


of an Anja of wbicb there are 
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baka becoming a Sotapan, 1 and sedulous in the pcr- 
, formance of liis duties as such, spent large sums of 
money in the performance of good works. 

Exd of the Story of Madduakead hi. 

One who has obtained the state of Sotapatti 
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CHAPTER III 

THE STORY OF TISS V TnEF 1 

Para Taken preached the Law as follows, in the 
Slvattlu country, reciting as an illustration of it 
tho story of Tissa them — 

Tissa thera was the son of the younger sister of 
lung Suddhodam, the father of Pari Taken At an 
advanced age he became a Rakan, and in consequence 
of living entirely upon the presents which Par i Taken 
sent him, he became very stout He used to live m 
a Zayat 1 in tho middle of a monastery, and woro a 
t/nngan 2 of many folds One day some pilgrim 
priests arrived at the Zayat on their road to con 
template Par i Taken , seeing Tisba thera they thought 
ho must he a priest of high rank, and coming before 
him prepared to offer him the respectful salutations 
due to his superior degree, but the Italian took no 
notice of them The young priests then said to him, 
“I ord and master, how many Lents have you passed 
Ti«a thera replied, “ I was old u hen I entered the 

* V build ng open on all * des or near!/ so employed for the 
ncco Timodation of travellers or for the laity to assemble to 1 ear 
tl e pm-sls preach 

* A pr cat a garment cons sting of d fT rent folds of cloth of 
a hr gl t icllnw colour in tl rec s parate pieces 
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priesthood, I do not know how many Lents I have 
passed,” then the young priests said, “You obstinate 
old man, at your age not to know how many Lents jou 
have passed, and to he in doubt whether or not the 
Italians who a isit you arc of higher rank and entitled 
to receive from you the different marks of respect, 
such as descending to receive them and such hi o 
observances * ” Saying this they clapped their hands 
at lnm and abused him The passion of Tissa uns 
like that of an enraged king “Whom,” said ho, 
“did you come here to visit ?” — “We haio come,” 
they replied, “to see Pari Taken ” — “Do you know,” 
ho said, “ what relation I am to Pari Takon , are j ou 
desirous of destroying j ourselves, and extirpating 3 our 
wliolo race 9 ” Then with tears of rage and i ovation 
lie rushed into tho presence of Par 1 Taken The 
Italians fearing that ho might ruse tho anger of Pail 
Taken against them, followed lum Par 1 Taken, when 
he saw him, said, “ "What is it that makes your f ico 
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three times received the same reply Then the 
Rahans said to Pan Taken, ‘ This Kalian Tissa is 
excessively obstinate ” Para. Taken replied, “ Be 
loved this is by no means the first occasion of 

his obstinacy , in times gone by he tv as equally deaf 
to all admonition ” The Rahans said, 1 Lord and 
master, his present obstinacy we sec, but of his 
contumacy in former times we know nothing, will 
you favour us by relating the account of it ” Par i 
Taken related the story as follows — 

Rahans ' This Tissa, in times long gone by, was 
the Kishi 1 Devala, who used to reside in the Hima 
vanta Forest On one occasion, wishing to procure 
some savoury food, he came to the country of Benares, 
and took up his residence in the Oden Zayat 2 At this 
time the Rishi Narada, who had come to Benares fiom 
the Himav anta Torest for a similar purpose, armed 
at the same Zayat , after asking permission of Tissa, 
who was already settled in the Zayat, he too made it 
his residence, and the two Kishis passed the day in 
conversation When night came, and it was time to 
sleep, the Rishi Narada after carefully noting where 
the Rishi Dev ala was going to sleep, the position of the 
door and so forth, lay down Devala wishing to annoy 
the other Rishi, moved away from his proper sleeping 
place and lay down aeioss the doorway Narada going 
out through the door, trod on his pigtail 3 Devala, start- 
mg up cried out, ‘Who trod on my pigtail 9 ’ Narada 


1 -A- devotee iseetic 

Tbe potters Zayat so called probably m consequence of 
av ng been erected by some potter as a p ous offering 

11 e Burmese pr e«ts si ave t! o l ead ai d face ent rely tl c 
story n ust allude to a II nd i priest some of whom wear a very 
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replied, ‘Master, it was I, Narada the Rishi, who 
accidentally trod on it, bear with me, I do you hom- 
age;’ 1 saying this he went outside and presently came 
bach. Now, De\ ala, knowing that the Rishi on his 
return would pass carefully round by Ins feet, changed 
his position, and placed his head where his feet had 
previously been, so that when Narada came m and 
passed as ho thought by his feet, he trod right on the 
other Rishi’s neck; whereupon Devala starting up 
again cned out, ‘Who trod on my neck?’ to which 
Narada replied, ‘ It was I, Narada the Rishi, I acci- 
dentally hod on your neck; I do you homage.’ But 
Devala cursed him, saying, ‘you bad Rishi Narada, 
you have trodden on my pigtail, you have trodden 
on my neck; at sunrise may the head of the Rishi 
Kara da split into seven pieces !’ Narada replied to 
this, ‘My friend, I am in no way to blame, your 
curse will not fall on me but on him who is the guilty 
one ; and it is his head which will split into seven 
pieces.’ Now, Narada was a Rishi of great power 
and glory, his wisdom could contemplate forty past 
and forty future grand cycles of time. When by 
means of this great wisdom he began to consider 
whose head would split into seven pieces at sun- 
rise, and saw that it would he that of the Rishi 
Devala, he had compassion upon him, and by means 
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of his great power and glory prevented the sun from 
rising on the following day 

When the people of the country found that the 
sun did not rise, and that there was total daikness, 
they went to the gate of the king’s palace, and cried 
out, “ Gieat King, yon who rule over this country, do 
you not always act in conformity with the ten laws 9 
Make therefoio the sun to rise, for this darkness will 
be the destruction of all your subjects ” 

The king meditated upon his own state and, finding 
that he was free from all guilt, came to the conclusion 
that the phenomenon must have been caused by some 
Rishi or Italian of great power lm ing quarrelled and 
uttered an invocation, ho accoidmgly inquired of the 
pcoplo of the country, who told lnm that in the Oden 
Zayat thcic were two Itishis whom they had heaid 
quai rolling and cm sing . The king immediately had 
torches lighted, and wont off to the Zayat, there, 
seeing the Kisln N irada he respectfully saluted him, 
and “aid, ‘ My lord Rishi N irada, the people of 
Gambudvipa 1 have never before known such darkness 
as now encompasses them , whence docs it arise 9 1 
Is irada l elated to the king the whole circumstances 
of the curse of the Rishi Dei ala, and when the king 
asked the nature of the curse, he said, “ Although 
no fault whatever could be imputed to me, Devala 
cursed me, saying, ‘ when the sun rises, may your head 
split mto seven pieces 1’ but I told him that, as I was 
innocent, the curse would fall not on me, but on who 
soever was in fault Then foreseeing by the power 
Trhiek 1 hire, that ad stmnsc i?ev ala's head wouM 

1 One of the four gn.it islands surroind ng Mount Meru 
■which is supposed to be the centre of tl e universe 
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head, and the clod of earth that was upon it split into 
sot en fragments, and the Rishi, thus escaping his 
dreadful doom, crossed, as he had been told, to the 
opposite side of the tank, and fled away 1 

"When the sun lose, and the light again appeared, 
all the people of the country were gieatly rejoiced 
Para Taken, at the close of the story, said, “ Be- 
loved Utahans, the people whom I have mentioned in 
my storj , and who lived long ago, are this day among 
us The King is now Ananda, the Itishi Dei ala is 
this Itahan Tissa, the Itishi Narada is mj self the 
Pari , you see, then, that this is not the first time that 
this Tissa has been obstinate and deaf to admonition , 
-bis ohsiiuiry was Qiute as gjo . at jjj times Jjayo 
long gone by ” Then he called Tissa to him, and 
said, “Italians should never hear a grudge against 
any man, sajing ‘this man was angiy with me, this 
ono oppressed me, or this one took away my property ,* 
for m this way hatred is fostered , but they should 
bear no grudge, and should say ‘ let him do tins to 
mo’ or * let him say that to me,’ for m this manner all 
angiy feelings die away ” 

When Par! Taken had finished tins discourse, a 
hundred thousand Itahans obtained the reward of 
Sotlpatti, and Tissa, so obstinate before became 
docile and gentle 

Em> or the Story of Tissa-tkera 

1 T! is story beira a cunons reembhnee to tlie Leech of 
lolkesttioe in tl«j lugold^by Legends where exactly the 
samo expeajont is adopted to ei ide the ciTtcts of \\ Jtehcraft 
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CHAPTER IV 

TIIE STORY OF JCULIALALY AND YLUTAKALA 

At another time, -while Par i Talccn was In ing in the 
ebony forest near the city of Setavya, he preached a 
discourse about Jfiillak ila and Mahlhala These ATul 
lakTla and Hahakala, used to trav cl about with carts 
laden with merchandise and trade in the different 
places they came to On one occasion thoy reached 
the Sivatthi country with 500 carts full of goods, 
and rested midway between the city of Sualtlii and 
the Cctavana monastery Mali ikala seeing the people 
of the country cairying 6weet scented flou trs to the 
monastery, asked them wlnthcr they were going, and on 
being told that they were on their road to the monas 
tery to hear the law preached he resoh ed to accom 
pany them , and, gi\ ing ov cr all the property to the 
care of his younger brother fvullak via, lie provided him 
self with sweet scented flowers, and, following the 
cron d came into the presence of Par i Taken, and 
heard his exposition of the law, regarding the v lioness 
of lust and the rcwaids to be obtained hereafter by 
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ho ought first to ask he should go and obtain his per 
mission Accoidingly Mahikala Trent to his younger 
brother, and told him that he tv as about to become a 
Italian and that he gave up to him the whole of their 
joint property His brother endeavoured earnestly to 
dissuade him from his project, hut seeing that he 
was not to be deterred he at last gave way, and ac 
corded his permission Mahikala then returned to 
Para Taken and became a Italian Some time after 
wards /fullakala also in company with his eldor brother, 
practised the duties of a Itahan 

Mahikala when ho had reached the stage of a 
Fan/ inga, addressed Para Taken thus “ Lord and 
master in your church how many religious duties arc 
thore 9 Pan Taken replied, ‘ There are two \iz > 
Gandkadhura and 1 ipassan idhura Mahakala said, 
Lord and master I entered the priesthood at too 
advanced an age to acquire the Gandhadhura, give 
me the Yipassanadhuia Para Taken seeing that 
Mahikala would become a Itahanda gaie him the 
duty of Susana 1 which has the power of conducting 
to the state of a Itahanda 

Mahakala having thoroughly acquired the Susana 
duty when the c\ cuing watch was passed and every 
one was asleep went to the burial place and remained 
there engaged in this observance , at daj break before 
any one was stirring he returned to the monastery 
Ihis practice he continued every day 
One day the woman who watched the cemetery and 
burned the bodies seeing the Itahan Mah ilctila walk 

Susana means a cemetery w! ere bod es are e tber buried 
or burnt 
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mg to and fro repeating the Kamma /// inn, 1 began to 
eon«ider who it could be who came to her place, and 
according!*- meeting him at the midnight watch, <he 
addres ed him thw> “ Lord and master, the Italians 
nho perform Susana have a preparatory duty to 
execute ” Mahahala B aid, “ D irahama," what dut) 
is this — “ Lord and master, ’ replied the woman, 
“ they should ash the permission of the keeper of the 
burial ground and the owner of the village ” — “ Win 
so ’ said Wahakula “Because thieves, when thej 
ha*c committed a robbery, often flee for refuge to a 
bunal ground , and the owners of the propertv pur 
suing them thither, finding the property sometimes 
abandoned m the gra* ej ard, if they c aw Italians there, 
would ill treat them seriously , 1 ut if the burial ground 
keepers and the owner-, of ullages were to say that 
such a Italian had asked permission of them, be would 
be known to be guiltless ” The Italian Mahlhlla 
then «aid to her, “ Besides what vou have already 
said, lia*c you -mvtking else to toll me 7 She re 
jilied, “Lord and master, the Italian-, who remain in 
burial grounds must abstain from fi h, curry stuff, 
bread, oil, and treacle, and they must ne\cr sleep in 
the dajtme They must cmplo} themschca encrgcti 
cally, and Ly means of these energetic efftrta in the 
rcjctition of the "Nipasani, the* secure the comjle 
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and master, neb people arc placed in a coffin, adorned 
■with a red woollen cloth, and then burnt , with regard 
to poor people, a heap of wood is piled up and set on 
fire, then they arc eut in pieces with the edge of a spade, 
so as to burn easily, and are so consumed ” When 
Mali \k ila heard this, he said to the burial ground 
keeper, “ Tag ima, 1 let me know when the changing of 
the form of a human body shall take place, that I may 
lccite a Kamma///i\na over it ” The woman agreed to 
do so and Mali ik ila remained engaged in the Itahan’s 
dutj of Susina 

About this time, Malnkala, the Italian, having 
uorhllj thoughts, began to regret Ins firaily, his info 
and children Ono da), uliilc he was performing Ins 
duties m the buml ground, the parents of a very 
bcuitiful gill nlio had died suddcnl) brought the 
bod), togcthci with the ncccssarj firewood, to the 
cemetery, and, delii enng it to the burial ground 
1 coper, gai e instructions for her to bum it , then, 
after gmng her the customary fee, the) went ana) 
The 1 od) burner, on removing the numerous garments 
n In eh colored the body, seeing liow icry beautiful 
she was thought that she was uortliy of Imnig a 
Iv imnu IU ma "aid oi erlicr, and accordingly went and 
tuhl W ih il ila Mali ik ila looked at the corpso on 
the pyre, and evammed it from the sole* of the feet 
to the ends of the hair , then he "aid a Kamma////"ina 
oi ir the bodi, uhicli had the beautiful colour of gold, 
and nithdreu, sa) ing to the bod) burner, “Let mo 
know when the features are becoming de^tro) cd ” 
Tin. b.« ill, Imrons, a& ss/ot* °a *« li/t- < iirtcmv i i'nviii 

1 Im-’i (i i«c) III d Ta,, i(fm) are us 1 in tl e sarno way 
as 11 nV ai d » can a i in r wo ™ of ll e laity 
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mg, went and told him, and he returned and said 
another Kamma/t/zana over the body The body, non 
losing its appearance, looked like a speckled cow, — the 
feet fell down, the hands, bent and uarped, were 
raised up, from the forehead downwards the body 
was digested of its skin and flesh Mali ikala tbera, 
seeing this, said, “ This j oung girl only just now had 
the appearance of gold, hut non she has come to utter 
destruction ” Then, after again repeating the Kam 
ma///i ina, he exclaimed, “ This is the law of muta- 
bility > there is nothing permanent »” On this, he 
redoubled his exertions in repeating the Yipas«an i 
law, and reached the state of a Rahanda 
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duct him hoie,” the} sent lnm off -with some slat es to 
leceive Pan Taken Aullaklla, not at all ashamed 
of having re entered the laitj before keeping his first 
Lent, went as a layman to receive Pan Taken Pan 
Taken, after eatmg his rice, preached the law, and 
then took his departure Aullakala’s wi\ cs took then 
husband, now a layman, home with them 
Mahakala’s wives hearing of this, said to them- 
sel\ es, “ Aullak ala’s wives have got their husband 
hack , we wall recover ours in the same way ” Ac 
coidingly, the} invited Pari Taken to come and take 
rice, thinking that their husband Mahakala would 
como to prepare for his reception, but Para Taken 
sent another Rahan foi this purpose Tho wives being 
so far foiled in their plot, after cntei taming Pail 
Taken with nee, addressed him thus “ Lord aud 
master, when you take yoifr departure, lca\o Malil- 
klla tlicra with us, to preach to us the benefits re 
suiting from offerings of nee” Pari Taken then 
turned to Iea\c, but when lie reached tho door, the 
Rail ins saul to lum, “ Pari Taken, if j ou leai e Mahl 
k ih thera behind, his wilts will drag lum off, onlj 
recently Aullaklla, in consequence of being sent to 
prepare for jout reception, Avas pulled aAvaj by bis 
avia cs, and has become a layman, hence it is rcallj 
not fitting tint Hah iklla thera should be left behind 
bj lnuwclf Pari Taken replied, “ Rahans, mj dear 
sons, do jou think that Hah iklla lcscmblcs Aulla- 
k via 9 Aullaklla is like a [drift] tree that has reached 
the shore, but Hnlilk ila tlicra is like a mountain of 
Miliil rock. Av'Ineh d.«l ~ » 
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Italian ? "Who told you to become a Italian ? 2\ow 
become a hj in an again” Saying this, the) dragged 
him along, and tned to stnp off Ins priest’s clothes, 
but Halilh da thcra, knowing what his wi'cs were 
about, by means of Ins miraculous power, ro^e from 
the ground, end, flying awaj o\ cr tlic roofs -of the 
houses through the steeples and spires to the place 
where Pari Taken was, descended to the ground, 
made his obeisance to him, and remained in his com 
pan} 

At the conclusion of this discourse, the Italians ob- 
tained tho Tcuard of Sotlpatti 

P ND OF THE SlOFY Or /ilLLAKALA AND MaH 1KALI 
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THE STORT. or QUEEN S\NIW VTI, QUEEN M VG V\DI\ V, 
VNP THE SLVVE KIIUGGUTTVr V 

Os another occasion, Pari Taken, when he was m 
the Kosambi country, and lcsiding m the Ghost 
tlrltna monaster), preached a discourse upon the 
eulycct of Queen Slmavati and Queen M igosulijl 
A long time ago, two kings, King Alhkappa and 
King VeMadipaka, between whom there had existed a 
friendship of long standing, dating fiom their earliest 
childhood, were learning together the different sciences 
On the death of then parents, they both entered on 
their governments After pcrfoimmg the functions 
of kings for i verj 1 mg time, tired of tho world 
and impressed with tho law of fear, the) both ahan 
doned their countries, and, becoming Hermit Kalians, 
took up their residence in the Ilium anta forest 
T1icm> two hermits having built a monastci) each, 
<n a separate hill, resided m it, and at every quarter 
of the moon the) used to obsen e the da) (as a sab 
bath), and lighting a 1 imp as a signal, thus comnuim 
t it< d to each other intelligence, of their existence 
Out d i\ , tlu IUslu \ e // ulipak i died, uni bceamo n Nat 
1 f great glor) hen the da) of the quarter of tho 
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moon camo round, Allakappa, seeing no light in his 
friend’s monastery, knew that he was dead 

Now the Nat’s son, YeMadipaka, the moment that he 
became a Nat, entering upon all the enjoyments of that 
condition, began to consider by what good deed he Lad 
obtained this happiness, and saw that he owed it to 
having abandoned his country and lived as a hermit 
m the forest Assuming the guise of a traveller, he 
went to his old friend Allakappa, and after making 
obeisance to him, stood before him Allakappa, tho 
Rishi, said to him, “ Darak i, whence come you 9 ,l 
“ Lord and master,” he replied, “ I am YeMadipaka , 
on my death, I became a Nat of great glory, I ha\c 
come to contemplate my lord and master ” After this 
ho resumed, “ Lord and master, have you any diffi 
culties or troubles here 9 ’ Alla! appa replied, “ In 
this place the elephants with their footsteps make 
great holes in the ground and dirty the precincts of 
the monastery, and I have great trouble in keeping 
the place clean and filling up again the holes with 
earth ” The Nat’s son said, “ Do you wish to keep 
the elephants away 9 ” He replied, “Yes, all I want 
is to prevent them coming here ’ — “ Ycry good, then,” 
ho said, and he gave him the charm called “ Hatthl 
kanta,” winch has the power of driving away or 
bringing elephants, and shewing him a three stringed 
lute, he taught him the threefold spell, saying, “ If 
you strike this string and repeat this charm, tho ele 
phants will run away , strike this one and repeat this 
charm, anti fhej "will come 'to you, anil, ’bending clown, 
will carry you ” After giving these instructions, ho 
1 T1 >3 is the ordinary salutation of the Burmese answering to 
tl e llow do ^ ou do r of Europeans 
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\rent away AUakappa, sounding the note which 
would drive away elephants kept them away from hi& 
vicinity 

At this time, m the Kosambi country, King 
Parantapa one day was with his queen outside a 
Pyat/zat , 1 the queen was in the family w ay, and the 
king had made her put on a large scarlet cloak, and 
had placed on her finger a ring of the value of a hun 
dred thousand (ghiwikas) , j„st then a Hatthilinga, a 
monster bird, flow down from the sky and taking 
the queon for a piece of flesh, fluttered his wings 
with a tremendous noise , the king hearing the sound 
went inside the Pyat/iat ,* but the queen, owing to 
her condition, being unable to escape was swept off 
by the bud, for the Hatthilinga has tho strength of 
fi\c elephants The queen fearing for her life 1 ept 
perfectly quiet, thinking that if she made any noiso 
the bird would let her fall The Hatthilinga arriving 
at the Hmmanta Forest, dropped her in the fork of a 
banyan tree in older to devour her When ho began 
to fly around the place where he intended to perch, 
to examine all around the ucimty as it is the nature 
of birds to do, the queen seized the opportunity, and 
clapping her hands, shouted lustily, and the bird 
startled at the unexpected noise, flew away 

At this time tho sun went down, and fiom the 
effect of past sms committed by the queen, the wind 
began to \jlow and violent ram came on, and she 
passed a sleepless and miseiablc night At dawn, 

io rain ceased, and when the sun rose the queen 


A r ona^llr U ? g ornanented a number of roofs 
, above tie other tie word « a corrupt on of tie 
a palace 
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gave birth to a son To this son she gave the name 
of Udena, because at his birth he had experienced 
the three seasons, the cold season the hot season, and 
the rainy season 2fow, the banyan tree was at no 
great distance from the residence of the Rishi Alla 
kappa It was the Rishi’s habit to collect and eat the 
bones of the fish and meat which the birds dropped 
from this tree, accordingly, going as usual to the 
banyan tree he was surprised to hear the crying of 
a child among tho branches, and looking up he saw 
the queen “ Who are you 9 ’ he cned The queen 
replied, “ A woman ” — “ How did you get into the 
banyan tree' 1 ’ ” said he “The monster bird,” she 
replied, “ brought me and left me here ”• — “ Then 
come down,” he said, but the queen answered, “I 
am afraid of losing my caste ” — “ Of what race are 
you 9 ” he asked “A king’s wife,” sho replied 
The Etshi rejoined, “ I also am a king ” — “ If so,” 
said the queen, “ repeat the mystic formula of kings ” 
The Risbi, nho had abandoned a great kingdom to 
become a hermit, repeated the formula “Jsbw,” said 
the queen, “ come up here and take down mj son ” 
The Rishi then placmg a ladder against tlm tree, took 
the child from the queen, without touching her, and 
brought it down The queen also descended, and the 
Risln conducted her to his monastery, where he lived 
with her without failing in his dutj of chastity lie 
supplied her, for her food, with honey and nee After 
some time tho queen began to reflect thus “I do not 
know the road by winch I came , I do not know what 
road I should haic to take, if this Risln should Icaie 
mo here, my son and I Mould perish in the forest,” 
so slic formed the design of making the Risln break 

n 2 
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his vows Keeping constant!} as near lnm as possible, 
she endeavoured by wearing her garments indecorously 
and by various other feminine wiles, to overcome his 
chastity At length she succeeded, and they began 
to live together as man and wife One day Allakappa 
when he was looking at the stars obsen cd that the 
star of Paiantapa had faded, he immcdiatcl} went 
to the queen and said, 1 Queen, King Parantapa in 
tho country of Kosambi is dead ” — “ How docs my 
Lord tho Rishi know tins 9 ” she asked “ I know 
it,” he replied, “ because I saw his star had faded ” 
Then tho queen began to weep The Rishi said, 
“ Queen, why do you 'weep ? ’ — “ That King Paran 
tapa is my husband,” she replied “ Queen, weep 
not,” said the Rishi, “among men there is not one 
who has not to die, all is mutabilit} ” The queen 
said, “ I know the law of mutability, but I weep for 
the misfortunes of my son who were he in tho Ivos 
ambi country -would now bo king o\er his father’s 
dominions ” The Rishi replied ‘ Ha\ e no fear for 
him , I will render your son such assistance as will 
secure his being made the king saying this, ho ga\c 
to the young boy TJdena the lute which the elephants 
loved, and taught him the spell to attract them 
Prince TJdena sounded the lute, and immediately 
moie than a thousand elephants came to the foot of the 
banyan tree The Rishi gave him minute instructions 
as to the different duties and obsen anees of kings, and 
when he had completed them, he made the prince one 
da} climb into tho fork of the banyan tree and sound 
the lute No sooner was the sound of the magic 
attlnkanta lute heard than a huge elephant bring 
ing with him more than a thousand other elephants 
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camo clo c e up to where the prince was, as much as to 
say, “Mount on my bach” Then the Iiishi made 
lnm mount the elephant, and calling to the queen, 
said to her, “ Acquaint the prince with all his circum 
stances, and he will not fail to be king ” The queen 
accordingly told him “ My dear child, you are the 
son of King Parantapa, in the Ko=ambi country , a 
monster bird carried me off in this scarlet cloak, and 
dropped me in this banyan tree where I gave birth to 
j ou When you arm e in that country if the nobles 
and ministers do not believe your story, show them 
this ruby nng and the scarlet cloak with which your 
father covered me,” so saying, she gai e him the ring 
and the cloak. The pnnee then made his obeisance 
to his mother and the Rishi, mounted the huge clc 
phant, and surrounded by o\ cr a thousand more of these 
animals started on his journey, carrying m Ins bosom 
the Ilatthihanta lute When be came to the Milages 
on the outskirts of the country, be called out, “ Those 
ho wish to receive my favour, let them follow me, ’ 
and he took great numbers with him 

As soon as he reached the Kosambi country ho 
erected a stockade with the branches of trees , then he 
sent to the inhabitants, saying, 1 Will you fight, or 
will you give me up the country’” They returned 
for answer, “We will neither fight nor give up the 
country, we know nothing about this story of our 
monarch’s queen having been earned avjay with an 
unborn child by a monster bird, we do not know 
whether there is a queen or not ” Then he went to 
the ministers and nobles and said to them, “I am the 
son of the queen,” and told them Ins name , but no 
one would belie* c Ins story At last he showed them 
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the cloak and the ring which had belonged to his 
father, then the ministers and all the inhabitants said, 
“This is really the son of our king,” and they made 
liim monarch over their country 

One day King Udcm opening the door of his 
summer palace, and looking out, saw the } oung girl 
S imavati, and asked whose daughter she was Now, 
this Slmaiati was the daughter of the 1/mrtc Bhndda 
vati, of the Bhaddaaati country, at a timo when that 
country was imaged by famine and pestilence she 
came to the kosambi country of winch Udena was 
kmg, and had been adopted by the I/mMe Ghosita' as 
Ins daughter Shortly after tin-*, S, imavati, after being 
\ciy handsomely dressed was conducted to tho king, 
who, the moment he saw her fell \ lolently m lore 
■with her and immediately had tho inauguial cere 
mony of pouring water performed, and raised her to 
the rank of his queen , and Samavati became a great 
queen surrounded by 500 female attendants 

In another country called %yem there reigned a 
king named /fandapa^yota , ho had a daughter called 
Y isuladatta This king one day while he was walk 
ing about his garden observing the magnificence of 
Ins army, asked Ins nobles, “ Is there any other king 
who possesses an arm} like mine or such elephants 
and horses’” The nobles leplied, “ Your Majesty, 
the army and elephants and horses of King Udena 
in the Kosambi conntry aro exceedingly numeious ” 
kmg Kandipa^yota said, “If this be so, I will take 
prisoner Kmg Udena” Tho nobles said, “Your 
Majesty will not be able to take kmg Udena ”■ — 
‘ IIow so ’ ” he asked They replied ‘ Because he 
possesses tho Hatthikanta chaim, by lcpeatmg this 
1 Test haa Ghosaka and um user 1 1 G1 osa 
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spell he can. make elephants and horses take to flight , 
lie has also a charm to make them come to him ” 
When King ifawdapayyota heard what the nobles 
said, he said, “I will contrive to take him, and 
gain possession of his charm n 

Hq had an elephant very well made of wood and 
carefully painted , then he had machinery fixed inside 
to be worked with ropes and enclosing sixty men to 
pull the ropes started it off across the boundary of 
King Udena’s territory, and made it wall up and 
down near a tank, and morcoi cr, bad a quantity of 
elephants’ dung scattered all round the edge of tho 
tank A hunter happening to sec it went and told 
Jung Udcna, who immediately started off with ait 
Ins forces King Kanc/apar/pota as soon as he heard 
that King Udena had set off brought out a largo 
army and posted them in ambuscade on either side 
of the road which King Udcna would take, the latter 
not knowing that the other king was coming set off 
in pursuit of the elephant, the men insule pulling 
hard at the ropes sent it off at great speed King 
Udcna struck the lute and uttered the spell but the 
elephant being a wooden one paid no attention to it, 
and made off faster than c\ er, with Kmg Udcna in 
pursuit The king seeing that ho could not gain on 
it, descended from bis elephant and mounted his horse, 
his army unable to keep up with him were soon left 
behind After he had gone some considerable dis 
tancc he came on the army of Kmg Kami ipayyota, 
who seized him and earned him off to their king 
When the army of King Udena knew that he was 
captured, they halted and built a fortification with 
branches of trees Kmg Aandtpayyota placed King 
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TJdena m prison, and set a guard over lnm , then lie 
gave a great feast to his army which lasted for __ three 
dajs On the third day King TJdena said to those 
who were g ^aiding him, “ \\ hat is your king doing 
with his army that they make so much noise 9 ” 
They replied, “lie is giving a great feast to Ins 
army because ho bos conquered lus cncmj ” — “ Your 
king,” said Udcna, “is acting like a woman, after 
conquering a hostile King he should cither kill lnm 01 
let him go , why does he mflict all this miser) upon 
me 9 ” When tho guards told King Aaac/apayyota 
what TJdena had said, he came to tho prison and 
asked lnm if he had really said so King TJdena at 
once icknowledged that he had said so “Ycij 
veil,” said the other king, “if you wish to he 
released, gvvo me the charm that you know, and I will 
gi\c jou youi lihcitj ” King TJdena replied, “If 
you will paj homage to me I will give it to you” 
The other 1 mg said “I will paj no homage to you ” 
Tfdeni persisted, “If you will not pay homage to me 
)ou shall not have it” Iving Aawc/ipo^ota said, 
“ If you do not give it me I will hav c you executed ” 
TJdena lcjoined, * Do what )ou like with me, you 
lme power over my bod) , but none ovei my mind ” 
Tho king on healing the hold words of TJdena began 
to think that onl) by craft he could succeed in obtain 
ing the charm from him, and came to the conclusion 
that tho only plan would he to make his daughter 
procure the charm from him, and then learn it from 
her, as it would not do for others to have the know 
feage ot it Accordingly ho went to TJdena and said 
to him, “ Would you give up tho charm to any ono 
else who would pa) homage to you 9 ” He replied, 
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“I will gi\o it to the person who paj s homage to 
me ” — “ If that be so,” said the other, “ there is in my 
house a hunchback , I will put her inside a curtain, 
and you rem ainin g outside of it, repeat the charm to 
her ” After firmlj impressing upon him that Ins 
daughter was a hunchback, he went to his daughter 
and said to her, “ There is a leper here who will 
teach you a charm that is worth a hundred thousand 
golden pieces, but you must do obeisance to him from 
the inside of a curtain, the leper remaining outside 
will repeat to you the charm, and you must learn it 
n crj carefully ” Kow, the reason of the king making 
Udena think his daughter was a hunchback, and bis 
daughter think that Udena was a leper was, that he 
thought that otherwise they might contract an im- 
proper intimacy with each other 

When all the arrangements were made, the I*rm 
cess Ylsuladatfi, from the inside of the curtain, boned 
down in homage, and King Udena, on the outside, 
recited the charm to her After repeating the charm 
sci cral times, when the princess had not succeeded in 
learning it, Udena became very angry, and cried out 
to the princess, “ Oh, jou hunchback * you ha\c got 
aery thick bps, rub them with a potsherd” Ihc 
princess, very indignant, retorted, “You leper* do 
3 ou daro call a princess like me a hunchback 9 5 On 
this, Udena opened the curtains, and, looking in, saw 
the princess “Whj, I thought you were a hunch- 
back , your father told me so, and be has told you I 
was a leper I am King Udena ” — “ If this be so,” 
said the princess, “ come under the curtain ” Udena 
then went inside the curtain, and the result the king 
had feared took place After some time, King Au« 
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^apayyota cncd out, “ Have jou learned it?” and the 
princess leplicd, “I do not know it yet, I am still 
learning it ” 

One day, King TJdena said to the pnnccss, “If 
c\cr i woman follows tlio wishes of a husband, neither 
hi others nor sisters have any power to oppose her , if 
jou wish me to save my life, follow implicitly my 
wishes I will then raise yon to the rank of my 
queen, and give you a retinue of 500 female attend 
ants ” Tho princess, after making him engage by a 
solemn promise to keep his word, went to her father, and, 
with a woman’s deceit, said to him, “ My father, your 
Majesty, w order that I may succeed m learning the 
charm, it will be necessary for me to repeat tho spell 
by night, after noting a certam position of the stars, 
and then procure a certain medicinal root , therefore 
place an elephant at my disposal, and have one of the 
doors left open ” The king said, “ Daughter, take any 
elephant you like, and have one of the doors left open ” 

Now, King Aawcfapayyota was possessed of the five 
swift conveyances —the female elephant called Bhad 
davati, which would travel fifty yoyanas 1 in one day , 
a slave named Kaka, 2 who could travel sixtv yoyanas 
m a day , a horse called Kelokan/Ai, who could travel 
twenty yoyanas in a daj , a horse called the *Muuya 
kesi, an elephant called Nalagm, who could travel 
one hundred yoyanas in a day The circumstances 
under which, he became the owner of these five lands 
of swift com eyanco were as follows — 

1 The Burmeaeyuzana s 13, Engl sh miles accordit g to Judson 
In t the Sanskrit yoyana is stated by "\\ ilson to be 9 miles or accord 
lug to some computations only miles 

* Text and manuscript have Kala 
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lung JTaft/apag^ota, in a former state of existence, 
was a slave One day, while accompanying his inas 
ter on a journey, the) fell m with a Pa//ehabuddha 1 
His master said, “ Lord and master, have you had 
rice 9 ’ — “ Tag!,” he replied “ I hai e not yet had 
any n Then the master of the slave, who was the 
embryo King JTandapa^ota, sent him back home to 
procuro some ncc The slave quickly returned with 
the nee, and presented it to the Pa//ehibuddha, and 
his master said to him, “ Because you hai e u^ed such 
diligence in bringing the ncc, I make over to you 
half of tho future rewards to be acquired b) the 
offenng ” Then the slave made this mvocation “ As 
the reward of my having so quickly procured and 
presented this offenng of ncc, maj I hereafter be the 
possessor of tho five swift conveyances ’ In consc 
qucncc of this mv ocation, the slave afterwards became 
King A’ana'api^ota 

One day, King JTand lpay^ota went out to amuse 
himself m the garden King Udena, tlnnkmg this 
a good opportunity to escape, filled a leather bag "with 
a large quantity of gold and silver, and placing the 
Princess Vasuladatt i on a swift female elephant fled 
away "When the palace guards acquainted the king 
w ith tlft flight of Udena and the princess he sent off 
Ins people at once m pursuit Udena seeing that he 
was pursued, immediately began to scatter the gold 
and silver along the road and into e\ery bush he 
passed His pursuers, delaying to pick up the trea 
sure, dropped behind and Otfena reached m safet) 
the fortification which his army had built of branches 
1 A sem Buddha wl o occas omlly appears id tt c intervals be 
tween real Buddl as 
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of trees •while the hostile party, giving up the pur 
suit, returned home XTdena after returning -with 
Ins army to his own country, raised the PnneessVd.su 
Iidattx to the rank of his queen, and gave her 50 0 
female attendants 

This is the account of how King Udena obtained 
possession of the Princess Vasuladattn 

In the huruialMa country there lived a Brahmin 
named Mngandiya He had a daughter whom he had 
named Migandiyt and his wifes name, moreover 
was M igandiyo, and he hod an uncle whose name was 
JTullam gandiya This Brahmin’s daughter Mugan 
dij t was very loi ely , she was as beautiful as a Nat s 
daughtei Princes and sons of T/iuMcs sent to demand 
hoi hand but her father the Brahmin daunted {hem 
all with the reply that they were not worthy of her 
At this timo Para Taken one morning at daybreak look 
mg about to see who deserved to be released 2 saw that 
the Brahmin Magandiya and his wife v ould attain to 
An igami 2 then he went into the \ lcrnity of their village 
Mngandiya the Brahmin who at this time was going 
about in search of a husband suitable for his daughter, 
met Par i Tal on on the road At once from his ap 
jcaraucc he '•aw that lie was a fit husband for his 
daughter, and appioaching him said, My lord 
Eahan my daughter is worthy of you she is as 
lovely as a Hat s daughter She will tend upon my 
lord Itahan , ray lord Italian look upon my daughter 
ns y our wife I will send for her Bemam here ” 
Then he made haste back to his house and said to his 
wife Brahmim I haie found a husband suitable 

1 I rom 8 a and ts pun a] ment 

* The thud state of an Anya 
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to our diughter Atlom her quickly ” "When his 
wife had completed the adornment of her daughter 
as quickly as possible, they all three started off to 
Para Taken, and the people followed them, shouting 
noisily as they went along, “ Look here, the Brah 
min and his wife are going to give their daughter a 
husband” At this moment Pari Taken, marking 
with his sacred footstep the site of a iTctija 1 on the 
spot where the Brahmin had told him to remain, went 
and stood at another place close bj The sacred foot 
steps of Para, Takens arc only apparent upon the spots 
which they command to be hereafter relics When 
the) do not so command, their footsteps are always 
invisible Moreover, only those people for whom they 
hate earnestly prayed can see those footsteps Such 
appointed footstep no elephant or any animal that 
exists, not the hcauest rain, not the most violent 
wind, can obliterate At this time, the Brahmin’s 
wife said to him, “ Y hero is this young man ? ’ and 
ho replied, “ I told him to bo in this place ” Then 
looking about, he saw the Ivetiya footstep, and said, 

1 This must he his footstep ” The Brahmin’s wife who 
was thoroughly versed m the hook of outward signs 
and in the three Yedas on examining the different 
signs of the footstep exclaimed, “ 0 Brahmin, this 
footstep does not belong to any one who is subject to 
the five passions* This footstep is that of a Pan 
Taken, free from c\ cry c\ ll disposition ” 

1 A pagoda enshnn g tl e rel c of a Buddha 

* The Brahimm here rec tes n poetry the s gns of tl e foot 
mark of the lustful the angry and the ignorant man Tl cj nnted 
text an 1 the manuscript d ffer greatly here and neitl er are m 
tell g bio 
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The Brahmin said to his wife, “You see signs, like 
seeing an alligator m a eup of n atcr, or thie\ cs m the" 
midst of a house Hold your tongue and say nothing, 
or people will hear you then, after looking about, 
he descried Par 1 Taken “ Here is the young man,’ : 
said he, showing him to his wife, and he went up to 
Para Taken, and presenting lus daughter M igandiya, 
saul, “ My lord Rahan, I give you my daughter ” 
Para Taken saul, “I will tell jou something, listen 
to mo Trom the sacred forest to the foot of the Aya 
plla banyan-tree the Man-nat King fought with me, 
but unable to overcome me, took to flight , that lung’s 
daughter, with amorous wites, and all the beauty 
and witchery of the Nats sought to beguile me, but 
she failed to raise any feeling of passion How should 
I desire jour daughter, who is subject to the "vilest 
necessities of humanity ? I would not have her touch 
cv cn the sole of my foot ” Then lie 1 ecited some verses, 
at the conclusion of which the Brahmin and his wife 
received the reward of the state of Anagami The 
Brahmin’s daugbtei Magandiy 1 was greatly incensed 
against Para Taken She said, “ This Italian not 
only says that he docs not want mo, but that, sub 
ject as I am to the vilest necessities of humanity, he 
would not have me touch the solo of his foot "When 
I have married a husband of family, wealth, and m 
fiucnce, I will do what ought to be done to the 
Rahan Gotama 11 And she bore a grudge against 
lum The question will arise, “Was Para Taken aware 
of MagandiyVs anger 9 ” — He was not ignorant of 
it , lie knew it Again, “ If he knew it, why did he 
recite the verses 9 ” — Because, although the daughter 
had resentful feelings, he wished to profit the other 
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two Brahmins, her parents Paras take no account 
of anger, hut preach the law to those who are de en 
mg of the reward of the right way The 15 rah 
mra and his wife, after receiving the reward of 
Anlgami, gave their daughter into the charge of her 
uncle, and becoming Italians, reached the state of 
Kahandas 

The uncle, determined to give his mece to none hut 
a king of high family, took her away with him, and 
presented her to King TJdena The king, falling 
violently m love with her the moment that he saw 
her, had the ceremony of pouring water performed 
gaie her a retinue of 500 female attendants and 
raised her to the rank of his queen Thus, King 
TJdena had three queens, residing m three palaces, 
with 1500 female attendants, or 500 for each queen 
The Jang used to give to Queen Stmavati every 
day eight kah ipanas to buy flowers to adorn her 
self with A female slave of Queen Samavati 
named Khuyyuttar i, used to go e\ cry day, and buy 
the floi\ ers from the flowcT woman, Soman i, but 
she never bought more than four kah ipawas’ worth, 
keeping the other four for herself One day, 
this Sunian i, the flower woman, resolved to go and 
make an offering of nee to Para Taken, and when 
Khu^ruttar i came as usual to her to buy flowers, she 
said to her, ‘ "Wait a little, Kliuyyuttara, I have no 
time now, for I am just going to offer some rice to 
Par i Taken ”■ — “ If that he so,” =aid Khuyyuttan, 
“ let us go together and hear the law ” The flower 
woman agreeing to this, they went together Sumanl 
made an offering of nee to Par i Taken and his atten 
dant Italians When Par i Taken had eaten the ncc, 
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ho preached the Ian, and Khu^utfara after hearing 
it, received the reward of Sotlpatti 1 On this occa- 
sion, Khuyyuttara, who had been m the habit of 
keeping four kahipanas c\ ery day for herself, ex- 
pended the whole of the eight kahTpiwas in flowers, 
owing to her having become a Sotapan in consequence 
of listening to the law of Pari Taken 
The queen, when she saw so many more flowers 
than usual, exclaimed, “ Khiyyuttara, what a number 
of flowers there are I Has the king given to day 
more than the ordinarj flower money Khiyyuttnri 
replied, “Lady, every day I have been in tho habit of 
spending four kahapanas on the flowers, keeping the 
other four for myself, but to-day I went with Sumanl 
who was making an offering of rice to Para Taken, 
and after listening to his preaching of the law have 
obtained the reward of Sotapatti, and therefore I do 
not steal ” The queen, instead of being angry with 
her, merely said, “Was it right for you to take my 
propeity in this waj every day and told her to 
preach to her the law she had just heard Ivhu^yut- 
tari said, “ Very good, I will preach the law to you, 
but you must batbe me ” The queen accordingly had 
her bathed with sixteen pots of perfumed water, and 
presented her with two cloths One of these cloths 
Khuyyuttara put on, and one she threw ovei hei , then, 
taking up her position in a place of honour, she preached 
the sacred law precisely as Para Taken had preached 
it Queen Slraa\ati and her 500 female attendants, 
joining their hands m an attitude of devotion, listened 
to the law, and when it was finished, the whole of 
them became Sotapons , and the queen, paying hom- 
1 lhe first state of an Anya 
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age to Khuy^uttara, said, “ Khuyyuttarii, from this 
day I shall never call you a slave, henceforth you 
must do no work ; from this time I regard you as my 
mother and my teacher, and you must go and hear Parii 
Taken preach the law, and come and repeat it to me.” 

In obedience to the queen’s commands, Kliuyyut- 
tarii went regularly to hear Para Taken preach the 
law, and repeated it to the queen and her oOO attend- 
ants. In consequence of Khtyyuttara knowing the 
three books of tbc Pi/aka, 1 Para Taken said to the 
Kalians, “Beloved Italians, Ekuyyuttarii is most -ex- 
cellent in the preaching of the law and he placed her 
in a position of superiority. 

One day, Queen STimavati said, “ Khuyyuttarii, I 
wish to contemplate Parii Taken. Invite him to come 
here.” Khuyyuttarii replied, “Lady, kings’ houses 
arc very difficult of access, and your Majesty would 
not dare to go outside.” — “ Very well, then,” said the 
queen, “ when Parii Taken comes to receive rice, you 
must point out to me which is Parii Taken, and which 
is Siiriputta and Moggaliina.” — “Very good,” said 
Khuyyuttarii ; “my lady must make holes through the 
walls of her apartment, and then, looking through 
them, do homage.” Queen Samavati accordingly, 
’with her 000 female attendants, made holes in the 
walls of their apartment, and when Parii Taken came to 
receive rice, they made obeisance and worshipped him. 

One day Queen Magandiyii going to the Pyat/at, 
and seeing the holes in the wall, asked what they were 
matte lor j 'Queen Ifamavati ndt'Knowmg 'fnat MTagan- 
diya had a grudge against Para Taken, replied that they 
were made for the purpose of worshipping Gotama 
1 The Buddhist scriptures. 
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Pari Taken Queen H tgandij 1 then thought to her 
self, “ I will do what I ought to do to the Italiai 
Gotama, and I will destroy Queen Slnm ati ” \\ itl 
this design she went to King Udena and said to him. 
“ The inclination of S inmati is not ton ards \ ou, kul 
towards another , in a day or two she will kill you ” 
King Udena, com meed that Simavati could not do 
such a tlung, would not belici e her Mlgandiy i said, 
‘ If } our Majesty docs not bclie\ e me go and examine 
her apaitment ” The king went to S imavati’s apart 
ment, and on inquiring why holes had been made ui 
the wall, was told by Sunai ati that when Pail Taken 
came to receive nee, she had woi shipped him hen 
the king heard tlus, he was not at all angrj , hut lie 
had the holes filled up and windows made in then 
place , and it was m King Udena s reign that for tbo 
first time windows weie made in the upper apartment 
of a palace 

Magandiya, unable to do anything against Samavah, 
formed the design of compelling the Rahan Gotama, 
who had so shamed her, to leave the neighbourhood , 
to carry it out, she gave a large quantity of gold and 
silver to the people of the country, and to T d them 
when Para Taken came to recene rice, to hoot him 
and insult him, so as to make him go to some other 
place Accordingly, those uho were heretics and who 
did not respect the three jewels, 1 when they saw Pai x 
Taken approaching to receive rice, shouted at him, 

1 0 you had priest, are you not a rascally thief 9 
Yon stupid priest, you are like a bullock like the brute 
beasts suffering for former sms ” When the people 
thus insulted him my lord Ananda 2 said, ‘ Lord and 

1 Gotama the law and the priesthood 

2 Younger brother of Gotama 
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master, these people have insulted us, it is hotter that 
we should go elsewhere to collect rice ” Para Taken 
jophed, “Ananda, if there also you should meet 
With insult where would you go ’ Who has insulted 
you ?” Ananda said, “ Lord and master, people en- 
gaged in labour as slaves have insulted us ” Then 
Para Taken said, “I am like an elephant who has just 
reached the battle field, whose duty it is to sustain the 
flights of arrows which attack him from every side 
My duty is to bear all the insults which the heretics 
launch agamst me Ananda, be under no anxiety, 
these people will have finished insulting us after seven 
days , on the seventh day they will be silent The 
distress of Para Taken cannot last for more than seven 
days 

Mlgandiya, failing m her attempt to make Para 
Taken leav e the neighbourhood by having him insulted, 
began to consider, “This Samavati with her 500 
attendants supports this Italian Gotama, 60 I will 
contrive to nun her” Accordingly, she told her 
uncle the Brahmin to procure eight live fowls and 
eight dead ones, and that she would wait on the steps 
of the palace till he came and told her they had been 
obtained As soon as they were procured, the Brahmin 
came and told Magandiya Magandiya directed the 
slaves who brought the fowls to put down the eight 
dead fowls, and to follow her with the eight live fowls , 
these she took to King TTdcna in the place where he 
drank spints, and presented them to him When the 
king saw the live fowls thus presented to him, he 
asked who understood how to cook them well 
Magandiya said, “Tour Majesty, Samavati knows how 
to cook them very nicely” Udena said, “Very 

e 2 
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good, then let her cook them,” and he told the 
slaves to take them to STmavafci, and to tell her to cook 
them herself, without letting any one else touch then, 
These directions the slaves gave to Slmivati S ima- 
vati and her 500 attendants said, “We do not take 
life ” This the slavesreported to the king WhenMa 
gandiya heard it, she cried, “Do you hear that, your 
Majesty 9 This Samavati will not as much as prepare 
your Majesty’s food, and uses rebellious words You 
can soon know whether she will take life or not Let 
her have them to cook for the Eahan Gotama ” The 
king, according to Magandiya’s suggestion, scut a mes- 
sage to Sama\ ati to cook the fowls and send them to 
Gotama Then Magandiya bribed the king’s messen- 
gers with gold and silver, and made them put down 
the live fowls and take the dead ones to Samavati, 
with the Xing’s request that she should cook them 
and send them to Gotama When Samavati saw the 
dead fowls she said, “Very good,” and took them 
The people who had taken the fowls, on being asked 
by the kmg what Samavati had said, told him that as 
soon as she heard that the fowls were for the Eahan Go 
tama, she was greatly delighted, and taking them, said 
she would coolc them Then Magandiya exclaimed 
“There, your Majesty, do jou see this? This Sima 
aati when she was told that it was for your Majesty, 
said, ‘We do not take life but when she was told to 
cook them, and present them to the Eahan Gotama, 
— mark this, your Majesty, — she cooks them with the 
greatest delight ” Though Kmg Udena heard all 
this, ho would not believe it, but bearing it patiently, 
kept silence 

When Mag'mdiy'i found that the king would not 
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believe her, she began to consider what other plan 
|she should have recourse to. It was the custom of tho 
king to spend seven days at a time in each of the three 
^/uccns’ Pyattats. Magandiyii, knowing that on the 
following day the king would go to Samavati’s Pyat/iat, 
sent word to her uncle the Brahmin to procure a cobra, 
and after breaking its fangs, to bring it to her. The 
Brahmin, according to her directions, brought her the 
cobra with its teeth broken. Now, it was the habit of 
King Udcna to take a lute with him to whichever 
PyatAat he went, so Magandiya put tho cobra into the 
cavity of the lute, and fastened it up with a bunch of 
flowers; and tho cobra remained inside the lute for 
two or three whole days. Then Magandiya, said to the 
king, “Which Pyat^at does your Majesty go to to- 
day 9 ” The king replied, “I am going to Samavati’s 
PyaWat.” Magandiya said, “ Your Majesty, I had a 
dream last night which has much disturbed me, it is 
not right that you should go to Samavati’s Pjat/att;” 
but the king would not listen to her, and went off to 
the PyatAat. Magandiya, unable to prevent him from 
going, followed him. The king on arriving at the 
Pyat/iat laid his lute on the bed, and said to Ma- 
gandiya, “You may retire;” but Magandiya would 
not go away, and commenced walking up and down 
by the side of the bed. The king, after adorning 
himself with the different garments, flowers, and per- 
fumes presented to him by Samavatl and her 500 
attendants, put his lute at the bead of the bed, and 
fay down. jifagandlya pretending to 6e om’y waging 
about close to the bed, took the bunch of flowers out 
of the hollow of the lute, and threw it away. The 
cobra coming out expanded its hood, and Magandiya as 
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soon as she saw it cried out, 1 0 your Majesty 1 how 
foolish, you are Here is my dream fulfilled , look at 
the snake ’ Then she began to scream out abuse at 
both the king and Samavati, and resiled the latter^ 
saying, “You put the snake in the lute to kill the 
lung , do you think that if the kmg died you would 
live 9 ” "When the king saw the snake, he started 
and exclaimed, “Infamous as Samavati is, I ga\c no 
credence to Magandiyl when she accused her Before 
this, she made holes in the wall of her palace , again, 
she would not dress the fowls for me, and now she 
lets loose a snake in my bed ” Saying these words 
ho became furiously enraged Samavati seeing the 
king’s anger exhorted her 500 attendants not to give 
way to anger against either the king or Magandiya, 
but to meditate only on the Saranagamana, 1 which has 
the power of preventing all evil emotions 

The kmg, exasperated with Samavati, took a bow- 
made of goats’ horns, which required a thousand 
soldiers to string, and fixin g a poisoned arrow, he had 
Samavati placed in front with her 500 attendants in a 
row behind her , then he let fly the arrow at the centre 
of her bosom , but owing to her loving disposition the 
arrow returned, and made as if it would enter the 
kmg s breast The king reflecting, “ The arrow that 
I shot would have gone through a stone slab , yet it 
came back and made as if it would pierce my breast, 
trembled and said, “ Even this lifeless arrow recog 
msed the ment of Samavati, while I, a man, could 
not see it ” Then he threw away the arrow, and fall 
mg at her feet raised his hands in adoration, and ad 
A formula of worsh p viz I worship Para I worsh p the 
Law I worship the priesthood 
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dressed her as follows, in poetry “ Samavati, I am 
■utterly lost, everything is confusion , sav e me and bo 
to me an object of worship ” Saying this he made 
'the humble gesture of apology Queen Samavati, the 
disciple of Para Taken, far from allowing the king to 
worship her, replied, “Do not worship mo, I worship 
Para Taken, do you also worship him It is you, 
great king, who should rather be an object of worship 
to me ” The king said, “ Let him then bo my object 
of worship,” and listening to the advice of Samavati, 
he went for seven days in succession to Para Taken, 
made offerings of rice to him, and heard the law He 
also offered to Queen Samavati a magnificent present, 
but she said to him, u Your "Majesty, 1 have no wish for 
gold or silver, give permission that Para Taken and 
his Rahans may visit continually my Pyat/iat ” The 
king accordingly invited Para, Taken to visit con- 
tinually the queen’s Pyat/mt, but Para Taken replied, 
“ It is not fitting that a Para Taken should go con- 
tinually to one palace only, for many people long to 
contemplate him ” — “ If this he so,” said the king, 
“ Lord and master, depute one of your disciples,” and 
Para, Taken replied, “ I depute my lord Ananda ” 
The lord Ananda accompanied by 500 Rahans then 
visited Sdmavati’s Pyat^at, and ate their rice there , 
and the queen with her 500 female attendants, after 
listening to the law, presented to Ananda 500 gar- 
ments, and each priest’s garment was worth 500 (pieces 
of gold) 

Magandiya, foiled m her designs, planned another 
stratagem One day King Udena was amusing him- 
self in the gaidcn, and Magandiya, blind to the state 
(of soul) m which she was, thought that this was a good 
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opportunity to complete her evil designs She sent 
for her uncle the Brahmin, and told him to get a 
quantity of cloths, saturate them with oil, wrap them 
round Samavati s Pyatfcat, and then set fire to them 
The Brahmin according!} procured a number of 
coarse cloths, washed them, and saturated them with 
oil, then he took them to S"imaiatis Pyat^at, and 
after wrapping them lound all the door posts and the 
leaves of the doors, he closed all the entrances 
Samavati said to him, “ Brother Brahmin, why ore 
you wrapping these cloths round the doois? ” and ho 
replied, 4 The king has given me strict orders to do 
so, but why I do not know ” Then lie set fire to 
them and v> ent away 

Simavati exhorted all her attendants, saying “In 
the countless existences that have had no beginning 
it would be impossible to reckon the number of times 
that we have perished by fire , let us 1 eep this in 
mind ’ When the walls of the palace were wrapped 
in flames and they began to suffer acutely, she re 
peated the KaramaZ/nm,' and set eral of her attendants 
obtained the reward of Anagami 2 The assembly of 
Italians said to Par i Taken, Lord and master, while 
King TJdena is engaged in his garden, Samavati’s 
palace is in flames, and the queen with her 500 
attendants is being burned to death , what will he the 
future state of these handmaidens? Par't Taken re 
plied “ Some are settled m the rewaid of Sotapatti, 3 
Some in that of Sakadagami,* and others in that of 

Forty sentences for repetit on 

The th rd state of an Ariya 
3 The first state of ah Anja 
* The second state of an Anya 
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Anagami. 1 Tliese attendants do not die •without 
future reward, the whole of them hare rccened the 
right course. • All people who arc subject to the in- 
fluence of their former deeds are constantly experi- 
encing both happiness and misery.” 

The intelligence of Samavatl’s Fyat/zat being on 
fire was quickly carried to the king. TJnable to reach 
it before it was burnt down, he remained surrounded 
by his nobles overwhelmed with gnef. He thought 
of all the good qualities of Slmavatl, and came to 
the conclusion that it was the w orb of M.lgandiya. 
Knowing that ho could not extort a confession from 
her by tlircats, he had recourse to artifice, and said to 
his nobles, “From this day forth I shall be in comfort; 
many a time did Simavati plot my destruction ; un- 
successful in her attempts she has now met her death; 
from this day forth my mind will be at rest, and I 
shall be able to sleep in peace. "Whoever composed 
the death of Sfima\ ati I call my friend.” Magandij ,7, 
who wjs near the king when he said this, directly she 
heard it, exclaimed, “Your Majesty, could any one 
el«c ha\c contri\ed this? It was I who managed the 
plot, and mj uncle the Brahmin carried it into effect.” 
When the king heard this lie pretended to be greatly 
delighted, and said to her, “You are indeed u friend 
to me ; I w ill reward you for this ; f< nd for the w hole 
of jour relations;” saying this he dismissed her. 
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king, ba\ mg thus caught all MTgandij Vs relations , had 
a hole dug in front of him as deep as a man’s waist , 
he then had all of them placed in it, and the hole 
filled up with fine earth Atm c the hole ho then had 
scattered a quantity of straw and rubbish which he 
caused to be set on fire After all their hair and skin 
was burnt off, he had their bodies cut into pieces by 
passing iron harrows o\er them "With regard to 
Magandiyl herself, strips of flesh were cut off with an 
excessively sharp knife from every part of her body, 
which, after being fried in oil, sbe was compelled to 
eat, and thus underwent the most horrible torture 
Such is the history of Magandiya 
One day the assembly of Rahans said to Part 
Taken, “Lord and master, the death of Samavati 
and her 500 attendants who were all full of faith and 
love was by no means right ” — “ Beloved Rahans,” 
replied Para Taken, “this Stmaiati and her 500 
attendants, a long time ago, when Brahmadatta 
was king of the Benares country, were the concu- 
bines of that king One day when the king was 
playing m the m cr with his concubines, these 
finding themselves very cold, and wishing to warm 
themselves at a fire, began to search here and there 
for fuel or rubbish to make a fire with Finding on 
the bank of the m er a bush of dry reeds, and think 
mg it was only rubbish, they set fire to it and warmed 
themselves at it Now, m this bush was a PaMeka 
buddha practising the Nirodhasamapatti 1 When 
the concubines saw the Pa/7-ekabuddha in the flames, 
they cried out, “We have burned the Pa££ekabuddha, 
the king’s teacher , if this come to the king’s ears we 
* Some supernatural attainment, a kind of ecstasy or trance 
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shall all he executed, let us go and get some fire- 
wood and bum him up altogether ” So saying they 
brought a log each, and making a large heap, set fire 
to it , then thinking that the body would be entirely 
consumed and leave no trace, they went away A1 
though these concubines had no intention to take life, 
still their sin followed them m due course, for a 
thousand years they suffered in hell, and now at last 
their house has been set on fire, and they themselves 
have been burnt to death- Such is the account of the 
former sin of Samavati As to the Pa/Xckabuddha, 
if a thousand cart loads of fuel had been burnt around 
him while he was in the state of Samm.jp jfcj, they 
would not have made him feel hot , on the seventh 
day he aro'c from the state of Is irodhasamapatti, 
and went his way in comfort ” 

Again the Kalians said to Para Taken, “On account 
of what evil deeds was Khuyyuttart a slave 9 And 
owing to what good deeds did she become so learned 
and acquire the three books of the Fifciha , from what 
good deeds is it that she is now settled in the regard 
of Sotlpatti 9 ” Part Taken replied, “Beloved Iiahans, 
m a former existence of Khupyuttari there was a 
Pa/Zckahuddha m the country of Benares, who was 
rather hump backed hhuyyuttari tv hen she sau 
him, laughed at his deformity, and for this sin she 
became hump hacked herself But when this same 
PiXXckabuddha came to the kings palace to rcccne 
alm3 of food, and the king poured an offering of cow s 
milk into his tAibct, which completely filled it, 
khuj’ynUari, scung the PaXiihabuddha shiftin'* the 
t/abet from hand to hand on account of the great 1 cat 
of the milk, immediate!} took off her arm eight norv 
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bracelets which she -was wearing and making a stand 
for the pot with them, presented them as an offering 
It was for this good deed that she has acquired such 
great wisdom, and is conversant with all the three 
books of the Pifaka Those i\ ory bracelets are extant 
to this day in the Nandamula mountain ca\ e It was 
in consequence of her having formerly made offerings 
of rice to that Pa kl ekabuddha that she is established 
m the reward of Sotapatta Such is the account of 
the results of the good and bad actions performed by 
IOny^uttara, before I became a Para 

‘ In tko time of the Par i Xassapa this Kliuyyuttara 
was the daughter of a TAvUhe at Benares One day 
when she was very handsomely attired a Eahan who 
was on his way to contemplate the Para, came to her 
house and she said to him, ‘ Just reach me that little 
basket which is there ’ For this she became a sla\e ” 


End op the Story of Samavati and knucfforrARA 
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CHAPTER VI. 

STORY OF A'ULLA-PYNTIIAKA. 

The most excellent Para, when he was residing in the 
Yclmana monastery, preached the following discourse 
on the subject of Auffa-Panfhafca. 

Formerly there lived in the Ituyagaha country the 
daughter of a T/mtfc named Dhanaset/a. When she 
reached the ago of maturity, her parents placed her 
in a Pjat//at with sc\ cn stages of roofs, and there, 
being a girl of strong passions, she committed hcraclf 
w itll one of the slaY cs ; then fearing that any one should 
know of it, they ran away to another tillage, and 
li\cd there together. She soon became in the family- 
way, and when her time was nearly come, she said to 
the young man, “My time is >ery near; I shall go 
to my pirents’ village to be confined.” The joung 
man, afraid tliat if lie went there they would kill 
him, would not accompany her, so the T/raMe’s daugh- 
ter, thinking what unallojcd affection parents ha\e 
for their children, set out without her husband ; but 
he, as soon as ho found that she had gone, follow ed 
her. 

On the road the TAuMe’s daughter ga\ o birth to a 
son, whereupon sbo returned home without \isiting 
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her parents’ village In consequence of the boy- 
having been bom on the road, they gave him the 
name of Panthaka. 

Shoitly afterwards, th5 TAu/Ae’s daughter became 
again pregnant ; and when her time was approaching, 
in the same way as before she started for her parents 
village, and was a second time confined on the rand. 
On this occasion also she gave birth to a son, whom 
she called iuilla-Panthaha, distinguishing her first- 
born by tho name of Maha-Panthaka 

When Maha-Panthaka grew up, he said one day to 
his mother, “ I hear others calling people their grand- 
father, or grandmother, or uncle; but we bave no 
grandfather or grandmolhei, or -any relations at all.” 
His mother replied, “My dear son, your grandfather 
and grandmother, and all your relations live m the 
Rayagalia country ; your grandfather is the TAu/Ae 
Dhanase/Ai. In that Rayagaha country my relations 
are very numerous.” — ■“ Then why, mother,” said he, 
do you not go to the Rfwpgalia country?” The 
TAuZAe’s daughter remained silent ; at last, when he 
persisted in asking the question, she replied, “My 
son, your father was a slave in your grandfather’s 
house, so I ran away from home and came to live 
here ” — “ If that be so,” said the lad, “ take my 
younger brother and me to the place where our grand- 
father and grandmother live ” 

The TAuZAe’s daughter took her two sons to the 
Riyagaha country, and when she reached the city, she 
went with them into the Zayat 1 at the gate and 
stopped there. When the TAuZAe’s neighbours saw 
her, they went to him and said, “My lord TAu/Ae’s 

1 A building for the accommodation of travellers. 
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daughter with her two sons is staying in the Zayat.” 
The T/mf/ie, thinking that if they were to remain in 
the Zayat, people would speak ill of him, took away 
his two grandchildren, and gave them gold and silver, 
food and clothes ; hut having no affection for his daugh- 
ter, he sent her away, telling her to go and live where 
she had been always living . so she went away and 
In cd with her sla\ e-husband in the same place as 
before. 

"When the two lads had grown up under their grand- 
father’s care, Maha-Panthaka went with his grand- 
father to hear Para Taken preach the law. The dis- 
course was upon the future reward of the life of a 
Ttahan, and ^laha-Panthaka, alter listening to it, be- 
came desirous of entering the priesthood. He accord- 
ingly obtained his grandfather’s permission, and be- 
came one of the Pahans of Para Taken. 

Performing the duties of a Rahan, Haha-Panthaka 
acquired the sacred Pali 1 2 of Para Taken, and becom- 
ing a PafiAranga 1 at the age of twenty, after employ- 
ing himself in the repetition of the KammaZ/Aana 3 , 
he reached the state of a Rahanda . 4 

"When ilaha-Pantbaka had become a Rahanda, he 
made his brother JTulla-Panthaka a Rahan, -and. kept 
him steadily employed in the religious duties enjoined 
b}' Para Taken. 

Kow iTulla-Panthaka, being wanting in ability 

1 The sacred language of tbe Burmese, a modification of San- 
scrit * 

2 A pnest who is a proficient in the fire duties, i e an ordained 

Eahati 

4 Torty sentences for repetition. 

* An Anyabf the highest order 
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could not learn a verse although he studied it for the 
whole four months of the rainy season. The reason 
of this was that in the time of the Para Kassapa, JTuIla- 
Panthaka, who was then a Italian, derided another 
Rahan for his want of ability in reciting Pali ; in con- 
sequence of whichjHhe Italian was so ashamed that 
he altogether gave up the study of the sacred lan- 
guage. On account of this evil deed, Aulla-P anthaka 
when he subsequently became a Itahan in the time 
of the present Para was so stupid that he forgot 
everything he learned. 

At last Malia-Panthaka said to Afulla-Panthaka, 
“ Oh, ATulla-Panthaka, you are a being who is un- 
worthy to obtain his deliverance 1 in this church. You 
cannot learn a single verse in four months, therefore 
you are unfit for the duties of a Italian ;” so saying, 
he turned him out of the monastery. 

At this time Malia-Panthaka performed the duty of 
distributing the rice. One day the physician Givaka 
came to him and said, 11 My lord Maha-Pantbaka, I 
wish to present rice to-morrow to Para Taken : how 
many priests arc there?” Malia-Panthaka replied, 
“ Aulla-Panthaka is stupid and unworthy of deliver- 
ance \ besides him, there are 500 Kalians.” The phy- 
sician then said, “ Invite and bring with you to-mor- 
row Para, Taken and the 500 of his assembly.” Aulla- 
Panthaka thought within himself, “ My elder brother, 
hlaha-Panthaka, has accepted the invitation for all the, 
Italians, but has excluded me. My brother’s love for 
me is lost. I will no longer be a Rahan, but will re- 
enter the laity and he determined to quit the mon- 
astery the next morning. 

' J e. Salvation, proximate or ultima^. 
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At daybreak on tbo following day, as Para Taken 
was looking to see who was worthy of deliverance, he 
perceived Aulla-Panthaka. Then going to the arched 
entrance through which he would pass, he began to 
walk up and down. On his arrival, Para Taken stood 
still : Aulla-Panthaka made obeisance to him. Para 
Taken said to him, “ Jifulla-Panthaka, where are you 
going at this early hour of the morning?” He replied, 
“ Lord and master, my brother has expelled me from 
the monastery ; I am now going away to re-enter the 
laity.” — “ Aulla-Panthaka,” said Para Taken, “ when 
your brother expelled you, why did you not come to me? 
■When you become a layman again, what will you do ? 
Remain with me.” /So saying, he stroked his head, 
and mado him come with him to the monastery. "When 
they arrived there, he placed him at the gate of the 
Gandhakufr 1 building, with his face to the east, and 
said to him, 11 Take this coarse cloth, and, rubbing it, 
repeat the words, PayoliaraKam Eayoharanam, 5 and do 
not move from here.” Para Taken, after thus issuing 
his authoritative commands, gave him a coarse cloth 
of spotless white, and then went to the house of the 
physician fTivaka to receive the alms of rice, accom- 
panied by all his assembly. 

Aulla-Panthaka, looking at the rising sun and rub- 
bing the coarse cloth, continued to repeat “Rayohara- 
naw, Rayoharanam.” While repeating these words, 
the cloth as he was rubbing it lost its spotless white 
colour, and became soiled and dirty. Seeing this, he 
became impressed with the law 'of Sam vega, 3 and ex- 
claimed, “ This cloth only now so pure and white is 
1 The abode of fragrance * Keraoral of dirt 

3 Fear of the future consequences of sin 

F 
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soiled and dirty This is my om state, soiled (by sin) 
Again, this is the lair of mutability , nothing is per- 
manent ” Saying this he devoted himself earnestly 
to the repetition of the Vipassanl, and succeeded in 
acquiring it 

Pari Taken (*en while he ms at the house of the 
physician ffivaka, knowing that Ifulla-Panthaka had 
acquired the Vipas«an1, dispatched an appearance 1 o 
himself to him, and preached to him the \crses of the 
Kammatf/finn, “ 0 Aulla Pantliaka ! Your body is full 
of minute atoms of dust which are lust, and the other 
c\ ll passions These minute atoms of dust you must 
get nd of” In this way he preached to him the law” 
just as if he had actuallj been present , and he con- 
tinued, “ My dear son, hfulla Panthaka, lust you mus 
call Raya, 2 atoms of dust you must not call Raya 
Raya moans lust "When you have got nd of the 
atoms of dust which arc lust, you arc fit to bo a mem- 
ber of the Church of Par i Taken The same is to be 
said regarding anger and ignorance ” At the clo-c o 
tho discourse upon those \crses A’ulla-Panthnka ami i 
at tho state of n Ralianda possessed of intiutn e know- 
ledge, and Pari Taken knew that ho had become a 
Ralianda 

U this time the phjsician Gi\ aka, before presenting 
nee to Pari Taken, was oflenng linn water to wa-h 
lus liands Pari Tnken said, “ Dlrakl, there is fhll 
in tho monastery a Ralianda,” and he remained anth 

1 ffotsmi » said to base had the power of appearing in mo-* 
thsa one j !a« at once Tboexprcssion always used i* that fonc 
in ll e tcit here tu • To send off 1 is appearance ” 

* T> • word u 1 a! , of which Par* Taken is teaching the 
wg “ Kajis m SsnAnt means both “dust and “passion 
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bs T^abet 1 closed On this Maha Panthaka said that 
there were no Bahans left in the monastery, but 
Givaka sent a slave to see whether any Eahans had 
been left there or not At this moment JTulIa 
Panthaha saying to himself, “My brother says there 
are no Eahans in the monastery,” created a thousand 
Bahans and filled with them the whole of the buildings, 
and the mango garden, some putting on their garments, 
others engaged in repeating the scriptures, and all 
exactly like himself 

"When the messengers arrived at the monastery they 
found all the buildings and the mango garden com 
pletely filled with Bahans As soon as the messengers 
had returned with this intelligence to Para Taken, he 
said to them, “ Go and invite the Kahan JTulla- 
Panthaka to come here ” They went back and called 
out, “ My Lord Aulla Panthaka, Para Taken has sent 
for you ” The whole of the thousand Eahans replied, 
“ I am Kulla Panthaka ” The messengers returned to 
Para Taken and said, “Lord and master, the whole 
thousand Bahans say that they are Aulla Panthaka, so 
we cannot find him out ” Para Taken said, “ Go and 
call him again, and seize the hand of the Rahan who 
first answers, then all the rest will disappear ’ The 
messengers accordingly went again to invito JTulla 
Panthaka, and laid hold of the hand of the Rahan who 
first of the whole thousand answered the summons , 
immediately all the other Rahans vanished Aiilla 
Panthaka accompanied the messengers to the house of 
the physician Givaka, and received his portion of nee 
in presence of Par i Taken 

1 The vessel which the priests carrv snapended round their 
necks and held under the left arm to receive the alms of food 
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When tlic repast was finished Pan Taken saul to 
ffivaka, “ Take off Aulla Panthaka’s TAabet, for ho is 
going to preach the law ” Givaka took off the TAabet, 
and Kulla Panthaka, seeing that such was Par x Taken s 
wish, began m a voice like that of the Lion King to 
preach the law of Anumodana , 1 reciting it from the 
three books of the Pi/aka 

After Para, Taken had returned to the monastery in 
the cool of the evening, the Kahans of the assemb y 
were saying to each other, “Masters’ Main Pantha a, 
not com ersant with the mind of Aulla Panthaka, an 
unable in four months to teach him a singlo verse, 
drovo him from the monastery A Pari Taken being 
an umax ailed master of the law, has the power of con 
ducting a man in a single morning to the state o 
a Italian da possessed of intuitive knowledge, and o 
rendering him acquamtcd with tho three books of t c 
Pi/aka “ "Wonderful indeed are tho Par is 1 ” 

Par i Taken said to them, “This is not tho first time 
that I lia\ c afforded assistance to Aulla Panthaka,” an 
he proceeded to relato as follows the events of times 
long gone by — “ This Aulla Panthaka a long time 
ago was n young man of Benares . wlule engaged m 
the acquisition of learning and science in the Tah a 
sill country, he attended on and supplied food to t m 
teacher Dis ipamokklia, and received instruction from 
him for three months Through his excessive stupi 
ditv , liowev cr, he failed to learn auj thing at all * 13 
master, grateful for the care and attention which hi* 
pupil bestowed on him in sen mg him and supply 10 ? 
all lus w mts, redoubled Ins efforts, but all to no effect 
At last, the youth, seeing that he could learn nothing 
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asked his teacher’s permission to leave. The master 
thinking himself much indebted to his pupil for his 
kindness to him, took him away into a forest to pre- 
sent him with a charm, and instructed him an follows : 
— “ Gha/esi Gha/csi kim kTirana ? tava kanriam aham 
^inami. 1 Repeat this charm constantly so as never to 
forget it. It will always provide you with a living. 
"Wherever you may happen to he, you have only to 
utter the charm.” 

On the young man’s return to Benares, lie went to 
li\c with his parents. 
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brought the young man before him, he said “Young ( 
man, give me the charm you wo repeating but 
night “ Take it, your Majesty,” he replied and ho 
recited it to the king, who repeated it till ho know i 
After learning it the king gale him a present worth 
thousand (pieces of gold), as a teacher’s fee 

At this time tlic prime minister, having forme ^ 
design of taking the king’s life, went to b' s sl f 5 
harbor and said to him, “When you sliaio the king! 
beard, take a aery sharp razor and cut his throa 
When I am king I will give vou the post of pan* 
minister” He made the barber a present worth 
thousand [pieces of gold] and the man agreed to do « 
Accordingly, after he had soaked the king’s hear wi 
perfumed water before shaving it, ho took tho razor 
and was just going to cut his throat when at * 
moment the king thinking of the charm, began o 
recite, “ Gha/esi, Gha/esi kirn kfirana’ tava karrnam 
nham g in imi The barber no sooner heard t is 
thin he saul, “The lung lias discolored my i"* cn 
turn ,’ then he dropped the razor and fell tremb mg 
at tho king’s feet Tho king exclaimed, “ Oh, P“ 
birlcr ’ do jou not know I am the king 9 oU 
Majistj, ’ «aid the barber, “it uas no plot of mine, 
the jnmc minister gaic me a present north a thou 
sand [pieces of gold] to cut } our Majesty’s throat w i 
I lias hlnving 3 on , it was be who induced mo to a 
tcmjt it ” The king said to himself, “ It is owing 0 
this joung man ivho taught me tlie charm, that mj 
Uf has been saicd ’ Then he sent for the prune min 
i«t»r ami banished him from the country, 

“ Slice inulmc | lotted against mj life, >ou can no 
1 ng<r Inc luthm inj territory ” Vftcr this, he calico 
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the young man who had given him the charm, and 
making him a very handsome present as an acknow- 
ledgment of Ins services, conferred on him the poat of 
prime minister. 

That young man is now Aulla-Panthakii, and the 
teacher Disapamohkha is now I the Para. 

When he had fimshed preaching the law, the whole 
of the assembly who listened to it were settled m tho 
reward of Sotapatti. 

Evd of tiie Story of A’ulla-Pa*tiiaka. 
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CHAPTER VII 

STOItt. OF THE PROBATIONER TISSA 

On another occasion Para Taken, while residing in the 
(retavana monastery, preached a discourse "With re er 
cnce to the probationer Tissa 

In the country of Ra^agaha there In ed a Brahmin 
named Maliasena, who was a friend of the Brahmin 
Vanga, the father of Sanputta 

Sariputta, taking pity on tho Brahmin Mah isena 
came and stood at the door of his house with the in 
tention of assisting him Mahnsena said to himse , 
“ Here is S inputta, the son of my friend Vanga, who 
is evidently waiting to receive rice, 1 and I have 
nothing of which L can make him an offering ” An 
he went and hid himself 

One day, Mah isena went to a Thnihc's house 
and recen ed a cloth and a cup of cow’s milk 2 Then 
he thought he would make an offering to S iriputta 

1 Tho word nee used in the text hero and elsewl ere means 
any kind of food offered to a priest though its literal meaning 13 
cooked r cc 

* The pT uted text and manuscr pt vary greatly here the for 
mer says after present ng grass bo received a cloth etc t e 
latter savs Go ng to a Tiu/7e s house to obti n alms of food 
tl o dav ho received etc 
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her her share of the offering of milk m a golden 

At the end of ten months she gave birth to a son 
After the hoy was washed, he was laid upon a cover 
let worth a hundred thousand (gold pieces) SanpuUa 
was also invited, and had food presented to him me 
child, lying on the coveilet and contemplating an 
putta, thought to himself, “This priest is my old 
teacher , it is to him that I owe all this luxury 
must make him an offering ” 

At this moment the parents, wishing to name 
child, took him up from the coverlet, but the °h , 
wrapping his little finger m it, lifted it up wit 
The parents tried to disengage his finger, bu 
child, retaining his hold of it, began to cry , so 
took him up, coverlet and all, and laid him at the 
of my lord Sanputta , the child, dragging the cover e 
with his finger, placed it at Sanputta’s feet 
the child’s parents saw this, they said to Sanputa, 
“ Lord and master, deign to accept the coverlet w 
the child offers you” He accepted it Then 
parents said, “ Give a name to your disciple,’ ana 
called the child ‘ Tissa ’ 

On every occasion of their performing cereino 
for the child, the parents regularly invited Saripu » 
and supplied him with food When the c ^ 
seven years old, his parents delivered him to a ^ 
putta, to he made a Eahan Sariputta, after teac o 
the little boy to repeat the Kamma^Aana, made 111 
Bahan Bor seven days the child’s parents b 15 * 
offerings of food to Sariputta, and the whole o 
priests, after which they retired to their home 

On the seventh day, the probationer Tissa acco® 
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pamcd the Rahans to the STvatthi country, to collect 
alms As soon as they armed there, the inhabitants 
came out to meet the young probationer, and made 
him an offering of five hundred Putzos 1 and five hun 
dred nee bowls 

One day, going to the monastery where the proba 
tioner resided, they made an offering of five hundred 
more putzos and five hundred more ncc bowls, so that 
when he was only seven years old he had a thousand 
putzos and a thousand ncc bowls , these he presented 
to the Rahans of the assembly His acquiring all 
these things was the result of his having given a single 
coarso cloth and a cup of milk to S inputta at the time 
that he was the Brahmin Hah i«cna From that day 
the probationer was always called Finc/ap itika* Tis«a 

One night, when it was very cold, the probationer, 
gomg to the monastery to perform lus duties, satt the 
Rahans arming themselves at a fire “Mj masters,” 
said he, “why do you warm j ourselves at a fire?’ 
— “ Probationer,” they replied, “ we arc warming our 
selves because it is so cold ”*■ — “ If 5 ou are cold,” said 
he, “ wrap yourselves in coverlets ” The Italians rc 
joined, “Probationer, you alone have power and can 
procuro these things 'Where can wc get coverlets 
from 9 ” — “If this le so,’ replied the probationer, 
“those of mj masters who wish for coverlets, follow 
me ” Hearing this, becau c c they wanted to wrap them 
sel\cs in coverlet 1 *, a thousand Rahans followed behind 
a probationer who was only seven years old 

* A wa st-clofh or about I jards long and 1 J wide of > Ik or 
cotton The nat onal dre«s of tl e Burmese 

* lie who lire* on aim* 4 *e« Bumouf Introduct on p SO* 

* I ires are not properijr aIIo«cd with n monasteries in Bunnat 
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The probationer, taking with him the thousand 
Bohans, went outside of the city, and as he visited 
house after house, the inhabitants as soon as they saw 
him feeling the strongest affection for him, presented 
him with 500 coverlets When he returned within 
the city, a wealthy TAuflc was selling coverlets in the 
bazaar The slave who watched the shop went to his 
master and said, “ Here is a probationer coming with 
500 coverlets, hide yours, master” The 1/tutte 
said, “ Does the probationer take them when they are 
given to him, or does he take them without their being 
given to him’”— “He takes them when they are 
giien ’ replied the slave— “Very good, then, said 
the Tiutte, “ if so do not hide them , let them be 
The novice, with the thousand Bahans, arrived at t e 
place where the coverlets were spread out f‘ c 
T7iutto who owned them no sooner saw the novice 
than he loved him as his own son, and made him an 
offering of 500 of the coverlets, making this mvoca 
tion, 1 Lord and master, the law which you know may 
I also know 1 ’ The nonce preached to him the law 
of Anumodana 1 . 

Thus, this young probationer, obtaining in a sing e 
day a thousand coverlets, presented them to the thou 
sand Rahans From this time, they gave the novice 
the name of Kambalara Tissa 8 It was in consequence 
of his having made an offering of a coverlet to wy 
lord Sanputta on the occasion of his giving him t e 
name of Tissa, on the seventh day after his birth, t a 
when he was seven years old he received a thousan 
co\ erlets 

Therefore Para Taken preached, “ Beloved Bahans? 

1 Joy * Who procures coverlets 
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offcnngs made to the priesthood, though they he hut 
small, arc rewarded as if they were large Largo 
offerings receive still more excellent rewards ” 

The probationer, after learning the ICamma///wna 
from Pari Tabcn, went away and resided in a tem- 
porary monastery at a distance of 120 yoyanas 
There, during the whole three months of the Lent, 
he practised the repetition of tho KammnfM ina, and 
reached the stage of a Itabanda 

Eyd of the Stoiy of the Probationer Tissa 
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CHAPTER VIII 

STORY OF MAILAKAPPINA THERA 

On another occasion, Para Taken, residing in the 
Getavana monastery, preached the following discourse 
on the subject of the priest Mahakappma — 

At a place not far from Benares there lived a thou 
sand weavers At that time a thousand PaWeka 
Buddhas , 1 who had been residing for eight months 
at Himavanta, came to the ■weavers' village When 
the head man of the weavers’ village saw the PaWceha 
Buddhas, he invited them to come on the following 
day to receive offerings of nee The PaH-eka Buddhas 
accepted the invitation The head weaver then went 
round the village saying that he had invited the Pafr 
&eka Buddhas, and that every house was to entertain 
one pnest each The villagers did as they had been 
directed, and the PaJcfceka Buddhas, after receiving 
their nee, preached the law to them The weavers 
then invited them to reside with them during the 
whole of the three months’ Lent, and, the invitation 
being accepted every weaver built one monastery 
apiece for the whole thousand, and each supplied one 
of them with food and all ho required 
A eemi Buddha 
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AVhcn Lent was oacr, the weavers made an offering 
to them of a thousand puhos 1 for t/angans 1 After 
making this pious offering, when the) died, they he 
eamc inhabitants of the Tl\ atinsa Nat countrj , lm ing 
enjojed all the luxury of the Nats, they appeared 
m the tune of the I’arl Taken Kas«ap among tlio 
T/mgyues* of Benares The head wca\ er w as the son 
of the head T/tugyuo , the other wca\ era w ere all son3 
of T/mgjucs, and their wncs daughters of T/mgyuts, 
and they were all married to one another 
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the Msarue' 1 and may I be called Ano/i' ” Km- 
sapa Para Taken said, “BaraUma, it shall be ful- 
filled according to your praj er ” 

"When the T/iugyues, leaving that state of existence, 
died, they appeared in the Hat country In the time 
of the Para Taken Gotama, after dying and leaving 
the Nat country, they appeared in the ° 

Kukkuvati The head-weaver became King Mafia 
kappina, his wife was the daughter of the g*at king 
of the Saketa* country, owing to her resemblance to 
the blossom of Letsaruc, she -was called the Princess 
Anoya When she grew up she became the wife o 
King Mahakappma The other weavers were all 
sons and daughters of great nobles , and when t ey 
were old enough, they became the husbands and wives 


of each other „ 

King Mahakappma, enjoying all the luxury 0 
royalty, began to say to himself, “ I am a king, u 
I can neither see nor hear of tho three jewels ,,s H aV 
mg a great longing for them, he sent off one day o' 11 
of his nobles on horseback from the four sides of 


city, telling them to go two or three yoyanas 


and 


bee if they could gather any tidings of Para, the aW, 
and the priesthood The nobles, however, came bac 
without having procured any mtelhgence 

One day, while the kmg, mounted on horseback, 
amusing himself m the garden attended by a thousan 
nobles, there came by five hundred merchants fr°® 
the country of Savatthi The kmg asked whence they 
came, and when he was told they came from Savat h 


1 A species of nettle 
s The city of Ayodhya or ancient Oude 
* Buddha the law, and the priests 
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V inquired if there was any news m their ccrantr} 
^hc merchants replied, “Your Majesty, the jewel is 
Acre, the Pari The king, whose heart on hearing 
this was filled with faith and loi c, said to them, ‘ I 
Will present }OU with a hundred thousand (gold 
pieces) Is there an} further news 9 ” — ‘ The jewel, 
the law, is there,” they replied The king, mo\ ed 
"With loio and jo} at this intelligence, added a present 
of another hundred thousand, and asked them if they 
had any more intelligence They said, ‘ There 13 
the jew cl, the priesthood ” The king, on hearing 
this, ag an increased his present b} a hundred thou 
sand more Then he «=aid to Ins nobles, ‘ I will go 
to the place where arc to he found the jewel, the Pin, 
the jewel, the law , and the jen cl, the priesthood I 
shall not return to my city, but shall go and become a 
Kalian in the society of ParH Taken ” The nobles 
said, “ Your 3rajcsty, wo will all go with you and 
become Rahans ” Then the king wrote on a leaf of 
gold and gaie it to the merchants, the wntmg was 
this “ To tlic queen, from Ivmg Mali ikappma I 
am going to become a Italian with Par i Taken m the 
S natthi country My queen, remain here and enjoy 
all the happinc e s and luxury of the royal power ' He 
nlso =ent this message to her “I ha\c ofTcrul as an 
acknowledgment to these meichants three hundrel 
thousand (pieces of gold) , gi\ e it to them ” Tho 
king, with Ins thousand nobles, then set off on their 
jounicy 

Pari Taken, on tint da} at da} break, was looking 
out to see who was ujrthv of deliverance Seeing 
that King Mali ikajpina and his thousand nobles would 
become Ilahandas, ho went out to meet lum like the 
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Aakravarti king gomg to meet the kings owning tL,c 
suboidmato \ illages After travelling twenty } o/nn'i 
he stopped at the foot of a banyan tree on the bank 01 
the Ahndapa nver, emitting from his person six daz- 
zling rays of glory » 

King Mah ikappma, continuing his journey, came 
to a nver “ Wliat nver is this 9 ” he asked “ Your 
Majesty, this is the AvaraH//a river,” they replied 
“What is the depth and width of it 9 ” he asked 
They told him “ One gavyuti 1 deep, and two gavyutis 
unde ” — “Arc there any boats on this mcr 9 ” 1C 
asked Thoy said, “ There arc none ” Then the king 
said, “Nobles’ our existence is but birth, old age, 
and death wo liav c come on account of Par i Taken, 
let the wator bear us firmly” Then, fixing their 
minds steadily on the virtues of Par! Taken, they 
went on to tlic water on their horses and began to 
ci oss The surface of the water became like a stone 
si lb, not ci en the hoofs of tlicir horses were wetted 
\ftcr King Mahlkappina with his thousand nobles 
had reached the opposite shore, they came to another 
river “ What river is tins asl cd the king T ic 
nobles answered, “Tins is tlic Nilav’iha river 
“What is the width and depth of tins nver 9 ” he asked 
“Half a joyina wide, and as much deep,” the} re 
I lied “Arc there an} boats on this river 9 ” ho askei 
They replied, “ There are none ” The king said, 
that be so, our existence is hut birth, old age, and deal i , 
reflecting on the virtues of the Law, let the water hear 
us final} ” Tlu n fixing their minds steadil} on the 
virtues tf the Law, the king and his thousand nobles 
f-tepped on to the water on their horses The FUrfaec 
’ \ little Bore tlan three miles 
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Pari Taken began to look, saying to liimsc'^ 
people are possessed of great power and gl®^ 

«4 become wearers of tire T/rabet and Ttag™ 

Then he saw that King Mahakappma had *»* * 
when ho was a wearer, made an offe ™° fll0 

gan to a thousand Pattekabnddhas, and that m 
time of the Par r h issapa he had made an o 
tu entj thousand T/mgans to twenty thousand tt * 
Extending both his sacred hands, lie call 
Come, Kalians' m order Ip tornunato.all 
bo earnest m performing good deeds 
Kahandis with the eight priestly utensi s, 5 
up into the sky, and alighting at the sacred feet 
Tarl Taken, remained in adoration 

Tlic merchants entering the city of Ivukkm P 
sented themsches before Queen Ano/i, ^ 8 , 

her, “lung Mah.kappma and bis tliou^an T , cn 
bare gone away to become Italians with Tir i 
be du cats your Majesty to remain m tlio enjoym 
the loval power, and lias instructed us to isk fro > 

M ljo&ty a present of three hundred thousand * 

Ano^ i said, “ Brothers, why did King Malukapl^ 
give my brothers tbreo hundred thousand f 
merchants replied, “ He uing that there was ic 
the Tar i, he gave us a hundred thousand , lican e 
there u as the jewel, tlic law, lie ga\ c us a u» ^ 
thousand, and hearing that there was tlic JC'U > ^ 
priesthood, he ga\c us a hundred thousand 
quun, saying, “The Pari, the liw, and the P" 1 
hood an indeed the three jewel's” made the mere 1 
a jrc cut of nine hundred thousand (pieces o o 0 * ^ 

1 Tic m»nu«cn; t 1 as will ll cso people become wear n 
tbe powerful and glorious TAabtt and T7 ingiti ? 
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-ut queen said to the wives of the thousand nobles, 
*kKmg ilahlhappma has gone away to become a 
tahan with Tara Taken, I shall therefore likewise go 
and become a Italian with Pari Taken ” The wn es of 
the nobles said, li We also will go with you and be 
come Italians with Para Taken ” 
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to Pari Taken they begged him to confer on them th( 
condition of Eahandas Pari Taken gave them ante 
tho charge of the Rahandama Uppalai ax?n, ttIio cm- 
ployed them in their duties as Italians, and they all 
became Rahindamas 

End of the Stout of JVIaiiakappina-tiiera 
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CHAPTER IX 

stoir or thl rronvTioNrr r\ai>iT\ 

On one occasion Pari Taken while residing in the 
ffetaiana monastery preached the following discourse 
on the subject of the nonce Fatfefita — 

In former times, when the I’arl Taken Iva«sapa 
attended by twenty thousand Italians camo to IJcmrcs, 
the people of the country entertained them hospitality 
and prouded for their « ants The Pari Taken 
pro idled as follows “In this country some people 
m ike offerings of their own goods, but they do not 
incite others to do so, these, in whatcicr stato thej 
maj hereafter be, hn\e nbunduico of wealth, but tbej 
lack relations and attendants Some people incite 
others, but mako no offerings thcimihcs , tlie«e, in 
u Intel er state they may hereafter be, bare nuinmus 
relations and attendants, but they lick wealth Some 
people make ofle rings of their own grx ds and nl«o 
incite others, the«e, in wh it< \cr st ite tbci may Ik rc- 
nfter be, line abundance of wealth and numerous 
rdations ind*la\cs M 

A RlnkS, 1 after listening to this diset «m muhsl 
Pirl T ikt a to recent an oft ring of a n past on th< 

1 Suj [x rtcr of tic pncstlj m*J 
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the offering, and share its reward ” Mahaduta agreed 
to share it, saying, “ Join with me ” Then the 
Sakka king laid out the nee and all the other pro 
■visions and imparted to them the exquisite flavour of 
the Nats, after this, he said, “Mahiduta, go and- 
invite the Kalian who has been appointed to you 
according to your written agreement ’ Mahiduta 
went and said to the registrar, “ Give me the 
Rahan appointed to me according to my written agree 
ment” The registrar said, “I forgot to put jou 
in tko list and all the Kalians are now prov ided for 
Mahiduta, in great distress burst into tears Then the 
registrar said to him 1 Par i Taken has just gone m 
at the door of the Gandhal ufi building, follow him, 
and give him an invitation ’ The king, the minister* 
chiefs, T/mf/ics andothcis thinkingMahlduta a bcggjr, 
said to him, “ Oh you Mali uluta he has not yet til cn 
his repast, how can any offering of alms be made to 
) ou now 9 Go away 1 Mah iduta said, ‘ I am going m 
to do homage to Par i Taken , then laying his head 
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thousand each Bat Mahlduta, saying, “ What shall I 
do with money 9 ” would not giro up the t//ab^t, and 
took it away with him Though the king himself en- 
deavoured to persuade him, he would not give up the 
t/iabet, hut earned it off Neither the king nor any 
one else dared to take by force the sacred t//abct which 
Pari Taken had given with his own saci cd hand 
The king, saying to himself, “ JIakaduta is a poor man, 
where can ho get proper nee or provisions for an offer- 
ing, so, when he has nothing to offer, I will take 
the t4abet and gue Park Taken an invitation ’’ With 
this design be followed Para Taken to Mahkduta’s 
house, where the Sakha king, after arranging thtf nee 
and the other provisions, had prepared a place for the 
Park Taken 
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perfumed the "whole country The king, seeing the 
nco, milk, butter, and other prousions, exclaimed, 
“ Never before have I seen food so full of fragrance * ” 
Then, thinking that his presence would displease 51a 
h iduta, and be a constraint upon him, he made obeis 
ance to Para, Taken, and took his departure 
The Sakha king presented the provisions to Tan 
Taken Pari Tahcn, when he had finished his repast, 
preached the Anumodana law and went away, and 
"Malilduta accompanied him with the sacred t/ubet on 
his shoulder Tlio Sakha king, after going part of 
the way "With them, returned to Mahlduta’s house, and 
as he stood outsido at the door and looked up to the 
sky, there fell a rain of the seven jewels Malndiita’s 
house was so filled with gold and silver that there was not 
cv cn room for any one to go into it, all the water pot , 
baskets, and utensils of every description were filled 
v\ ith it JI ill lduta’s wife, unable to get into the bou-c 
for the gold and silver, had to remain outside with her 
little hoy 
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deign to accept them ” The long thought to himself, 
“The offering made only to day to Pari Taken has 
already terminated in its result I must see this gold 
and silver and jewels ” Then he despatched a thousand 
carts for the treasure, and had it all piled up before 
him , the heap was as high as the top of a palmyra 
tree The king said to the inhabitants, “Is there 
such, a treasure as this in the country 9 ” and they re 
plied, “ There is not ” Then the king gave Hahldutu 
all the treasure, together with the m«igma of a 
T/mtfc 

Hahlduta, after attaining the rank of a T/m//c, asked 
the king to give lnm some land to huilil a house on 
and the king made over to him the ^lte of the hou«e of 
a former Ihuthc Hah iduta, after having a quantity 
of wood and bamboos cut and stored ready for build 
mg his horn e, had the site cleared, digging up all the 
hushes and levelling the inequalities In the cour«c 
of this work they came upon a large number of pots 
of gold, all with their bnms touching each other, so 
numerous that the whole of his land was full of them 
The king, when he heard of tins, said to him, “ Hah i 
dfita, this is owing to your great glory , vou alone take 
them ” Hahlduta, when he bad finished building Ins 
hou«o, during *c\ en whole days supplied Par i Taken 
and all his Italians with provisions, and made them 
magnificent offerings After performing numerous 
good works he died, and his next existence was in the 
country of the 2\at« 

During the whole mtcnal between two Tarl*, 
■Mill iduta Ii\etl in the enjoyment of all the luxurus 
i f the 2s its I cawng the 2»at country on his death, 
in the time of this most excellent Tarn Omtnma, lie 
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became an embryo of tbe family of Sanputta in the 
Sa-vatthi country 

The T/mf/ie s daughter from the day that she became 
pregnant 1 had a great longing to cat Ngagying fish 
and nee The reason of her having this longing was 
that she was desirous of malang an offering of some 
Ngagying fish and nee to S uiputta and the Kalians 
She also wished to wear a putzo dyed m phan) 1 2 and, 
rcmaimng mthc lowest position among all the Kalians, 
to cat of the Ngagying fish and rice Her parents 
accordingly made on offering of Ngagjing fish to 
Smputta, and dressing her m a putzo dyed with 
plnnyi supplied her with a portion of the priests’ rice 
and Ngagying fish in a golden cup After having 
eaten in this way she felt contented The reason of 
her thus desiring to wear the t/ungan and partal c of 
the priests food was that her unborn child was dcs 
tmed to become a Kalian of the holy church 

After the lapse of tcu months the young girl gaio 
1 irth to a hoy She invited S lriputta to come and 
n ime the child , and, after regaling lam with rice she 
sud to lum, “Alyloid Smputta deign to bestow a 
name on your disciple ’ My lord Smputta named 

the child Panf/ita "When the child Pawf/ita was scicn 

j cars old lie became a Kalian with S uiputta , uul his 
p irents, on tho occasion of Ins entering on lus 1 rol a 
tion made offerings of nee for se\ en whole dajs On 
th ci 0 htli dav ulicn my lord S mputta took the pro 
l ituner Pan«7ita into tlic village with him, tho boi, 
on the roal (seeing) a labourer digging a ditch, an 
arrow m iker straightening Ins arrotvs o\ cr a fire, a car 

* th the former Mai aluta 

* Sorn? L ml of dye probably of a vcllow colour 
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penter cutting wood with an adze, acquired the Kamma- 
Wid na. 1 Then he ashed Sariputta to let him go hack 
to the monastery; when Sanputta told him he might 
go hack if he wished, he said, “Lord and master, if 
you bring me any offerings of food faring me some 
Kgagying fish.” My lord Sariputta said, “Proba- 
tioner, where is any Ngagying fish to be procured T 1 
The probationer replied, “Though it cannot be pro- 
cured through the glory of my lord and master, it can 
be obtained tlirougb my glory.” The probationer 
then went to my loid Sariputta’s monastery, and con- 
centrating the wisdom that was in him, and medita- 
ting on his own condition, employed himself m repeat- 
ing the law of the Italians.* The Sakha king made 
the Aatulohap.lla Nats keep watch. They kept at a 
distance all the discordant sounds of birds and beasts 
The Nat of the moon and the Nat of the sun Kept 
the sun and moon waiting ; the Sakha king himself 
kept guard at the door of the building. The proba- 
tioner Pawrftta, in the morning, before lie bad taken 
food, meditating on his state, obtained the reward of 
Anagami. Wien Sanputta came to the house of his 
relations, they made him stay inside the house, and 
ga\c him Ngagjing fish to cat; and after washing 
the t/iabct, filled it again with similar provisions. 
Slriputta, thinking the probationer must he hungry, 
made haste to go to him. 
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p a »(?ita would become a Ealianda "before taking food, 
and seeing that he would, conceded this project 
“ Slnputta is hastening with food to the probationer, 
before he arrives I will go and. post myself a 
door, and will ask Slnputta the questions , tho > P"*" 
tioner PiwAta, heanng them from within, will hcco 
a Eahanda ” Pari Taken accordingly was stand- 
ing at the door of the building when Slnputta arm c 
He asked him, “mat have jou brought’”— kor 
and master,” replied Smputta, “I have brought 
food “ To what does food conduct’” he c0 J ltin JJ 
“ To tho sensation of happiness,” he replied ^ ° 
what docs the sensation of happiness conduct 
object of sense,” he answered “ To what docs i 
object of senso conduct’” lie asked “Tho ac o 
feeling,” he replied 1 

Tho meaning of these questions is this w icn 
hungry man cats, as soon as he is full, a feeling ° 
happiness is produced, and Ins person is bcautific 
When Pari Taken had asked tin sc four questions 
and tho probationer fiom within the building ia< 
heard the law as revealed in the leplics given to t icw 
bj Slnputta, ho 1 cached tho stage of a Bahama p° 
eisscd of intuitive knowledge Tlicn Pari Tn ^ 
ml, “ Slnputta, let the probationer cat ” S mpu 
went up to tho door of the building and made a 
The prolntioncr came to the door, and taking 
t h lhct, put it down, and began to fan S inputta 
puttu said, “ Probationer, eat 3 our nco then he a 
the ncc and Ngagjmg fish . 

In this w ay a probationer for the pnesthood, on J 
seven jeirs of age, became a Bahanda 

1 Vlmost all tlu» u om tted in the manuscript 
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The Sakka King dismissed again on their course tho 
Nat of the sun and the Nat of the moon, and relieved 
from their watch the four JTatulokaplla Nats 

On tho completion of this discourse the whole as- 
sembly was established in the reward of Sotapatti 

Evd op the Story of the Probatioyer Paazjita 
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CHAPTER X 

THE STORY OF KISYGOTVMT 

Para. Taken, while ho was staying in the fletanna 
monastery in the Sivatthi country, preached w 
following discourse on the subject of KisTgotnmi 
In the Suattln countrj thcro was a T/m//o it o 
was worth four hundred millions One day a 1 
wealth in his hou=c turned into charcoal Tho TAu ' c i 
stemg this, was so wretched that lie refused food ani 
took to his bed A friend of Ins, pa) mg him a a t 
seeing the miserable expression of his face, a«hei u 
wli) lie was so wretched and lie told him that he 
miserable because all Ins wealth had been change m 
chart al IIis friend, who was also a T/m//e, seeing 
that this had happened to him becauso lie uas no 
worth) of Ins wealth, «aid to him, “M) ncn 
T/u /Ae, hue no anxiety about tins, I know B P*®* 
will jou do as I direct 9 ” The TAuf/o eau, 
will * — ■* Then,’ said Ins friend, “spread some 
m the li07 lar, and pill up upon tbim all your wca 
that Iils turned into chircoal, and pritenl to 
trafficking m it Peojle seeing the heap wall 0 
jou, ‘O )ou TAu/Zt, cYcr) one else sells clothes, 
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tobacco , 1 * oil, honey, and treacle, why do you sell 
charcoal 9 ’ Then you reply to them, ‘ I am selling 
my goods ’ If any one say to you, ‘ "Why do you 
sell so much gold and silver 9 ’ say to them, ‘Bring 
it to me , ’ then take what they bring m their hand, 
and m your hand it -will become gold and silver If 
the person be a "woman, many her to your son , and 
making over to her the four hundred millions of your 
property make use of "whatever Bbe shall give you 
If it be a man, marry your daughter to him , and 
making over the property to him, make use of what 
he shall give you ” 

TheTAutte, following his friend’s instructions, spread 
some mats in the bazaar, and piling upon them a large 
heap of his property which was turned into charcoal, 
pretended to he selling it Some people, seeing it, 
said, “Why does he sell charcoal 9 ” Just at this 
time a young girl named Xisagotami, who was worthy 
to ho the owner of the property, and who having 
lost both her parents was in a wretched condition, 
happened to come to the bazaar on some busmess 
"When she saw the heap, she said, “ My lord TAu #Ae, 
all the people sell clothes, tobacco, oil, honey, and 
treacle , how is it that you pile up gold and silver for 
sale 9 ” The TAuf Ac said, “Madam, give me that gold 
and Bilver ” Kisagotami, taking up a handful of it, 
brought it to him , what the young girl had in her 
hand no sooncf touched the TAu/Ae s hand than it 
became gold and silver The TAufAe married the girl 
to his son, and having delivered over to her the whole 

1 The Burme«e word rendered here tobacco means also 

drugs or “ p gmenta of any kind. 


IT 2 
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of the four hundred millions of his property, made use 
daily of the gold and silver which she gave him 
Some time after this, Kisagotami became in the 
family way, and when the ten months were com- 
pleted, gave birth to a son When the boy was able 
to walk by himself, he died The young girl, m her 
love font, carried the dead child clasped to her bosom, 
and went about from house to house asking if any one 
would give her some medicine for it When the neig 
hours saw this, they said, “Is the young girl mad that 
she carries about on her breast the dead body of er 
son 1 ” But a wise man thinking to himself, “ 
this Kisagotami docs not understand the law of deaf , 

I must comfort her,” said to her, “My good gu , 
cannot myself give medicine for it, but I know o a 
doctor uho can attend to it” The young girl sal > 

“ If so, tell me who it is ” The wise man continue , 
“Para Taken can give medicine, you must go ° 
him ” 

Kisagotami went to Para Taken, and doing homage 
to him, said, “Lord and master, do you know any 
medicine that will be good for my boy 9 ” 

Taken replied, “I know of some” She 
•“ W hat medicine do you require 9 ” He said, 
want a handful of mustard seed ” The girl P r ° 
mised to procure it for him, hut Para Taken con 
tmued, “ I require some mustard seed taken from a 
house where no son, husband, pareht, or sla\e a 
died ” The girl said, “ Very good,” and went to as 
for some at the different houses, carrying the dea 
body of her son astride on her hip 1 The people said, 

1 The ordinary way of carrying children in Burnish and 
India 
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“Here is some mustard seed, take it.” Then she 
asked, “ In my friend’s house has there died a son, a 
husband, a parent, or a slave? ” They replied, “Lady, 
what is this that you say 1 The living are few, but the 
dead are many.” Then she went to other houses, but one 
said, “I have lost a son;” another, “I have lost my 
parents ; ” another, “ I have lost my slave.” At last, 
not being able to find a single house where no one had 
died, from which to procure the mustard seed, she began 
to think, “This is a heavy task that I am engaged m I 
am not the only one u hoso son is dead In the whole of 
the Savatthi country, every where children are dying, 
parents are dying.” Thinking thus, she acquired the 
law of fear, and putting away her affection for her 
child, sho summoned up resolution, and left the dead 
body in a forest ; then she went to Par.T Taken and 
paid him homage. He said to her, “ Ha\c you pro- 
cured the handful of mustard seed’” — “I ha\c not,” 
she replied ; “ tho people of the village told mo, * the 
living are few, but the dead are many.’ ” Para Taken 
said to her, “ You thought that you alone had lost a 
son; the Liw of death is that among all living 
creatures there is no permanence.” When Para 
Taken had finished preaching tho law, Kislgotami 
was established in the reward of Sotapatti; and all 
the assembly who heard the law were also established 
in the reward of. Sotapatti. 

Some time afterwards, when Kisagotaim was one 
day engaged in the performance of her religious 
'iit/iws, -«? ttb ♦&«> kvgkAs (£a» *Jut haw* w5> vum 

shining, now extinguished, nrnl begin to reflect, 
“My state is like the«e lamps” Para Taken, who 
was then in the Gandhaku /1 building, sent his sacred 
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appearance to her, which said to her, just as if he himself 
were preaching, “All living heings resemble the flame 
of these lamps, one moment lighted, the next ex 
tmguished, those only who have arrived at Nibbana 
are at rest ’ Kisagotanu, on hearing this, reached 
the stage of a Rahanda possessed of intuitive know 
ledge 

End op the Stobi op Kisagotami 
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CHAPTER XI 

STOin OF THE girl and ttie hen 

A nfiUTTMAN, an inhabitant of the Tillage of Pan 
rfapura, close to the city of S n atthi, who was going 
to the city, found on his road, on the bank of the 
AZiravnti mer, some turtles’ eggs He took these 
to the liouse of a friend in the citj of S iTnttln, cooked 
them and ate them all but one, uhich he garo to Ins 
fnend’s daughter to eat From that time the girl 
would not cat anj other kind of food, hut Ined on 
hens’ eggs winch her mother used to cook for her 
Afterwards, actuated b} her greediness, the girl took 
to cooking them with her own hands and eating them 
ciorj day 
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devour the cut and all her progeny The girl dying, 
and leaving her condition of a hen, became a leopard, 
and the cat, when she died, became a deer The 
deer gave birth to a farm, and the leopard, who 
bore her a grudge, ate them both up In tins way, 
during the whole course of five hundred existences, 
each, of them devoured the other m turn t 

In their last existence of all, one became aBiluma, 
and the other, a young girl in the Savatthi ““*7 
Para Taken, who was residing in that country m 
Getavana monastery, preached to them ‘ ‘ No one mas 
bear a grudge against another, saying, be has injure ^ 
me, be has beaten me, be has robbed me, he has con 
quered me , for if he does this, hatred will be repeate 
successively in future existences , but if no grudge e 
borne, enmity subsides ” At the end of the discourse, 
the Biluma, repeating the Sanmagamana,* and observ 
mg the five 3 commandments, was released from er 
hatred, and the girl was established in the rewar o 
Sotapattu 

End of the Story of the Girl and the He> 


1 A female Bilu a sort of ghoul a 

1 The formula I worship Para the law and the pnes 
5 Against murder theft adultery, falsehood intoxication 
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CHAPTER XII 

STORY OF THE IIEN AND TIIE LITTLE SOW 

At another time, Para Taken, when he was in the <7cta 
^ ana monastery, preached a discourse about a little sow 
Para Taken, one day, as he was entering the Raya 
gaha city to collect food, seeing a little sow at the 
gato of the city, smiled My lord Ananda asked 
lnm why ho smiled “ Ananda ” he replied, “ I am 
smiling at this little sow ” Ananda asked him what 
thcro was about the sou to make him smile, and he said 
“ Ananda, this little sow, in the time of tho Para 
Kakusandha was a hen , hearing a Rahan in a forest 
monastery repeating tho \ipassana Ka.mma.tl! ina and 
knowing that it was the Law, she listened to it, from 
tho influence of this good deed, when she died, sho 
1 ccamc the pnncc«s TJpan The princess going one 
day to a certain place, saw there a heap of maggots , 
rej eating tho Puluvakasafi i, slic obtained the first 
stalo of Dhyana After her death bIic was bom again 
in the Rrahim' country Aow this pnnetss from an 
inhabitant of the Rrahmi country, lias hj transition to 
another existence, been changed uit > a little sou , it 
as Viks Wfc *nrrhb m -mtla.- "'Rk am, Ver hvtfiu 

she leaics the condition of a «ow, she uill become the 
wife of the prime minister 

i The h ghett order of heasg* toper or to tho N&t* 
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■When the Rahans heard Para Taken say this, they 
acquired the law of Samvega 

After the little sow died, and had become the wile 
of the prime minister residing in the village of Ma a 
pu««a, the Rahans, on their way to collect food, see- 
ing her standing at the door of her house, said, 
masters, the little sow has become the prime nnnister 
wife ” The prune minister’s wife no sooner hear 
than she trembled, and becoming impressed, with the 
law of Samvega, and acquiring tho Gatisara know 
ledge, which enables the possessor to see his past ems - 
cnees, she saw that m the time of the Para Kakusandha 
she was a hen , dying from the condition of a hen, s 
became in the time of the Para Gotama the princess 
TJpan, dying from the condition of the princes 
Upon, she existed again in the Brahma country , dying 
out of the Brahma country, she became a little sow, 
dying out of the condition of the little sow, she c 
came the wife of the prime minister 

The moment that she saw all this, she asked or 
husband’s permission, and became a Rahan under e 
priest PanXapathaka, and directly after listening 0 
the SatipaftAana law in the Tissamahavihara n * on ‘* 
tery, she wds established in the reward of Sotapa ^ 
After becoming a Sotapan, and while she was vin ^ 
in the village of Gandha, to which she had gone an 
where her relatives resided, she listened to the 
of Asmsut in the Kamlakamahavihara monas ery, 
and immediately afterwards became a Rahanda 

End of the Stout of the Hen and the Little Sow 


Pear 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

STORY OF TUG PROBATIONER XULLA-SUMANA. 

Para Taken, while he was residing in the Pubbarama 
monastery, preached a discourse on the subject of 
Anuruddha-thcra . 1 

Anuruddha-thcra, at the time a country lad, having 
heard that the Para Taken Padumuttara had advanced 
one of the laity to the condition of Dev&fakkhu, made 
offerings of rice for seven days to Para Taken, and 
then made this prayer : M Lord and master, may I also 
in the time of the future Lord have the superior con- 
dition of Hcva/rahklm V 7 Tho Tara Taken Padumut- 
tara, looking through a hundred thousand future 
cycles, saw that his prayer would be fulfilled, and 
prophesied, “Trom the present cycle a hundred thou- 
sand cycles hence, in tho time of the Para Taken 
Gotama, you will be Anurudha-thera, haring the 
faculty of Devafekklm. The lad, on hearing the 
prophecy, held it in his mind just as if its fulfilment 
uvuw, to *aktL arjt *hti vunj unsk. dajj. 

The Para Taken Padumuttara having obtained 

v The affix 'thera' ton name signifies priest orltaban among the 
Burmese, hut here means ono of the di*eiples of Ootama 
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Parambbana , 1 tbe Eahans to whom be had given the 
Kasina,’ by which is acquired the DevaXakkhu wis- 
dom; remained engaged in the practice of It , 0 

laity having made an offering of a golden pagoda seven 
yo/anas in extent, provided with a thousand lamp- 
pillars, prayed for the rewards of their good worhs. 

When the lad died, he had his next existence m tho 
country of tho Nats After experiencing the vicissi- 
tudes of a hundred thousand cycles in the land ol 
men, and in the land of the Nats, he was bom among 
the poor at Benares in the present cycle. He became 
. tho sla\c of the TXu/Xc Sumana, and used to have to 
cut grass every day; he was named Annabbara. 

On one occasion as the PalrJrehabuddlia Bpad. m 
arose from tlic practice of the Nirodha-samapa ti, 
and was looking to see whom he should deliver, t > 
Aiinabhfira was coming from the forest after cutting 
grass there. The TaXtrekabuddha, by means of Ins 
glory, flew through the eh) and alighted beside hum 
When Annabh'ira saw the PaXXohabuddlm, ho said l 
Inin, “ Lord and master, have you obtained any ncc. 
-“Not yet," be replied. “Walt here, lord and 
master," said the boy , and throwing down lus humic 
of glass, lie inn home and returned as fast as possi 1 
with the rice which lie had presided for his own °°y 

Puttmgtlus intothePajMchabuddha’stAahetjhcpriJ 1 > 

“ May I lies , r again experience such posertj , m r 
again hear the words 1 there is none* *" The TaX r 

lmddlti snd, “It shall bo fulfilled according to 5 ou 

wish,” and after preaching the law, went away 

1 „ X.bUai literally, the l.iglioat Inbb.M 

* Our ktud of in p^nsknt, Krttrn* 

* A kind of trsnee or rc*tas' 
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Just at this time the Isat’s daughter, who was 
guardian of the umbrella 1 of the TAu/Ae Sumana, 
^called out three times, “ Sadhu. 5 ” The T/u/Ae said, 
S' Daughter of the 2\ats, why do you cry ‘Sadhu’?” 
She replied, “Annabhara, full of love for the PaA/ceka- 
huddha, is making an offering of rice to him ; that is 
why I cry ‘ Sadhu.’ ” The TAu/Ae asked Annabhara 
whether he had made any offering that day, and he 
told him that he had offered his allowance of rice to 
the Pa&C-ekabuddha TIpadi/Aa. Then the TAu/Ae said 
to him, “Take these thousand (pieces of gold), and 
divide with me the value of your offering.” Anna- 
bhara replied, “ My lord, let me first ask the PaAAela- 
buddha.” Approaching the PaAA-ehabuddha, he said 
to him, “ The TAu/Ae Sumana has asked me to share 
with liim the offering I made to you of my allowance 
of rice ; is it right that I should divide it with him ?” 
My lord the PaAAckabuddha answered Annabhara with 
this parable: “Baraka, in a village of a hundred 
houses a single lamp is lighted; one comes from 
another house and lights his wick from it, and so 
from house to house the light is communicated, till 
it spreads through the village, and the brightness in- 
creasing illuminates it all. Daraka, so also may this 
offering be diffused ; divide it.” 

Annabhara returned to the TAu/Ae’s house and said 
to him, “My lord TAu/Ae, I present you with a share 
of my offering; deign to accept it.” The TAu/Ae ac- 
cepted it and offered him a thousand (pieces of gold), 
hut Annabhara said, “ If I receive money it will seem 

' The umbrella is one of the chief insignia of rani among the 
Burmese 

* An eiprcssion ansvrmng to “ good 1 ” “ bravo 1 " 
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M if I sold the offering, I eannot toko it, receive 
“ ,1 t your share of the offermg » Then , the iW 
said 1 “Brother Annahhara, from this day forth, do no 
Sore mark, hut live in comfort end t— , 
as a token of my respect ” So saying, : he presente 
him math a great number of articles of comfort an 
" clottag and food Annahhira knetr hat 
thujas the result of the offering he had made th ‘ 
very day to the raUchabuddha as he arose from 
lurodlu samipatti . 

The king sending for Annahhara, I> r0 ™ 
him a share of Ins offering, and confcrr d P ^ 
lum immense mcaltli, raised him to the ran 

T The Tiuftc Annahh ira lived for tho rest of hn hf“ 
in great friendship mith the T/n /Ac Sumana, amt on 
lus death appeared in the country of tho Aa <s 

After passing many existences in tins wav, ^ 

the land of men and some in the land of tho i i rf 

tho time of tho Tara Taken Gotama ho became tho 
the Sakiya King in the Kapilavattlm country,) »j 
brother of the father of Tan Taken , ho « “ r 
Prineo Anuruddha, and mas possessed of great r 

One day tins Prince Anuruddha mas gambling mdb 
some children for cake, having lost, ij ""* 
stales to Ins mother to procure some, and m 
sent him a golden basket full of it 011 1 B 
lose ho sent pcveral times again to lus mo ^ 
mort eiVe U list lus mother sent woru n ^ 
wis no more Tin <4a\cs told lum that there ^ ^ 
no more, hut the \ nnce not comj rehending IU ^ 
the fhut bach to get K omc His mother, thin m D 
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her sou did not understand that there was no more, 
in order to make him aware of it, washed the golden 
basket quite clean, put the cover on, and sent it back 
ko him empty In consequence of the great glory of 
Prince Anuruddha, the hats filled the golden basket 
with cake impregnated with the delicious flavour of 
the hats When the slaves brought the basket to the 
pnnee, it was no sooner opened than the whole country 
Was perfumed with the hats’ cake The hats, know- 
ing that Pnnee Anuruddha, when he was the slave 
Annabhara, had made an offering of nco to the 
PaWekabuddha XJpadi/Aa, and had at the time prayed 
that he might not hear the words, “there is none,” 
had not the power to remain idle, hut filled the golden 
basket for him with cake The delicious flavour of 
the cake was such that if the tip of the tongue only 
touched it, a thousand nerves tingled with delightful 
sensations Pnnee Anuruddha said to himself, “3Iy 
mother, dearly as she loves me, did not give mo every 
day the * there is none ’ cake , it is is only to day that 
I ha\e had the ‘there is none’ cake to eat” 

Tlio prince’s mother saul to the slaves who took the 
golden basket, “ Did you find any cake in the golden 
basket after you had conveyed it 9 ’ They Tcplicd, 
“ Lady, the basket was quite full , we never before 
saw an empty basket become full of cake ” When 
she heard this, she thought, “ Owing to some former 
good deed and prayer of my son, the 2\ats must have 
put the cake in the basket ” 

Pnnee Anuruddha said to his mother, “ Jly hon 
oured mother, you never before gave me any cake bhe 
this , henceforth only give me the ‘ there is none 
cake ” Ills mother accordingly from that day, when 
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ever ho ashed for cate, used to cover up the , empty 

r ^“^“ n;84 to eat 

n °Soon after^this, prince Anuruddha, Pnnee Bhad- 
d.ya, and Prmce Kimlnla were talking toget^ er 
the place -where rice was produced t h 0 

rndl, Who had nercr seen the —o n m ^ 
fields, or the pounding of the gram m 1 ^ Wa , 
that the nee was produced m the pot P ™ 1 “ 4 lt 

who had seen the grain put into the gra “7> ^ 

was produced in the granary Pnnee Bhaddiy , 
had noticed that the nee pots were put on t 
place, said that it was produced m the him 

Pnnee Anuruddha’s elder brothers inst „-r 

upon the duty of marriage, but the prmce sau ^ 
have no desire to marry and he went to hi ^ 
and, having asked her permission J> oc ™ tb(OT| 
under Part Taken He was caU f,4?' OT i. io „ he- 
and having acquired the Devaiakkhu „ 3 

could see and comprehend a thousand w J 
though ho were looking at n Slusha frm ^ 

Ho began to consider what good work » ^ 

through which he had acquired the BevaPa ^ 
dom , then, looking with the eyes of » », 
his prayer to the Parr Taken Padumuttara , MW 
again at his different existences, ho saw m 
offering to the Pat/ ckahuddlia TJpadi/7a a ^ 

when be was the sla\ c called Annabb ira o 10 
Suinana, in the Benares country, and mod to cu 
Hereupon be began to tbrnh, “"Where is n0 
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friend the Tkulhe Sumana, with whom I shared the 
offering I made to the P&U'ekabuddha TJpadi/^a when 
I was Axmabhara, and who made me such a handsome 
acknowledgment?” Taking a surrey by means of 
his Bevaiakkhu power, he saw that he was now Anlla* 
Sumatra, the son of Mahamunda, in the village of 
Munda ) then looking to see whether his friend would 
derive any advantage from his going to sec him, and 
finding that he would become a Itahanda, be flew up 
into the sky, and alighted at Mahrimunda’s door. 

Mahamunda, as soon as he saw Anuruddha, in con- 
sequence of having been his friend in a former exist- 
ence, asked Jiim to come into his house, and, after 
setting rice before him, said, “ Lord and master, re- 
main here during the three months of Lent.” Anu- 
ruddha agreed to do so. Mahamunda made offerings 
to him during the whole of Lent, of butter, treacle, and 
other food of pleasant flavour. Anuruddha said to 
him, u Barak si, I have no young disciple to attend 
upon me.”— “ Lord and master,” replied Mahamunda, 
<( make my son Alilla-Sumana a Italian, and let him 
’attend upon you.” My lord Anuruddha said, “ Ycry 
good, Baraka and tho very moment he laid the razor 
on A'ulla-Sumana's head to make him a Rahan, 1 the 
boy became a Rahan da. 

When Lent was over, Anuruddha, wishing to con- 
template Para Taken, took AuIIa-Sumana with him 
and flew across the sky. Alighting at the Kufi mon- 
astery : m 4 hru Timnrnntru froreit, hru wnlU'ch *up nrih 
down during the evening and midnight watches, when 
lie was suddenly seized with colic. The probationer, 
seeing from his face that ho was suffering, said to 
* All pnerts in Burtoih share the head and face completely. 
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liim, “ Loid and master, you look ill. "Wlmt aili 
you 0” — “ Probationer,” replied my lord Anumddlia 
«I am suffering from coUo.”-“ What medicine 
asked the boy, “trill cure it Probationer ho 
replied, “if I can dnnk some water from the Ana- 
vatatta lake, I shall be cured.” -“If that be so, ho 
said, “I -will go and procure some for you. ihen 
Anuruddha told him, “If you draw water from the 
Anavatatta lake, the dragon Pannaga thero is very 
haughty ; tell him you come from me.” Tho young 
probationer, after making obeisance to Anuruddha, 
flew away into the sky, and arrived at tho Anavatnt a 
lake, which was fivo hundred yoyanas distant. A < 
dragon Pannaga was sporting with the she-dragons m 
the w ater ; when tho dragon saw the young P r0 ,a 
tioncr, ho exclaimed, “ This son of Mundu has Ic n 
on my head tho dirt from his feet then in a rage o 
spread out lus hood, and covered until it the w 10 o 
Anavatatta lake, winch was fifty yo^anas m cX * cn ’ ^ 
order that he should not draw any water from it. 
probationer said to bim, “ 0 king of the dragons, mj 
teacher Anuruddha is ill with colic, I wish to draw 
pot of water for medicine.” Then he continucc iu 
poetry, “ My lord dragon, possessed of great g 0l 7» 
endowed with great power, listen to my Tvord", f 
gn o me one pot of water ; I come for medicine. 
The dragon-kmg, when he heard this, rephe ^ 
poetry, “ Probationer, in tlic eastern quarter there i» . 
river called the Ganges, which flows into the 
take some of tho water of that river.” On this, i 
probationer began to reflect, “This dragon, of his o 
wall, will not ghc me any j” then, thinking he 
say something to ovcrcomo the dragon, and that 1 
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could then draw the water, he said, “ My lord dragon, 
my master Amiruddha sent me to draw some of the 
Anavatatta water and no other, therefore, I am here 
to draw it.” The dragon-king replied, “ Probationer, 
you are more capable than other young men ; I like 
your speech. As for me, I will not give you any ; if 
you eau draw it, do so.” The probationer said to him- 
self, <{ I will display the power of the church of Tara 
Taken and draw the water, and moreover, will 
make the Nats and Brahmas see how a combat is 
carried on with me.” With this thought he ascended 
to the six stages of the Nat country, and the sixteen 
stages of the Brahma country. The Nats and Brah- 
mas, when they saw the young probationer, paid 
homage to him, and said, “ My lord probationer, what 
occasion brings you here ?” Ho said to them, “ Como 
and see my combat with the dragon Pannaga in the 
Anavatatta lake.” So saying, he descended with all 
the Nats and Brahmas, and fluttering in the sky over 
the Anavatatta lake, he said three times to the dragon, 
“ My lord dragon, I am going to draw some water for 
medicine.” The dragon replied, “For my part, I will 
not gv\e you any; if you can draw it, do so.” Say- 
ing those words, he remained with his hood expanded, 
covering up the Anavatatta lake. The Nats and Brah- 
mas from the six stages of the Nat country and tho 
sixteen stages of the Brahma country, completely oc- 
cupying the uholc of the sky, were looking on. A 
f ATO,oarisjvo is Ibis.: they were like mustard seed in n 
mortar. They extended oier all the Anavatatta lake, 
and the sky was entirely filled up with them; there was 
no space left. At this moment the probationer, assuming 
tho appearance of the chief Brahma, descended from 
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a height of twelve yoyanas in the sky, and trod right 
upon the head of the dragon, a column of water as 
thick as a Palmyra tree rose up , the probationer, re 
mammg up in the sky, filled a water-pot from it, and 
carried it away 

The Nats and Brahmas extolled this exceedingly, 
crying out “ S idhu and the dragon king Pannaga, 
thus put to shame before all the Nats and Brahmas, 
was violently enraged and set off in pursuit of the 
probationer, crying out that he would tear open lus 
breast, and taking him by the legs, throw him to the 
other side of tho Ganges 

The probationer presented tho Ana\ atatta water to 
my lord Anuruddha The dragon came and said, 
“Lord and master, the probationer has taken water 
which I net cr gat c him , do not use it ” The proba- 
tioner said, “ Lord and master, I did what was in my 
power to take it, because the dragon-lung told mo to 
take it if I could , therefore make use of it ” , 

lord Anuruddha, reflecting that the probationer, who 
was a Balianda, could not tell a f ilsehood, drank the 
Anavatatta \t ater, and was immediately cured of his 
complaint Then the dragon Pannaga said to him, 
“ Lord and master, the probationer has put mo to 
shame before all the Nats and Brabm is, I shall there- 
fore tear open his breast, and dragging him by the 
legs, hurl him to the other side of the Ganges ” My 
lord Anuruddha replied, “Dragon king, tho proba- 
tioner is possessed of great glory , if he fights with 
jou, you, a dragon, can do nothing Make an apology 
to him ” The dragon-king, seeing tho power and 
glory of tho probationer, and hat mg only spoken the«e 
words from a seti'-c of shame, did as Anuruddha told 
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him; making the obeisance of apology, he said, “My 
lord probationer, henceforth, whenever you want any 
Anavatatta u atcr, deign to say, ‘ there is my disciple, 
the dragon Pannaga.* I will convey the water to 
you.” * So saying, he paid homage and left. 

Anuruddha and the probationer went together to 
Para Taken. Para Taken, seeing Anuruddha coming, 
sent some Italians to relieve him of his tAabet and other 
utensils 

When the probationer reached the Getavana monas- 
tery, the PahA-a ngas 1 and the probationers who were 
Puthuy^anas* began to stroke his head, ears, nose, and 
so forth, and pulling him about by the arms, asked 
him if ho did not long for his father and mother. 
Para Taken seeing them behaving in this way, in order 
to let them know the glory of A'ulla-Suraana, called to 
Ananda, and said to him, “ Ananda, I wish to wash my 
feet with some Anavatatta water ; send for all the Pan- 
Arangas and probationers, and let any one of them who is 
able to draw the water go and procure some.” Ananda 
sent tor the five hundred Puthuyyana-probationers, and 
telling them that Para Taken wished to wash his feet 
with Ana\ atatta water, ordered them to go and pro- 
cure it. Out of the whole five hundred probationers, 
he could not induce a single one to go. Some said 
“We cannot do it;” others said, “ This is not our duty;” 
even the probationers who were Eahandas said, “ We 
do not know how to draw it ,” the Puthu^ana-Eahans 
also declared their inability for the task. Then my 
lord Ananda said to ATulla-Sumana, “ Probationer, 
Tara T^Kcn wi£nes tor some hnavatatta water to wasn 

1 Proficient lfl the fire qualifications. 

2 One who hna not attained tbe state of an Ariya. 
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his feet , go and draw some >' The probationer, making 
obeisance^ to Par. Taken, said, “Do you »£» 
me to draw some Anayatatta water for you » - « 
bationer, draw mo some,” replied Para » “ 

lord Ananda gain the probationer the goldeny^el 

which was the offering of Yisakha, and win* hdd 
sixty measures ' The probationer took it m his han 
and flew straight through the sky to Himayante On 
his reaching the Anayatatta lake, the dragon Pam^ 
directly he saw him, came forward to meet him J 
lord probationer,” said he, “when you have such 
disciple as I am, why should you come here yours 
■With these words he took the golden vessel fro i 
and after filling it with Anayatatta water, he put it o 
his own shoulder, and saying “Proceed, my lor P 
bationer,” followed him as his attendant Alter aim 
mg himself to he followed thus for a short time, ,, 
probationer said, “Dragon-king, remain e ® ’ 
and taking from him the golden vessel, and carr> b 
it by the ornamental run, he flew through the s y 
his destination , . 

Para Taken, when he saw the young proba ^ 
approaching, said to the assembly of Eahans, „ 
at the beautiful appearanco of the youthful nun 
Mia Sumana, putting down the golden vessel 
of Para Taken, made obeisance to him Para iai^ 
said to him, “Probationer, what age are you 
“ Lord and master,” he replied, “ I am seven ye 
old ” Para Taken said, “ Probationer, from this J 
forth be a PafiAanga,” and he conferred upon lBl ^ 
degree of a PanJranga by inheritance The degree o 
1 One of these measures of water would he quite as much 
an ordinary man could 1 ft 
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PaoHnga by inheritance is this when Para, Taken 
says with his own mouth “Receive this inheritance 
from me,” the state of a Panfranga is obtained without 
repeating the Kammavakya 1 In Para Taken s church 
the probationers Aulla-Smnana and Subhaga, these 
two, obtained the degree of a Panlranga when they 
were only seven years of age 

The Rahans in the assembly began to talk about the 
young probationer Sumana becoming a PanX'anga at 
the age of only seven years Para Taken overhear 
mg them, said, “ Rahans my dear sons, whoever in 
my church young though he be, may have performed 
good works shall become celebrated ’ Then he con 
turned in poetry, Rahans whatever young Rahan 
shall really and truly exert himself in my church the 
church of the Para, this Rahan, like the moon emerg 
mg through a gap in tho thick clouds shall illumine 
this world with his splendour ” 

At the conclusion of this discourse all the assembly 
who listened to it were established in the reward of 
Sotapatti 

End of the Story of the Probationer -ZTulla Sumatra 


1 Ordinal on service 
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CHAPTER XIV 

STORY OF THE NAT-KING NAGADATTA 

At the time 'when Para Taken was staying at the 
Getavana monastery, my lord- Sivali, with five hun- 
dred Rahans, went on a journey to Hmiavanta 
When they arrived at the Gandhamadana mountain, 
the Hat-King Hagadatta, seeing my lord Sivali ap- 
proaching, was greatly delighted, knowing that his 
coming would be for his good hereafter Prom the 
day of his arrival up to the seventh day he supplied 
them with food , on the first day, rice cooked in milk , 
on the second day, curdled milk, on the third day, 
roots, on the fourth day, the five preparations of 
milk , on the fifth day, Xatumadhu , l on the sixth day, 
a variety of different kinds of food, on the seventh 
day he supplied food to which had been imparted the 
delicious flavour of the Hats The Rahans, observing 
the endless amount of food offered by the Hat-King, 
said, u We see no milch cows belonging to the Hat- 
King , we see no store of milk or curds, no rice cook- 
ing on the fire , how is it that such endless offerings 
of all kinds of preparations of milk are made?” 

1 This word means the food which a priest may eat after noon 
which comprises oil, honey, treacle, and butter 
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Then they asked this question, in poetry, saying, 
“ King of the Hats, all kinds of milk-food are here in 
abundance ; how are all these kinds of milk-food ob- 
tained ? What kind of good work did the Hat-King 
perform in a previous state of existence? Tell us, 
King of the Hats ; we will listen ” In reply to the 
question thus put to him by the Rahans, the Hat-King 
answered in poetry, “My lords, in the time of the 
Para Kassapa I made offerings of milk to the assem- 
bly of Itahans. The reward of the offerings I made in 
those days is now being fulfilled.” Then the Kat- 
King Hagadatta proceeded to relate to the Rahans his 
offering in a former state of existence : “In the time 
of the Para Kassapa I was a fellow-man. When I 
had reached the span of that existence, I died, and 
became Kagadatta, living on the Gandhamadana 
mountain, in a golden palace with a thousand 
daughters of the Hats surrounding me, and pos- 
sessed of great power and glory. On account of 
the offerings of milk which I made to the assembly 
of Rahans, I hare been in possession of endless wealth 
and luxury from the time of the Para Taken Kassapa 
to the time of the Para Taken Gotama.” Then he 
continued in poetry, “ The whole surface of the earth, 
with its mountains and its seas, I can make overflow 
with milk. Whatever kind and whatever quantity 
of milk-food I wish, I find to my hand. What- 
ever I may wish to give away, and in whatever 
quantity, I am in the same way abundantly supplied 
with.” 

My lord Sivali, after causing the Hat-King Kaga- 
datta to perform good works for the whole of seven 
days, left the Gandhamadana mountain and returned 
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to the Getavana monastery After mahmg obeisance 
to Para Taken, he gave him an account of KmgNaga 
datta Para Taken preached to the assembly who 
■were listening to the Law the Nagadatta vatthu , 1 as 
follows — 

‘At the time when the Para Kassapa appeared m 
the cycle when men’s lives reached the span of twenty 
thousand years, and was preaching the Law, Kl °S 
Nagadatta listening to the Law, made offerings for the 
whole of twenty thousand years to the assembly ol 
the Rahans, of milk, butter, and so forth On his 
death he became the Nat King of great power and 
glory, living in a golden palace on the Gandhamadana 
mountain, m Himavanta and Surrounded by a thou 
sand daughters of the Nats King Nagadatta, when 
he has come to the end of his span of life on the Gandha 
madana mountain, will exist again in all the stages o 
the Nat country from Katumaharay to Parraimmita 
vasavati 2 In that Paranimmitavasavati he will de 
velope the first state of Dhyana , 3 and on his death wil 
reach the Haha Brahma abode, and have the brilliancy 
of glittering gold or the ruby After completing there 
countless cycles, and developing the second state o 
Dhyana, he will reach the Abhassara abode 
pletmg there eight cycles, and developing the thir 
state of Dhy ina, he will reach the Subhakntsna abo e 
1 Each of these stories is called in Pal a Vatthu or in Burmese 
"Wutthu supposed to be the Sanskr t vntta an event vnttan a 
a story The Sanskrit vastu the subject of a poem etc 
however is tl e only word that could in Pali assume the form o 
vatthu or vattAu 

* There are altogether s x stages of the Nat country 83 
ment oned above 

3 A certa n atta nment or state of mind of which tl ere are 
five degrees ° 
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Completing there sixty four cycles, and developing the 
fourth state of Dhyana, he mil exist again in Bnhat- 
phala, and the other abodes of the fourth state of 
Dhyana Developing there Yipassana, 1 he mil attain 
to the reward of Anagimi, and mil exist again in 
the Avnha abode Completing his span of life in the 
Avnha abode, he mil reach m succession, by means of 
the state of TTddhamsota, the five Sudassana abodes 
After this, ho mil be established in the AkamMa abode 
"When his life there is ended, he mil become a Rahanda, 
and reach Parambbana There mil bo six other per 
sons who mil exist in the same way as the Nat King 
Nagadatta, viz Maharaja, ITullara/Aa, Anegavanna, 
Sakka, Yisakha, and Sudatta , these, with the Nat King 
Nagadatta, make m all seven persons These seven 
persons all take delight in good works They take 
delight in them in all states of existence Com- 
mencing from their present existence, in the order 
of their future existences, reaching in succession 
the countries of the Jsats and the Brahmas, they 
will finally attam Parambbana in the Akani/Aa 
abode 

“Whoever shall do nothing but good works will 
receive nothing but excellent future rewards ” 

Pari Taken preached as follows, in poetry, to 
those persons who, ldse the Nat-Kmg Nagadatta, had 
m former existences made excellent offerings to the 
Rahans — 

“Whatever layman shall really and truly repeatedly 
perform many good works, the most excellent happi 
ness shall be his , you should therefore make offerings 

l A kind of wisdom enabling the possessor to make extra 
ordinary discoveries (Ji^dson.) 
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because it is most excellent Those who make offer- 
ings with gentle hearts to the priests, who are the field 
where are to be sown the seeds of good works full of 
long suffering, shall have all their desires fulfilled 
Even .like the Nat King Nagadatta their desires shall 
be fulfilled ” 

End op the Story of the Nat-King Nagadatta 
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CHAPTER XV. 

STORY or THE FOUR TtfUZBE’s SONS. 

It was said that the Kit v . , 
forming many good worksf^^^ =r P 01 - 
tended from the tone of jr„ 1 „ “ whlch cx - 

Gotama Para • they who Para <° the time of 

suffered for d fteir ^ wl “ th ^ 

time of the most excellen Pa J- ,r ^ fr ° m ,he 
most excellent Para Gofama c^tT ^ 
to this that Para TuVat, .u i ** Was 111 re ^ ere nce 
monastery, related the sto^o <7 f‘ ara " a 
as follows:— ^ 1 "”6 Pasenadlkosala 

“King Pasenadlkosala one dnv m 
and mounted on Ms elephant p-’ ™ po^bI I , adorned 
Ms retinue, made a ZEZfS**?** * 
on Ms right hand. While he was makE •’* 

a man’s wife, who was in a Pratta S 1 Clr0mt ’ 
opened a window and looked out. XhnZ T* 1 

ini thick baSIf etolrtd °h D “ 0pM *S 

.ho was his intimate 
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a place he had seen a Pyattat, and he replied that he 
had seen it ‘Whom did you see there’ the king 
asked ‘I saw a woman in the Pyat/iat,’ he replied 
Then the king sent him to inquire whether the woman 
had a husband or not The nobleman went and made 
inquiries, and returning told the king that there was 
a husband Hearing this the king told him to go and 
bring the husband The nobleman accordingly went 
to the man and said, ‘The king has sent for you 
The young man thought to himself, ‘ I shall he e 
stroyed on account of my wife , ’ but not daring Q 
oppose the king’s commands, ho went to the palace 
When the king saw him, he said, ‘ Remain always in 
close attendance upon me ’ The man said, ‘ Ret me 
make an offering of tribute only ’ The king salt , 
‘I do not want your tribute, from this day ^ tor 
remain constantly in close attendance upon me 0 
saying he gave him a da 1 for a weapon The nng s 
design was to kill the young man as soon as he s ou 
be guilty of any offence, and then take his wife , e 
the young man, in fear for his life, was most unremi 
tmg m his attendance 

“When the kmg found that the young man wa^ 
free from all fault he called him and said, Here 
young man 1 at a distance of a yoyana from here ere 
is a river , procure from thence a Eamuttara water 
lily and some Arurcavati earth and bring them here 
in the cool of the evening , if you fail to do so, 
shall punish you ” The young man being a s a\o 
among many, and therefore unable to refuse, agree 

’ ’The national and character st c appeudage of the Burmese 
a knife vary ng in 8 ze and weight according to the purpose ° 
wl ch it is required 
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to do it. The Kamuttara Trater-lily and the Ara«a- 
vatl earth were only to be obtained in the country of 
the dragons. The young roan thought, ‘ What shall 
I do to procure the lily and the earth 9 ’ In fear of 
his life he ran home as fast as he could, and asked his 
wife if the rice were cooked; his wife said that it was 
then being boiled ; not able to wait till it was ready, 
he took the dripping rice out with a ladle and put it 
into a cup together with some meat ; then he started off 
in all haste on his journey of a yoyana. As he flew 
dong, the rice was steamed. 

“ When the young man arrived at the bank of the 
river, he first laid aside the top part of the rice and 
then began eating. Just at this time he saw a man 
who wanted something to eat, and he gave him the 
top part of the rice which he had laid aside, and made 
him eat it. The young man, after finishing his repast, 
threw the remains of the rice into the river to feed 
the fish, and then cried out with a loud voice, ‘ May 
the Kaga-Galon 1 Kat-King, who watches this river, 
help me ; the king wanting to fix a fault upon me has 
sent me to procure a Kamuttara water-lily and some 
Arunavati earth. I have made an offering of rice to 
him who wanted it; the thousand rewards of this 
offering, as well as the hundred successive rewards of 
the offering I made to the fish and all the other crea- 
tures in the river, I divide with the Nat-King, Pro- 
cure for me a Kamuttara lily and some Aruimati 
earth.’ The dragon who guarded the river hearing 
Vms, tcsvconul Vnc gcusu x/i an t Mi 111101, uni approach- 
ing the young man, begged a sliare of the offering 
from him ; the young man said, 1 1 share it with you.’ 

1 A fljing dragon. 
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Then lie gave him one of the Kamuttara water lilies, 
and some of the Arunavati earth, which were in the 
dragons’ country 

“At this time the king was thinking to himself, 
‘ Some people possess a charm , they have some kind 
of wisdom and ability so that I cannot fix a fault 
upon them ’ Reflecting thus, ho closed the door, 
although it was only morning The young man 
arrived at the king’s bathing time , ‘ Open the door,’ 
he cried, ‘ I come by the king’s order ’ But the door, 
by the king s command, remained closed The young 
man finding they would not open the door, thought to 
himself, ‘It is a difficult thing for me to save my life ’ 
Then ho placed the Arunavati earth upon the door-^ 
post, and hung the Kamuttar i lily upon it, and shouted 
with a loud i oice, ‘ Take notico all, that I have rc 
turned from executing the Ling’s commission Tho 
king wanting to kill me, though guilty of no fiult, 
sent mo on this errand ’ After this, he thought, 

* "Where shall I go now 9 The Rnhans have gentle 
hearts , I will go and sleep in tho monastery People 
when they are happy feel no love for tho Italians , hut 
when tlicir hearts arc heavy, they like to take refuge 
in a monastery , I too can find no other asjlum ’ 
R ith these reflections he went to the monastery and 
slept there 

“ King Pasenadikosalx could not sleep , tho whole 
mght he was thinking of the -woman, and denying 
how he could kill the young man and get possession of 
her 

“The people m hell who Im e hecn immersed in the 
coppt r pot of sixty yojranas m extent, boiling and hub 
Uinghke tho nee grams in a cooking pot, after tlurti 
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thousand years reach the bottom of the pot ; and, ac- 
cording to what one of the scriptures says, after an- 
other thirty thousand years they rise again to the 
edge; these people in hell then put up their heads 
and endeavour to repeat some sacred verses ; but they 
arc only able to alter a syllable at a time, and sink 
down again into the hell-pot. 

At this time the king, uhable to sleep, overheard 
during the daybreak watch the sounds of the. bell- 
pcople ; he trembled and started up. * Is my life in 
danger, or my queen’s, or does some calamity threaten 
my country ? ’ Thus exclaiming, hfc got up at sun- 
rise, after a sleepless night, and sending for the chief 
priest, he said to him, ‘ Brahmin, my teacher, in the 
'daybreak watch I heard a great noise like that of a 
huge drum ; is it my country, my queen, or myself that 
is in danger of some calamity ? ’ The Brahmin said, 

‘ My lord, your Majesty, what sounds were they that 
you heard ? ’ — ‘ Teacher Brahmin, ’ replied the king, ‘ I 
heard the word “du,” the word “sa,” the word “na,” 
hud the word “so ; ” these four words I heard.’ The 
Brahmin, like a man going mto the dark, seeing nothing 
at all, said, 1 1 cannot tell what it means ; ’ then re- 
flecting that he would go without any presents and 
offerings, he said, ‘Your Majesty, I will he re- 
sponsible; have no anxiety ; I know the three Vedas.’ 
The Ling said, ‘What ought to be done ? ’ The Brah- 
min replied, * It will be well if you make a sacrifice 
of every kind of living creature.’— ‘ How shall this be 
done’? asked the Ling. He said, ‘ Procure a hundred 
elephants, a hundred horses, a hundred hulls, a hun- 
dred goats, a hundred camels, a hundred fowLs, a 
hundred pigs, a hundred boys, a hundred girls, a 
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hundred of every living creature ’ In order that it 
should not he found out that he said this merely in 
order to obtain different hinds of meat to eat, ho 
inserted among the number, elephants, horses, and 
human beings 

The king, imagining that he was saving his life, 
ordered e\ ery kind of living animal to be procured 
The royal slaves, saying, ‘The king is going to sacn 
fice,’ took 600 bulls, and as many of e\ ery other living 
creature fho inhabitants, with sorrowful counte 
nances, weeping for their children and grandchildren, 
raised loud cries of lamentation Queen Mallihi, 
hearing tho noise of their weeping, went to the king 
and said to lum, ‘Why have you taken them 9 ’ 
replied, ‘Queen, do you not know that a poisonous 
cobra has gone into my car 9 ’ The queen said, ‘ W r hat 
cobra 9 ’ The king replied, ‘ When I heard this noiso 
m the night, I asked the Brahmin about it , lie told 
me that a cal unit j was impending over me, and that 
in order to av ert it I must sacrifice a hundred of every 
living creature It is because this sacrifice will avert 
the calamity that I hav c taken them * The queen said 
to lum, ‘ How stupid you arc ’ Did } our M yesty ever 
know of a man bung killed, and then h) means of his 
death another mm’s life being sav ed 9 You aro mah 
mg numbers of people miserable all through listening 
to stupul Brahmins llxcrc is Pirl Taken, who is 
snperu r to the tliree orders of beings, 1 and can sec 
through the pn^t and the future Go and inquire of 
this Pin I iken, and t ike Ins udv ice ” 

Tin. king, ruling in lus carnage and accompanied 
1\ Queen Wdhkt, went to Pari Taken Overcoini 
Men Nats lira! n as 
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with terror for his life, the kmg was unable to speak a 
word, but remained motionless before Para. Taken in an 
attitude of adoration Para Taken said, “ Great Ling, 
what brings you here 9 ” The kmg kept silence 
Then Queen Mallika addressed Pari Taken, “Lord 
and master, the king, during the daybreak watch, 
heard the words 1 du,’ ‘ sa,’ ‘ na,’ and ‘ so,’ repeated 
Hearing these words he was unable to sleep, and 
went and asked the Brahmin The Brahmin told 
him that a calamity was impending, and that in order 
to avert it, he must sacrifice a hundred of every living 
cxeature , that their life blood would free him from 
the threatened danger In consequence of his having 
a large number of creatures taken for the sacrifice, I 
have brought him into your sacred presence ” Par i 
Taken said, “Great king, is what the queen says 
true’” — “It is true, my lord,” replied the king 
“What sounds did you hoar 9 ’ asked Para Taken 
The king said, “ I heard the word ‘ du ’ ” Directly 
he said this, Para Taken understood it, and instructed 
him as follows “Have no anxiety, no calamity 
awaits your Majesty The hell people, unable to bear 
their sufferings, made this sound ” The king said to 
Par i Taken, “ What did the hell people do 9 ” Then 
Para. Taken related the evil deeds of those people as 
follows — 

“ Great king, a long time ago, at a time when people 
used to li\e for twenty thousand years, the Pari 
Taken Kassapa appeared On the occasion of Pari 
Taken Kassapa journeying to Benares, surrounded bj 
twenty thousand Babandas, the people of the city pre 
sented the offerings of hospitality At this tune there 
were in the city of Benares four Hhuthcs, each worth 

x 2 
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four hundred millions of property, who were great 
friends with each other They debated among them- 
selves as to what they should do with the property in 
their houses One of the four proposed that they 
should make offerings to the Par'i Taken who had 
journeyed tlnthcr, and attend to their religious duties , 
this proposition met with no favour from the others 
Another suggested that they should procure the very 
best lands of meat and intoxicating liquors, and enjoy 
themselves in eating and drinking A third said, 

“ We will cat tho most delicate and delicious dainties 
The last of tho T/m//o’s sons proposed that the} should 
spend their money in procuring other peoples wives 
This proposal met the unanimous approval of all the 
TAuf/o ssons and they spent their money in procuring 
handsome women In this way for twenty thousand 
years tho four T/mMc’s sons used to commit adultery 
with other men’s wives When thev died they found 
themselves in the lowest hell, where they were boilc 
during the whole interval between tho appearing of 
two consccutiv e Par is On leaving the lowest lie 
the} appeared again m the Lolnkumbha hell po 
sixty yo^anas in extent , they reached tho bottom of 
this in thirty thousand years In another tlurt} thou 
sand }cars they came up to the brim again , then thc^o 
fmr hell people endeavoured to repeat one or other o 
the sacred verses but they could not sa} one whole 
verse, ill they could do was to utter one syllable or 
another at intervals, then the} sank down ogam into 
tlit lull pot ” 

1’ ir i Taken recited as follow s m full the v < r*e which 
the* lull pwq le wire endeavouring to so}, “ Fellow - 
nun wi lint led a had lift, conspicuous in wealth 
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and power, 3 et we made no offerings The good works 
that would have tended to our own profit, that o ould 
have taken us to the land of the Kate, we neglected 
to perform ” 

Pari Taken, baling thus explained the first, and 
desiring to show the meaning of the second verse, asked 
the king what next he heard The king replied, “ I 
heard the word ‘sa * ” Then Pari Taken recited the 
complete verse as follows 

“ All of us boiling in the hell pot, have completed 
sixtj thousand years "When will there he an end to 
this hell 9 ” 

Hav mg thus explained the meaning of the second 
verse m full, and desirous of conveying the explana 
tion of the third verse, Par 1 Taken said to the king, 
“ What next did 3 ou hear 9 ” — “ The word ‘ na,’ ” re 
plied the king Then the most excellent Para thus 
recited the third verso “ na ” 

“ Fellow men, hell has no end When will be the 
end of bell 9 In the game way, in the country of men 
we, and 3 ou also, performed evil deeds , we did not see 
the end of evil deeds ” 

Para Taken, having thus explained the meaning of 
the third verse, and wishing to explam the fourth, 
said to the long, “ What next did you hear 9 ’ The 
king replied “ so ” The most excellent Para then re 
cited the fourth verse as follows 

“ If we e"\ er return from, this hell country to the 
country of men, we will perform numerous good 
winks uiru TCimm *Ji& *2invt; yeivxk. ” 

Pari Taken thus explained m succession the mean 
mg of the four \ erses to King Pasenadikosala He 
then contmucd, “The four T/tuMo’s sons m hell, un 
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able to recite the whole of the four verses, but uttering 
only one sj liable of each, sank down again into the 
Lohakumbha copper-pot” Thus Para Taken com- 
pleted his narration 

The king, on hearing the words of Para Taken, 
trembled, and impressed with the law of fear, he ex- 
claimed, “To transgress against the wives of others 
and commit adultery is a gnev ous thing To boil in 
the lowest hell during the whole interval between one 
Part and another, then leaving that hell to bo boiled 
again for the whole of sixty thousand years m the 
Lohakumbha hell-pot of sixty yo^anas, with no time of 
deliverance appearmg ’ Yet I have passed a sleepless 
night in planning adultery Trom this day forth, never 
will I transgress regarding the wife of another ” Then 
he said to Para Taken, “ This day I know how long a 
night is ” The woman’s husband also said, “ I too 
know this day how long a yo^ana is ” Para Taken, 
in leference to the words of both, recited this poetry, 
“ Great king, to him who cannot sleep, the night is 
long , to him who is weary, a yo^ana’s journey is long , 
to the foolish who know not the law of the ngktcous, 
the life to come is long m 

After Par i Taken had preached as related, the 
5 oung man was established in the reward of Sotapatti, 
and the assembly who had heard the law were also 
established in the reward of Sotapatti King Pasena- 
dikosala paid homage to # Para Taken and went away 
All the creatures who were about to die were released 
from their bonds The husband and wife, knowing 
that they owed their lives to Queen Mallikl, expressed 
the gratitude they owed her 

1 See Dharamapada ' verse GO 
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The four T&uMc’s sons who hat e suffered in hell 
ct cr since they lntd for twenty thousand years in the 
time of the Tara Kassapa, these hell creatures when they 
repeated the four syllables “du,” “sa,” “ na,” “so,” 
were up on the surface , since it tabes thirty thousand 
years to go from top to bottom, the) hate not yet 
reached the bottom, but arc now only in the middle 
Such is the stor) of the four T/mt/ie’s sons, who, after 
committing adulter) with the wii es of others, had to 
suffer in hell 

End of the Story op Tut Toll T/runre’s Sons 
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When Para Taken was in the Vcsali country, among 
the De^ adhamma verses 1 he recited the Hin law, 
illustrating it by an account of a young village 
girl, who by possessing the virtue of modesty, had 
reached the rank of a queen , and he also related how 
in a former time she had given birth to a jewel son, 
the embryo Kakravarti king 

At one time in the Vesali country, when Para 
Taken was residing there, there was a king named 
LiM/<avi, who was excessively handsome One day 
he made offerings of food to Para Taken and his 
assembly of Rahans, and, in company with his queen, 
listened to the law When Para Taken had finished 
his exposition, he went away The Rahans observed 
to each other that King LiAAAa\ l’s queen was by no 
means handsome, that she was very large and had big 
hands, but that she was certainly possessed of modesty 
Par i Taken, overhearing their com ersation, said 
“ Rahans, my beloved sons, this is not so only now, 
but it was just the same in former times, when King 
LUMavi was King Brahmadatta, ruling over the 
1 D vine lave * Modesty 
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Benares country; at that time I was the king’s 
minister. There was then residing in a village a 
young girl of *an appearance not at all handsome, 
with a large body and big hands. This girl came on 
one occasion to Benares to sec her relations The 
king, happening to he looking out of his palace 
window as the girl passed by, saw her ; and remarked 
that out of modesty, she was careful that her clothes 
should not fly open as she walked along 1 Thinking 
that if ho made so modest a woman his queen, she 
would not fall to present him with a son of great 
glory, he called to a nobleman who was near him, 
and told him to go and inquire whether she had a 
husband or not. The king, hearing that she was un- 
married, took her and raised her to the rank of his 
queen, and always held her in the highest respect. 

“ The quebn, before very long, fulfilled the king’s 
expectations by giving birth to a son who had every 
sign of wisdom and glory. This son attained the 
rank of a ifakrayarti king. 

“ This virtue of modesty is very rarely found. It 
has nothing to do with beauty or ugliness ; let a per- 
son be as beautiful as you will, it is not worth talking 
about (in comparison). 

“ Rahans, my dear children, they who at that time 
wero the king and queen of Benares aro now King 
LiMAavi and his queen ; and the nobleman is now I, 
tho Para.” 

T;\d or Tire 'Story of the 'jClodest tjfiRL. 

1 The dress of the Burmese women is simply a square cloth, 
worn round tlie hody, and tucked in at tho waist and above the 
breast, in walking, if not careful, the women expose the leg 
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TIIE STORY ABOUT GRATITUDE 

the Devadhamma a erses, the person v, ho was called 
Sabburisa was Katanukatavedi Para Taken, while 
he was in the ffetavana monastery, 1 elated the circum- 
stances connected with his receiving the name of 
Sabburisa 

In former times, I, then the Paralaun, 1 was the guar 
dian Nat of a castor oil 1 tree in the country of Benares 
The people of the country used to make offerings to 
me of delicately flavoured dainties and flowers At 
this time a poor man came and made an offering of a 
piece of bread and a cup of water The Paralaun, 
the Nat of the castor oil tree, appeared to him and 
said, “ Ho * you poor man Why do 5 ou make an 
offering to me 9 ” He replied, “ My lord Nat King, 
I make an offering to you because I wish to be de 
Uvcred from poveity ” The Paralaun reflecting, “It 
is right that I should pay him the debt of gratitude I 

1 One who 13 to become a Pan 

1 The castor oil ia only a plant some other tree is probably 
meant as Nats are always described as residing in large trees not 
shrubs and plants *Tho Burmese text and manuscript however 
both distinctly say castor oil 
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owe for Ins offering,” said to lnm, “ You poor man, at 
the foot of the castor-oil tree where I live, there is a 
number of pots of gold all close together , uftcr having 
addressed the King of Benares about it, take them ” 
With these words the Eat vanished. 

The poor man, according to the Par 11a un NaPs 
instruction, addressed the king, and took the pots of 
gold The king, moreover, on that very day made 
him a Jhuthc, and presented him uith all the appen- 
dages of that rank 

Hcnco, all who make offerings to the guardian ?»ats 
of trees will be regarded 

End of the Story about Gratitude 
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THE STOR\ YBOUT COVETOUSNESS GREEDINESS, VND 
ANGER 

Para Taken preached a discourse regarding those who 
from their covetousness became animals upon the spot 
where they had stored their treasures , and regarding 
death occasioned by not repressmg anger under the 
influence of greediness 

At one time there lived a Thuthe in the country of 
Kasikaro^, who was excessively covetous When he 
died he became a rat in the place where he had buried 
his treasures At this time the Paralaun was en 
gaged in excavating a stone temple When the rat 
saw the Paralaun, he brought him two kahapanas’ 
worth of his treasure m a bundle, and said to him, 
* Young man, take one kahapana’s worth, and buy 
me meat and curry stuff, and keep the other your 
self"’ The Paralaun m this way used every day to 
buy one kahapana’s worth of meat and curry stuff for 
the rat, and keep one hahapana for himself 

One day a cat caught the rat The rat said to her, 
“ Friend cat I will give you meat and curry stuff 
every day , do not kill me ” The cat exacted from 
him a solemn promise to this effect, and let him go 
From that day the rat divided his food into two parts, 
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mul gave one to the cat. Three other cats afterwards 
caught tho rat, and he made them all the same promise 
as he had made to the first cat, so now he had to 
divide his food into five parts, and give four to the 
cats who, he was afraid, would take his life. 

The Parulaun, who knew all this, when ho had 
finished the rock temple, left a small hole in it only- 
just largo enough to admit the rat. “ friend rat,” 
said ho, “ live inside the hollow of the reck, and do 
not give any food to the four cats ; when they come, 
speak roughly to them ” After a little while one of 
tho cats came and said, “I am very hungry, give 
mo some food.” — “ 0 you cat,” said tho rat, “ why 
do you como and ask me for food?” The cat, 
being very greedy, flow into a violent passion, and 
made a spring at him with her outstretched claws ; 
striking her chest against the stone cave, she was 
killed. In the same way the three other cats also met 
their death. 

"Wise men should reflect upon a man, through his 
covetousness, thus becoming an animal watching over 
his former wealth; upon excessive greediness, and 
upon death resulting from anger. 


End of the Story of Covetousness, Greediness, and 
Anoek 
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girl, if you were to see this young man, "would you 
know him 9 ” The girl replied, “‘The young man 
brought it in the night, so I should not know him ” 
Now the hmg, when he was sleeping with the young 
girl, had purposely called her attention to a scar upon 
his hand, so now he said to her, “0 girl, if you 
were to feel the hand of the young man who brought 
you the golden basket, would you know him She 
replied, “ The young man when he came to my house 
made mo notice a scar on his hand , therefore, if I felt 
his hand I should know him ” 

■When the girl said this, the king, making use of a 
king’s artifice, bad her placed inside of a large coverlet, 
which was folded many times round her in such a 
way as to leave open only one small aperture Then she 
was made to feel the hands of all the nobles as they 
came np to her one after the other, and inserted their 
arms in the aperture, but the girl said, “None of 
these is my husband’s band ” 

All the noblemen who had felt the touch of the girl’s 
hand, seeing how fine and delicate she was, could not 
contain themselves, but were all like madmen “ My 
lord, your Majesty,” they cried, “ gne me the young 
girl , let me pay the fine for the theft of the golden 
basket ” The king would not agree to this, hut went 
up to the girl in the coverlet and put his hand through 
the aperture that she might feel it, and so recognize 
him PamfapTpi, directly she felt the scar, said, “This 
is my husband’s hand , it was he who brought me tho 
gold basket full of dainties ” These words of the gnl 
enlightened the noblemen on the state of affairs 
Then the king said to his nobles, “ Fearing, lest not 
knowing the high quality of excessive purity and deli 
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cacy which this young girl possesses, you would im- 
pute blame to me, I have tested thus your sentiments 
This young girl is already my wife ” 

On that very day the king had the ceremony of 
pouring water performed, and installed her in the posi- 
tion of head queen 

Hence those who, although they may have no 
beauty, are possessed of the attribute of extreme 
punty and delicacy will attain a lofty position. 

Eyd of the Stout of the Sense of Touch 
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THE STORY ABOUT TIIE SENSE OF HE VIUTSG 


On one occasion Para Taken, -while residing m the 
Gotavana monastery, preached a discourse regarding 
the sense of hearing, one of the five senses — 

Rahans, my beloved sons, when the King of Benares 
was enjoying himself one day in his garden, he heard 
the voice of a woman who was singing very sweetly 
while she was engaged m collecting fuel , on hearing 
the voice, desire for the woman seized the king, 
and he immediately gratified it, and the Paralaun 
became an embryo m the woman On account of the 
great glory of the child that was to be bom of her, 
the woman was immediately aware of it, and said 
to the king, “Your Majesty, I have conceived ” The 
king took from his finger a ring worth a hundre 
thousand, and presented it to her, saying, “ If J our 
child prove a girl, sell this ring and live both of you 
on its proceeds , if it be a boy, bring him to me 
After saying this, he returned to his palace, surrounded 
by all his nobles 

The woman, who gamed her living by collecting 
fuel, when ten months had passed, gav e birth to the 
Par ilaun "When the child was somewhat grown, he 
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asked his mother who his father was. She replied, 
“ The great King of Benares ” On hearing this, the 
Paralaun said, u If this be so, take me to my father.” 
His mother accordingly took him, and presentingParu- 
laun, together with the ruby ring, to the king, she 
said, “ My lord, your Majesty, this child is my lord 
your Majesty’s honoured son ” The kmg, although 
he knew it was so, felt ashamed in the midst of the 
assembly, and said, “ It is not my son ” Then the 
Paraladn’s mother made this invocation in support 
of the truth of her assertion, “ If this he not m truth 
your Majesty’s son, may it fall to the ground and bo 
killed ! If it bo your son, may it remain stationary m 
the air!” Saying these words she threw the child up 
in the air. The Paralaun, from his great glory, re- 
mained according to the invocation stationary in the 
air, seated in a cross-legged posture ; m this jfbsition 
he remained while he expounded the law to his royal 
father, and explained to him the ten duties of kings, 
viz : The making of offerings ; the observance of the 
commandments ; the giving of alms ; upright conduct ; 
meekness and gentleness j not to cause sorrow to his 
subjects ; not to be angry with others , not to oppress 
others ; forbearance ; not to oppose the wishes of his 
people. 

The King of Benares, when he saw this marvel, ex- 
claimed, “ This is truly my son ! beloved son, deign to 
descend” The Paralaun descended on to his father’s 
breast and remained there. 

The king conferred upon the Paralaun the rank of 
heir-apparent, and gave bis mother the position of 
queen 

He who was at that time the King of Benares is 
h 2 
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now ray father King Suddhodana, and the queen is 
my mother Queen Maya The little pnnce is I thf 
Para 

In this way Para Taken related this Gat 1 

Hence the possession of a pleasing voice oonducts to 
a lofty position 

EhD OF THE STORT ABOUT THE SENSE OF HEARING. 

1 An account of some one or other of the different existences 
of Gotama , there are supposed to "be 550 of them written 
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TUB STORY ABOUT BRIBES 

Para. Taken preached a discourse about the evil con- 
sequences of taking bribes from a spirit of covetous- 
ness 

At one time there lived in the S.Tv atthi country 
a Brahmin who addressed himself to King Kosala, 
stating that ho was versed in the characteristic signs 
of daggers The king made the smiths show all the 
daggers they offered him to the Brahmin, and if he 
approved of them, they were placed m the king’s 
armoury From that day the smiths used to bring 
bribes whenever they showed him tho daggers Of 
every dagger that the smiths who hnbed him displaj cd, 
the Brahmin smelt the edge and said, “It is a good 
one ,” then it was placed m the Ling’s armour) , but 
all those which the smiths who did not bribe him 
brought, he would say wore bad ones, although the) 
were good. 

One day a smith said to himself, “ This Brahmin 
says that all our daggers are bad, and that all the 
daggers of those who bribe him arc good, I will 
so contrive that he will not dare to say so m 
future ” Accordingly he filled the scabbard of a dag- 
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ger with very fine red pepper, and smeared the blade 
over with the same substance He put the dagger m 
the sheath and presented it to the king The king 
made him show it to the Brahmin The Brahmin 
smelt the edge of the dagger as usual, the pepper got 
into the Brahmins nose, unable to restrain himself 
he sneezed violently and slit his noso completely against 
the edge of tho dagger The king and all his court, 
when they saw this could not contain themselves, hut 
roared with laughter 

Thus we see the evil consequences of an inclination 
to take bribes without having any regard to good 
qualities 

End of the Story about Bribes 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE new VPD OF S VP tA \Q VJTAN V 1 2 * 

On one occasion, Para Taken, when he was in tho 
Cetavatn monaster}, preached a discourse upon tho 
greatness of the reward of Saranagamana 

One day tho Brahmin Velama completely filled with 
gold and silver a compartment of a nec field, suffi 
cicnt to sow ton baskets of seed grain , and for the 
whole of son en years and seven months made offerings 
of eighty four thousand golden cups, eighty four thou 
sand silver cups, eighty four thousand copper cups , 
elephants, horses and carnages with ornamental trap 
pings, milch cows, n lrgins, jewels, eighty four thou 
sand of each , besides these, food and sherbets of every 
kind 

Greater than the reward of such an offering as this 
is the reward of an offering made to a Sotapan / 
greater still to a Sakaddganu,® greater still to an 
Anagami , 4 greater still to a RaJnmda, greater still to a 

1 The formula I worship Buddha the law and the priest 
hood 

2 First state of an Anya 

s Second Btate of an Anya 

* Third Btate of an Anya 
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PaM'cka buddha, greater still to a Para Taken with 
his sacred assembly of Rahans, but greater than all 
these is the roward of a steadfast observance of the 
Saranacamana 

h\D of the Reward of Saraaaoawaaa 
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CHAPTEK XXIII 

TOE FIVE COMMANDMET«TS 

He preached as follows the consequences entailed 
by the five commandments — 

If a man have no teachers or priests, he should he 
constant in the practice of repeating each of the five 
commandments, beginning with Panltipata, with his 
hands raised in attitude of adoration in front of a 
sacred image of Para Taken on a sacred pagoda 

1 Pa«5tipata — This law is broken by tbc killing 
of as much as a louse, a bug, or a tick 

2 AdmnTdana — This law is broken by taking os 
much as a single thread of cotton which has not been 
given by another 

3 XamesumiMMiiara — This law is broken by even 
looking at the wife of another with a lustful mind 

4 Musavada — This law is broken by even jestingly 
uttering a falsehood which will affect the advantage 
and prosperity of another 

5 8 ur3m cray a — This law is broken by even letting 
fall upon the tongue only such a drop of intoxicating 
liquor as would hang at the end of a blade of T/iaman 
grass, if it is known to be intoxicating liquor 
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He preached as follows regarding the great crime ol 
Pamtipata — 

King Kosala’s wife, Queen Mallika, while she was ex 
peneneing the three abodes , 1 having become a young 
girl, went into the bazaar to purchase some meat for 
a guest whom she had received at her house Failing 
to procure any, she killed a goat to supply her guest 
with meat For this evil deed, after completing her 
sufferings in the lowest hell, her neck was trodden on, 
and she was killed in her turn 
Again, Putigatta JIahathera, one of Para Taken’s 
holy disciples, suffered m hell for having been in one 
state of existence a fowler, and, until the time of his 
becoming a Rahanda, suffered the torture of having 
his bonos broken into little pieces, after which he ac 
quired Parambbana 

Again, the Rishi Pandukabra, as a consequence of 
the sin of his having at the time when he was a car 
penter pierced a fly with a splinter of wood, had, while 
engaged as a Rishi in the performance of good works, 
to suffer the torture of being impaled 

Again m the time of Par i Taken, his sacred dis 
ciples, on account of having formerly been huntsmen, 
notwithstanding they had reached the state of holy 
disciples, fought among themselves, and all killed each 
other , and Para Taken, who had no power to prevent 
them, was reduced to one solitary attendant 

Again, all the Sakiya kings, for having in a former 
existence caught fish in the Sansaraga tank by poison 
mg them, were every one killed by the Vidadupa war 
nors, without Para Taken having any power to pre 
vent it 


1 The abodes of Men ISats anil Brahmas 
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Part Taken continued, “Italians, iTiy dear sons, 
whoei er takes life, when he dies out of his present ex 
istence mil appear again m hell, and afterwards in the 
stafe of an animal After being freed from hell and 
the condition of an animal, e\en uhen he reaches the 
state of a man he will ha\ c hut a short lift 

Such were the words of Para Taken upon the 6nb 
ject of P in itiplta 

Adinnidana or the taking of what has not been 
gn on by another 

A girl of the country of Benares suffered in hell 
for having stolen a putzo 1 After she had left hell and 
had become a human being she was excessively loi ely 
and of an extremdj delicate kind of beauty, her 
liair was (black and shining) Uhc a humble bee All 
who saw her fell in love with her Some women, 
howe\cr, who were envious of her, mixed some deca 
pillatory drug in her hair wash and in consequence, 
all her hair came off just as if it had been pulled out 
by the roots , in fact she looked like a plucked crow 
Greatly ashamed at losing her hair, she went away to 
another place where she employed herself in selling 
oil "While thus engaged she made an offering to a 
Pahan of some food fried in oil, and prayed that as a 
reward of the offering in her future life she might have 
good hair When she died out of that existence as the 
reward of her offering she became a Is at s daughter in 
a golden palace which rose up from the midst of the 
sea her hair was of immense length and beautifully fine 
but as a punishment for her having in a former exist 
ence stolen a putzo, she had no clothes whatever and 
was always quite naked After she had been in this eon 
1 "Waist-cloth of a man 
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dition for a \Sry long time, in the time of the most 
excellent Para, Gotama, there arrived at the island 
some sailor merchants, who, seemg her quito naked 
inside her palace, presented her with some clothes, but 
she could not put them on The Nat’s daughter said 
to them, “ Brothers, if you wish to clothe me, mike 
an offering to some one, and share the reward with 
me saying, ‘ May the Nat’s daughter obtain clothes ’’ ” 
The sailors accordingly made an offering of a putzo to 
one of their companions who steadfastly observed tho 
Saranagamana, and at the same time prayed, “ May the 
Nats daughter obtain clothes 1 ” On the very day 
that the offering was made, the Nat’s daughter, who 
had had to live naked in her palace, received for her ap 
parel the garments of the Nats Then the sailors said 
to the Nat’s daughter, “ In consequence of our having 
made an offering on your behalf, j on are abundantly 
provided with clothes , make now an offering among 
us of clothes for an offering to Para Taken , then, if 
you constantly reflect upon the virtues of Para Taken, 
you will again become a Nat’s daughter ” The Nat s 
daughter did as the sailors directed, and made an offer 
mg of two putzos of the Nats \\ hen Para Taken 
received the putzos, he preached the Law, illustrating 
it by an account of the Nat’s daughter , and she, when 
she died, became a Nats daughter in the Tavatinsa 
Nat country, living in a golden palace, and surrounded 
by a thousand attendants 

Pixing your attention upon this sacred exposition 
of the Law, you must always shim the property winch 
has not been given you by another 

Again Para Taken preached, “ Kalians, my beloved 
sons, whoever shall take what has not been given to 
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him shall suffer the condition of a Hell-Preta, and 
e\ en when delivered from this state of suffering he 
shall obtain again, the condition of man, nothing that 
he possesses shall bo permanent , it shall all be de- 
stroyed 

Such were the words of Pari Taken on the subject 
of theft 

KamesumiX^a/nra , transgression against a woman 
whom another possesses Those who commit this 
crime will suffer in hell after they die After com 
pleting their time m hell, even when they become 
human beings, they are the female servants of others 
My lord Ananda, Para Taken’s younger brother, after 
ho had been completing the virtues, during the whole 
of four Asankhyas 1 and a hundred thousand cycles, 
when he had an existence among the race of black- 
smiths, once committed adultery with the wife of 
another , for this he had to suffer hell, and after com- 
pleting his time there, became a woman during four- 
teen existences "When he died out of the condition 
of a woman and became a man, he suffered mutilation 
during seven existences 

Again, the four TAu///e’s sons m the Benares coun 
try, for committing adultery with the wives of others, 
had to suffer m the hell pot , once every sixty thou- 
sand years they came to the surface, and, enduring 
dreadful torture, uttered the syllables, “ du,” “sa,” 

“ na,” “ so,” after which they went back into the hell- 
pot Besides this, every one who commits adultery 
with another man's wife, after death becomes a 
woman 

J According to Judson, a number ei pressed by a unit followed 
by 140 cyphers 
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Such were the words of Pari Taken on the subject 
of Kumesumi££AaAara 

Muswida — In consequence of King JTetiya telling 
a falsehood, the carnage drawn by winged horses and 
the four Nat’s sons guarding it with their daggers, all 
disappeared, the smell of his body, which was like that 
of sandal wood, and the smell of his mouth, which was 
like that of a water lily bud, became fetid, and the 
earth swallowed him up 

£in£anma also was swallowed up by the earth for 
telling a falsehood 

The huntsman who told a Ue when he was under 
examination by fEe monkey king, was swallowed up 
hy the earth They all had to suffer m the lowest 
hell 

Therefore, of all sms against the five command 
ments, the uttering of a falsehood is the greatest 
Para Taken also said, “ My beloved sons, whoever 
tells a falsehood, will after death suffer the condition 
of a Hell Preta , when they are released from those 
states of suffering, and haie become men, they wil 
have to hear false accusations ” 

Such were the words of Para Taken on the subjee 
of Musavada 

Surimeraya — "Whoever shall drink intoxicating 
liquor, when he dies out of his present existence, 
will snffer the condition of a Hell Preta Even 
when on release from that state of suffering he be 
comes a man, he will be insane 

Such were the words of Para Taken on the subject 
of Surimeraya 

The great rewards that those receive who shun 
these five actions are, an excellent condition of ex 
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istcnde, a longer life than others, greater wealth and 
power than others, greater fame than others, existence 
m the country of the Nats more than others, these are 
the five great rewards which those will obtain who 
observe the fh o commandments All those who keep 
the five commandments will reap much profit, and 
when they die will have an existence in the country 
of the Nats, and in the TJttarakuru Island Every 
happiness which is to bo attained in future existences 
is the result of observing the commandments 

I have concisely completed the subject of the the 
commandments, which have really and truly tho 
power of procuring happiness, profit, and excellent 
virtues, for the use of my fellow-racn who long for 
the results and ad\ antages of those commandments, 
which the moat excellent Para, full of patience, has 
preached in a variety of different ways If all my 
fellow-men who reverencing the Para, the law, and 
the priesthood, desire the advantages which tho com- 
mandments bring, shall at all times steadfastly observe 
them, — they will conduct them to the fulfilment of 
all their wishes, and give them peace and happiness 
m the church of Para Taken 

End of ^tie Discourse upon the Five Commandments 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

ON DI1AMMA DANA 

Para Taken, moreover, preached as follows, rtpon 
the measureless results and advantages derived from 
listening to the Law — 

“There were four questions which all the Nats m 
the Tavatmsa Nat country had been considering tor 
twelve years and yet could not solve At last t cy 
asked the four Katulokapala Nat Kings These also 
said, We cannot solve them, our master, the Sakha 
King, can answer at once the questions of a thousand 
people Let us ask the Sakka King ’ So saying t e 
four Katuloklp ila Nat Kings went with all the Nats 
to the Sakka King and asked him the questions 
The Sakka King in like manner said 1 1 cannot solve 
them , it is only the omniscient Far i who is an Ag 0 a 
puggalam who can solve them Accordingly, t 
SaklaKmg and the four Aatulokapala Nat Kings 
with all the Nats from the six stages of the Nat 
country went to Par i Taken and said to him, Par 1 
omniscient lord of the law, among offerings, which is 
the most excellent offering 9 Among the differen 
kinds of food which is the most excellent foo 
Among enjoj ments which is the most excellent 
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enjoyment? Among all rests from the punishment 
of misery, which is the most excellent Para, 
Taken, m reply, preached as follows — Sakha Ling, 
he who makes an offering of the Law makes an offer 
ing supefior to all others Of all foods, the food of 
the Law is the best Of all enjoyments, the enjoy 
ment of the Law is the highest L lbbana, which is the 
rest from the misery of lust and passion is the head of 
all The reason why Dhamma tUna 1 is so excellent is 
this Sakka King* if any one should completely fill tho 
whole of the Lakravala kingdom, which is one million 
two hundred and three thousand four hundred and 
fifty yoyanas in extent, with Paras, PaMckabuddhas, 
Italian das, and disciples, and bhould make offerings to 
them of tAmgans,* nee, milk, butter, and so forth, 
and if any one should repeat or listen to four feet of a 
sacred verse, and the four feet thus repeated or 
listened to, were divided into sixteen parts, tho 
offerings I have mentioned would not be equal to one 
of these parts It is on this account that tho Dhamma 
dana is so excellent Again, if any one does not listen 
to the Law, he must not make an offenng of as much as 
a ladleful of milk nee, or a single meal of plain nee 
Thus it is that the offenng of the Law and the hear 
ing of the Law are so excellent Putting aside Par is 
and Pa/Uckabuddlias, mj lord Sanputta, who could 
count the ram drops that fall in the whole of tho 
.Zfahrav ila kingdom, could not of himself obtain tho 
way of Sot ipatti, or any other , but when ho heard 
four feet of the i crscs of the sacred Law recited by 
my lord Assajn, he was able to obtain tho way of 
Sotapitti Therefore, excellent 13 Dhamma <3 tna 
1 T!ie offer ng of the Law * Priests garments 
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“Although you eat the ambrosia of the Nats, which 
produces twelve effects, yet you have repeatedly to 
experience the three abodes, 1 but the food of the Law, 
if jou listen to it but for a moment, can free you from 
the three abodes and conduct you to Nibbana There 
fore, excellent is the food of the Law 

“ The enjoyment of the Nats lasts longer than that of 
men, but still only m the three abodes , while the ex 
cellent enjoyment of preaching and listening to the 
I aw liberates from the three abodes, and conducts to 
Nibbana Therefore, excellent is the enjoyment of 
the Law ’ 

"When Para Taken had thus solved the foui questions 
which the Sakha King had asked, and terminated his 
discourse upon the Law, eighty four thousand Nats 
acquired the law of liberation 2 

The Sakka King said to Para Taken, “If this be so, 
•why do 3 ou not share with me the offering of the Law 
which is most excellent among offerings ? ” Thus he 
addressed the sacred ear Para Taken said, “Kahans, 
my dear sons from this day forth do not say that tho 
sacred Law which I preach, I preach only for the as 
scmbly of Bohans , but whenever I preach and dis 
course upon the Law m the assembly , say, ‘May 
the Sakka King rcccn c a share * ’ and dn ide it with 
lum ’ 

Thus, because it can gne lewaids and ad\antagcs 
inestimable, those who recite or listen to the Law re 
ten e cxcecdmglj great and most excellent rowards 
When Par v T iken thus, as it were, distributing the 
food of the sacred Law, preached the sacred Dhamnn 

1 I e of men Is at? and Bral mas 

i I e bad tl e r salvat o Becured 
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kaikra Law in the Isipatana forest, Anyahowt/unna and 
eighty millions of Brahmas obtained the law of hben 
won When he preached to the tlnrty Bhaddavaggi*, 
the thousand Rishis, the hundred and ten thousand 
nobles of King Bunbisara in the Lallh garden, and 
ten thousand congregations were liberated, and ten 
thousand congregations were firmly established in the 
observance of Sanmagamana 1 

Exd or the Draorn^E upon Diiahma da>a 

1 In this last paragraph the 3IS differs considerably from tl e 
printed text , the latter has been followed 
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STORY OF THE rriEST LOKATIS^A 


Para Takey, while he resided m the ffetavana momtt 
tery, preached as follows the Vatthu 1 of Akusala 


Upapi/itaham 

Lokatissa Mahathera, on account of an evil dee 
which he had committed in a previous state of ex 
istenct, became an embryo in a village of a thousan 
fishermen, in the country of King Kosala From the 
verj day on which he was conceived, the thousan 
fishermen who were fishing with traps and nets, cou 
not catch a smgle fish, and they consequently suffere 
from hunger Moreover, from the day the child was 
conceived, their village was seven times burned down 


and seven times had a fine imposed upon it by the 
king The fishermen, who had been in misery ever 
6ince the child was conceived began to reflect, * It 
■u as never liho this with us before , it is only now 
that v e have become poor and miserable, therefore, 
this state of things must have arisen from there being 
among us some degenerate bemg whose former deeds 
were bad • Accordingly, the thousand fishermen «h 
Mdcd themsches mto two parties of flic hundred 
1 Sacred story * Gu It cut deeds 
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each, which went out fishing separately The fisher 
men who came from, the quarter where the parents of 
the embryo Lohatwsa resided, obtained nothing , but 
the other party of five hundred obtained abundance 
The unsuccessful party of fishermen again divided 
themselves into two parties of two hundred and fifty 
each, and again the party to which the embryo child 
belonged obtained nothing In this way they con- 
tinued to subdivide, till at last the house of tho 
parents of the embryo Lohatissa was alone in its 
misfortunes, then the thousand fishermen, perceiving 
that the degenerate being must belong to that man’s 
house, expelled the family from the village 

Tho parents of the child, who were m abject 
poicrty at tho time of its birth, had no loie for it, 
for they said to themselves, “ Trom the very day that 
the child was conceued, misfortunes befell the thou 
sand fishermen, and wo ourselves have been reduced 
to misery” Now, because the child was destined to 
become a Eahanda, they had no power to destroy it, 
the light of the reward of Arahatta was to shine in that 
child’s heart like a lamp burning inside an earthen 
pot "When the child was big enough to walk alone, 
his parents gave him a piece of broken pot to serv e as 
a tup , then inveigling him inside a house, they left 
him there and ran away to another place 

Tho child, thus left alone in the world, used to live 
by going about with his piece of broken pot in his 
hand, begging victuals from house to house , and this 
"he continued to do till 'he was seven years of age 
About this time, my lord Sanputta came to receive 
alms in tho Saiatthi country "When he saw the 
child beggar, ho took compassion upon him, and 
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calling him to him, said, “ Who are your parents 9 ” 
The child replied, “ Lord and master, I have no one 
on whom to depend , my parents, in consequence of 
being in the greatest poverty ever since my birth, 
lnve deserted me ” My lord Sanputta took the child 
with him to the monastery, and made him a pro 
bationer for the priesthood After some time had 
passed, and he was twenty years of age, he made him 
a Pnmfcanga "When he was advanced in years he be 
came celebrated as Lokatissa This Lokatissa had 
not the attribute of attracting offerings At a time 
when unparalleled offerings were made, he could not 
obtam enough to fill his belly with , he procured just 
sufficient to sustain life When any one put a single 
ladleful of yagu 1 or rme into his t/mbet and was 
about to put more, the t/iabet always appeared to be 
full, so they poured it into the other t//abets, and put 
no more in his When the people, making offerings to 
all the priests in succession came to this Lokatissa s 
tftabet, all the food which they had m the yagu cup 
ready to offer to him, would disappear 

One day, Lokatissa having developed Yipassana, 
became a Rahanda Notwithstanding that he had 
thus become a Rahanda, he could never obtain offer 
mgs On the day when he was going to obtain Para 
mbbana, my lord Sanputta, who was aware of it, said 
to lumself, “ This Lokatissa thera will obtain Para 
mbbana to day, therefore, I will give lum as much 
food as will satisfy him ” With this thought, he sent 
for Lokatissa thera, and invited him to come and 

1 A part cular prepaiation of r ce made w th a var ety of 
mgred ents 

1 A kind of miraculous know ledge 
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receive nee with him , but my lord Sanputta, because 
£okati«a was with him when he went to collect ncc, 
did not obtain a single ladlcful , the people did not 
ci on give him the usual respectful salutations 3Iy 
lord S inputta, knowing that Lokatissa thera had not 
the attribute of attracting offerings, then sent him 
away, saying, “ Go and stay in my monastery ” As 
soon as he had gone away, all the people cned, “Here 
comes my lord Sanputta,” and hastened to make him 
offerings of food My lord Sanputta sent a quantity 
of this food to Lokatissa thera , hut on the road to 
the monastery, the people who were taking it forgot 
all about Lokatissa, and ate it up thcm=eh es When 
my lord Sanputta returned to the monastery, Lokahs«a 
made obeisance to him Sanputta said, “Lokatissa, 
have yon eaten the food I sent yon 9 ’ He replied, 
“I have had none to cat” Sanputta, on hearing 
this, was startled , then looking at the sun and find 
ing that it was not too late, ho said to him, “Remain 
here,” and having given him a place to stop in, ho 
went off to the palace of King Kosala and stood there 
ready to rcccn e alms King Kosala, directly he saw 
my lord Sanputta, filled his t/abet with nco and 
JTatumadhu 1 When Sanputta amved with the food 
at the monastery, he did not give him the t/abet, but 
holding it against his breast said to him, “ Jly lord 
Lokatissa, take the food out of the t/abet which I am 
holding, and cat it , ” but Lokatissa, out of respect to 
my lord Slnputta, would not presume to cat it 
2!b£ai xoy Jard Rarymfla said, “ I will stand np -and 
hold the t/abet, you also stand up and eat from it , if 
I let go the t/abet, all the food will disappear, and you 
1 Food which a pr eat may eat after 12 o clock see page 120 
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■will have nothing to eat ’ Accordingly, Lokatissa 
stood up and ate the food out of the t/nbct, while my 
lord Sanputta stood up and held it with both hands 
Lokatissa ate enough to fill his belly, and on that very 
day obtained Parambblna Pari Taken performed 
Lokatissa’s sepulture, and erected a Pagoda over his 
bones and other relics 

At this time the Italians in the assembly of the law 
were saying to each other, “How was it that this 
Lokatissa thera, who was so wanting in the attribute 
of attracting offerings obtained the way, the reward, 
and Nibbana ? ’ Pari Taken, wishing to discourse 
upon the events of the past, preached as follows — 

* Eahans, my dear sons it was because in a former 
Btate of existence this Lokatissa thera destroyed the 
offerings of a Itahanda, that he himself received none 
It is because ho had formerly steadily practised the 
Vipassanl, ‘ instability , misery, unsubstantially,’ that 
he acquired the law of the way and the reward ’ 

Then ho proceeded to lelate the events of times long 
past as follows — 

: This Lokatissa thera in the time of the Pari Taken 
Kassapa was a Italian A T/mgyue built a monastery 
for him and supplied all his wants In this monastery 
of the T/ ugyuo he strenously exerted himself to acquire 
the V ipassan a, One day a Rahanda who had come from 
the Himavanta forest arrived at this T/mgyue’s village 
The T/mgyuc, inspired with affection for him as soon 
as he saw him invited him into his house and set food 
before him Deign to reside ’ said ho 1 in my teacher’s 
monastery , do not go anywhere else , as long as you 
remain hero I will supply you with food ’ So saj mg, 
ho had him conducted to his teacher s monastery The 
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Rahan who resided in the monastery entered into con 
versation with hw guest the Rahanda, ‘ ily lord,’ sail 
he, ‘Have you eaten food 9 ’ The guest, the Rahanda, 
replied, 1 I have eaten ’ — ‘ 'Where did you cat,’ the 
Italian asked 1 In the T/tugyuc’s house/ ho replied 
The Rahan who h\ed in the monastery was jealous at 
hearing that the Rahanda had been eating in the 
T^ugyue’s house, and maintained silence 

“ In the cool of the evening the T/mgyue went to 
the monastery, and invited his teacheT and the Rahanda 
guest to conic and receive nee After reminding his 
teacher to bring his Rahanda guest with him [to his 
house to reccnc alms] the T/mgyue went away 
“The occupier of the monastery, vexed with his 
Rahan guest, would not saj a single word to him, but 
maintained complete silence, thinking that by doing 
so, the guest would not presume to remain in the 
monastery The Rahanda guest, knowing the bad 
feeling of the Rahan who occupied the monastery, 
resolved to go elsewhere h*cxt morning the Rahan, 
who occupied the monastery, arose very early and put 
on his t/ungan , then, fearful of waking the Rahanda 
guest, in order to fulfil his duty he Ecratchcd with his 
finger nail on the stone drum, and after rapping on the 
door with his nail, went out When the Tdugyue 
saw that the Rahanda guest had not accompanied him, 
he said, ‘ Lord and master, did you not invite your 
Rahan guest to come 9 * The Rahan replied, ‘Tag i, 
m. order to arouse the Rahan guest, I beat the stone 
drum at foe entrance oi foe monastery, and, moreover, 
rapped at the door, but I could not wake him , it must 
be tho food which the Tag i made an offering of to 
him yesterday, and of which he ate to satiety, that 
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not being yet digested, mal cs lnm sleep so Has the 
Taga great affection for such a Rahan 9 ’ 

“The Rahanda guest when the time for collecting 
rice had arrived, put on his t/nngan, and carrying his 
tAabct at his breast, flew up into the shy and went 
away to another place to receive offerings 

‘ The TAugyut, after supplying his teacher with food, 
put a quantity into his tAabet, telling him to offer it to 
the Rahan guest The Rahan, who was the occupier 
of the monastery, said to himself, ‘If this Rahan 
guest were to cat this nico food, he would not go 
away even if I dragged him out , ’ and in his -vexation 
he poured out all the rice, butter, and the rest of the 
food in a place wliero the jungle was burning On 
reaching the monastery he said, The Rahan guest 
must have been a Rahanda, who knowing my feelings 
to him, has gone elsewhere, and I in my jealousy have 
destroyed his offerings ’ With these words he died of 
his own accord He then went into hell, where he 
suffered for an immense length of time When re 
leased from hell he was a Bilu 1 during the whole of five 
hundred existences, and never for a single day pro 
cured sufficient food to satisfy him After completing 
five hundred existences as a Bilu, he was five hundred 
times a dog When he died, after completing his five 
hundred existences as a dog he became an embryo in 
the womb of a poor woman in a village of the Knsikara? 
country From the very day of his conception, his 
parents became miserably poor "When he was bom 
on the expiration of the ten months, they called the 
child Mittapmdaka 2 As soon as this Mittapmdaka 
could walk alone, his parents, unable to bear hunger 
1 A apcc es of G1 oul » The MS baa JTum ttap ndaka 
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any longer, drove him away. The child, with no one 
to depend upon, went and found his way to Benares. 
At this time the Paralaun was the teacher Disapa- 
mokkha at Benares, where he was giving instruction 
to five hundred young men who were his pupils. 
Mittapindaka also went and resided with the Para- 
laun, and was instructed in science and learning. 
From the very day that Mittapindaka came to receive 
instruction, the teacher Disapamokkha was much con- 
cerned to find that no offerings were made to him. 
Mittapindaka, moreover, began to quarrel with the 
other pupils ; at last, not heeding the admonitions of 
his teacher, and being always at variance with them, 
ho ran away. Arriving at a tillage, he made his 
living there by labouring for hire. When he was 
grown up, ho married a poor woman in that village, by 
whom he had two sons. On account of this Mitta- 
pindaka, the houses of the villagers were seven times 
burned down ; and seven times a fine was imposed on 
them by the king ; when they raised a dam for rico 
cultivation, it burst se\ en times. At last the villagers, 
seeing that all these misfortunes dated from the day 
when Mittapindaka came among them, drove him out 
of the village. As he was journeying to another 
place with his wife and children, he lost his way, and 
came into a forest where a Bilu lived. The Bilu 
devoured his wife and children. Mittapindaka, escap- 
ing, travelled to a great distance, and reached the 
harbour of Gambhtra; there he addressed himself to 
the captain of a ship, and asked to be allowed to work 
under him for hire ; the sailors gave.him employment 
and agreed to pay him wages. 

“ On the seventh day after setting sail, the vessel 
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remained stationary in the midst of the sea, just as if 
it were a fixture there The sailors said, ‘There must 
be some one on board our ship who ought not to be 
there ’ So saying they cast lots, and Mittapindaka 
drew the lot seven times , they therefore gave him a 
bundle of bamboos which they made him take hold of 
with his hands, and throwing him overboard, sent him 
floating away in the midst of the sea No sooner was 
he thrown overboard than tho vessel started off like a 
flying horse 

“■From tho effect of his having in a previous state 
of existence, in the time of the Para Taken Kassapa, 
practised the Vipassana, ‘instability, misery, unsub 
stantiality,’ Mittapindaka, after floating about the sea 
on the bundle of bamboos, arrived at an island whole 
there was a palace in which lived four Nats’ daughters 
with whom he enjoyed himself for sea en days These, 
in consequence of their being the daughters of the 
Nat Yimanopeta, after enjoying seven davs’ happiness 
had to undergo seven days of misery These Nats 
daughters accordingly, after telling Mittapindaka to 
stay in the palace till they came back, went away to 
undergo their sufferings Mittapindaka, as soon as 
the Nat’s daughters were gone, mounted his bundle of 
bamboos, and floating away on the sea, arrived at an 
island where there was a silver palace in which were 
eight Nats’ daughters with whom he enjoyed himself 
Floating off again from the silver palace, he reached 
an island where there was a rub} palace in which were 
sixteen Nats’ daughters with whom he enjoyed him 
self Leaving this again, he arrived at a golden palace 
where there were thirty two Nats’ daughters with 
whom he enjoyed lnmsclf All these Nats’ daughters, 
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being the daughters of the Nat Vimanopeta, after en 
joying seven days’ happiness had to suffer set en days’ 
misery Although all the Nats’ daughters asked him 
to stay in their palace, he would not remain, but seating 
himself on the bundle of bamboos, floated off again 
At last he armed at an island in the midst of the sea 
where Biiumas 1 li\ed 

“At this time one of the Biiumas had assumed the 
appearance of a goat Mittapindaka not knowing that 
it was a Biluma, and thinking he would like to eat 
some goat’s flesh, laid hold of it by the leg to kill it 
The nature of the Biluma being that of the Nat race, 
by means of her power and glory she seized Mittapra 
daka by the leg and hurled him away , and he fell 
down at the gate of the citj of Benares At the gato 
where he fell were some of the king’s shepherds, who 
were in pursuit of some thieves who had stolen the 
king’s goat At this very moment Mittapindaka was 
pulling tho leg of a goat, and the goat was making a 
great outer} The shepherds, thinking that Mittapin 
daka was tho thief, laid hold of him and gave him a 
beating, and then bound him and earned him off to 
take him before the king At this juncture the Far a, 
laun, the teacher Disapamokkha, was coming out of 
the city with his five hundred pupils to bathe "W hen 
he saw Mittapindaka, ho said, “This is mj disciple, 
release him ” Tho shepherds set him free and went 
away, and Mittapindaka remained with the Par ilaun 
The Faralauu asked him where he had been all this 
tune, and "ho related afl "Ins ndicntures "The Para 
laun recited this poetry ‘ He who null not listen to 
tho words of his well wisher will come to miserj ’ 

1 A f male Bilu 
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‘ He who was then Mittapindaka is now the 
Kahanda Lohatissa The teacher Disapamokkha is 
now I, the Para Thus the Kahanda Lokatissa, be 
cause m a former state of existence he was jealous of 
the offerings and prosperity of another, had to suffer 
m hell, after this, even when he became a man, he 
could never obtain sufficient food for a full meal Up 
to the very time when ho became a Kahanda, owing to 
the effects of his evil deeds in a former existence, he 
never for one single day had sufficient food to satisfy 
him It was only on the day of his obtaining Nibbana 
that, through the power of my lord Sariputta, he en 
joyed a full meal just before entering Nibbana 

“ Therefore, neither men nor Rahans should ever be 
vexed with, or envious of, the offerings and prosperity 
of others ’ 


Eld or tiie Story taken from the Kammapabheda 
niPA Scripture 
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AJSt ACCOUNT OF GOTAMA’S FUIILY 

The Sakiya' longs of the family of Para Taken were 
these in the Kapilavatthu country there were eighty 
thousand, all of the rojal race, those of the race of 
Xosala* and those of the race of Devadaha were all of 
the royal race of Sakiya The way of it was this — 
The king who in due course reigned over the Kapi- 
laiatthu country was King TJkkakaraya 3 This King 
TJkkakaraya had five daughters and four sons, the 
eldest son was King Kkkamukkha 4 When his queen 
died, he raised a princess to the rank of his queen 
This queen gaic birth to a pnnee named ffantu 
When the queen gave birth to Prince C’antu, King 
Kkkakaraya made her very handsome presents As 
soon as Pnnee (?antu came of age, the queen asked 
the king to make him king TJkhakar lya said to her, 
u While there are my four elder eons, I cannot make 
him king ” Howc\ er, as the queen constantly repeated 
her request, King Ukhakaraya at last called his four 

1 Me mjtt! raw? j'ru'.u srJ - c& (rai^sss Aw'fBi&u' 

2 Manuscript has Kosiji 8 Okkaka in the Suttanipata 

* His fire wives were called Hattba ITitta Oantu Gal i \ ita 
M a his four eon «« OkkJmukba KarakaWu Hatthin ko IStporo 
bis fonr daughters Fiji Sopp ja Ananda t lyita Yiyifasena 
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sods, and said to them, “ Trom the time the queen 
gave birth to my son <7antu, I have conferred con- 
tinual benefits upon her , now she has asked me to 
give the royal place to Cantu Since I cannot tell 
whether the queen has good or evil intentions towards 
my sons, take elephants, horses, and soldiers, as many 
as you wish, and settling in some suitable place, take 
up your residence there When I am dead, assume 
the royal power by turns ” 1 

The four princes made obeisance to their royal 
father, and set out on their journey, the the prin- 
cesses also accompanied their brothers The cavalcade 
of country people, elephants, horses, and soldiers that 
attended them, extended to tho length of four joyanns 
The eldest son of King TJkkaharaya, with his younger 
brothers, made search for a proper site for a city At 
this time, my lord the Rishi Kapila, who was skilled in - 
the chaiactenstic signs of ground, m searching for a 
site for a monastery, had obsened on a particular 
spot a deer pursuing a tiger “This,” said he, 

“ is an auspicious spot,” and he built a monastery 
there and took up his residence m it The princes, 
while looking for a site for their city, fell in with the 
Rishi My lord the Rishi asked the princes what 
they were doing, and they told him they were in 
search of a site for a city “ If this be so,” said iny 
lord the Rishi, “ build a palace in the neighbourhood 
of my monastery, and erect your city in the vicinity , 
jou have my permission ” The princes, haung re- 
ceived the permission of my lord the Rishi, erected a 
vAj zctih resided there In consequence of the city 
laving been built nc ir the monaster} of the Rishi 
Cnpila, it was called the city of Kapilavatthu 
1 Manuscript omits “ by turns 
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One tWj, somo time after this, the four princes, 
placing tlieir eldest sister in the position of mother, 
roamed each one, one of their j oungcr sisters When 
their rojnl father, King Ukh ikarT^a, heard of tins ho 
said, w Most excellent arc mj sons and daughteis,” 
and highly applauded them 

In consequence of Prmco Ukklmukkha’s eldest 
sister being afflicted ■with leprosy throughout all her 
hod), her brothers ono day dug a cave, and after 
stocking it with abundance of grain and other provi- 
sions of all kinds, shut her up in it, and closed the en 
trance 

At this time the great King Itama, who ruled over 
the Benares country, being colored all oicr with 
leprosy, gave o% er charge of his dominions to his son, 
and went away to live in the forest After eating the 
medicines and roots of the forest, he was cured of the 
leprosy, and his appearance became like gold. Freed 
from his disease, he travelled along, eating wild fruits 
and roots as ho went, and arrived at the place whei e 
Pnnce tJkk imukkka’s sistci had been shut up in the 
cave Climbing into a tree, he nent to Bleep A 
tiger, scratching at the cave with his claws, frightened 
the princess, and she began to scream, and the tiger 
ran away King Kama, hearing her cries, came down 
and dug open the cave , finding there was a human 
being there, he said, " Come out ” The princess re 
plied, “lama king’s daughter , I will not come out ” 
King Kama said, “I also am a king ” — “ If so,” said 
the princess, “ repeat the king's spell” 1 ' King Kama 
recited the king s spell , when he had done so, the 

1 The word both in the text and manuscript is maja an 
artifice but tho correct word is probibly mantra a charm 
or spell N 
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princess said, “I am afflicted with leprosy - Do 
not he concerned about that,” said the king, “for I 
also had leprosy, hut by taking certain medicines, 
have completely cured myself.” Hearing this, the 
prmcess came out, and after the king had gn on her 
the same medicines as he had himself used, she quite 
lecotcred from the leprosy, and her appearance became 
like gold Remaining in that place, they married one 
another, and the princess gave birth to twin sons six- 
teen times, and all the thirty -two sons were like 
blocks of solid gold These thirty-two royal *ons 
married the daughters of then maternal uncles, m the 
country of Kapilavattlm King Rima, 
reside in the same place, elected a city there, which, 
in consequence of his having cleared away a 
tiee, ho called the city of Koliya , 

The two cities of Kapilavattlm and Koliya having 
so much increased by constant intermarriage amon 
the inhabitants of each, the name [of the a cr] 
changed to De\ adaha „ 

Over this Devadaha country Prmco An^ana wa 
lung Thus, after there had been a succession ot mor 
than eighty two thousand kings in the Kapi ava ^ 
country, beginning fiom King TJkkamukk a, n o 
Gaj asena, the great giandfather of Par i Taken, reiguc 
over the Kapila\ attliu country in an unbroken me 0 ^ 
succession This King ffayascua had a son Sihanu,^ 
and a daughter Yasodhari The queen of this King 
Sihanu was Queen Ivau^an t, the sistei of King Aiifou'b 
who reigned 01 or the Dea adaha country This King 
Silnnu’s sister Ynsodhai'i married King Anjtana, an 

1 ft e jujube tret 

* In Pah S 1 al anu , Sanskrit Siwl nl anu so called because 
I n cheek bones were ] ke those of a lion 
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became queen , each raamed the other’s sister, and 
both the princesses became queens Kanyhma, the 
queen of King Sihanu, ga%c birth to King Suddhodana 
the royal father of Para Taken, King Dhotodana, King 
Sukkodana, King Anutodana, and Kmg Ukyodana, 1 
these fire sons 2 She had also tiro daughters, Pnnccss 
Amita and Pnnccss Falitl King ArU-ana’s wife, 
Queen Yasodhara, gave birth to two sons, Pnnco 
Suppabuddha and Pnnce Dawdapam , and two daugh- 
ters, Sinmahamaya and Pqjripatigotanii When the 
Brahmins interpreted the characteristics of these two 
pnncesscs, Sinmahamaya and Paylpatigotami, they 
declared that they would giro birth to a ifakrai arti 
king Accordingly the two sisters Sinmahamaya and 
Pa^apatigotami were raised to the rank of queens of 
King Suddhodana Sinmahamaya gave birth to Para 
Taken, 3 and Pa^apatigotami gave birth to Pnnce 
Nanda and (7anapadakalya«i The Princess Amit i, the 
sister of King Suddhodana, married Pnnce Suppa- 
buddha, and gave birth to Devadatta and Pnnccss 
Bimba, the Pnnccss Bimba’s name was changed 
afterwards to Yasodhara, the name of the grandmother 
of Para Taken , marrying the Paralaun my lord Sid- 
dhattha, she gave birth to Eahula, and received tho 
name of “ the sacred mother of Klhula ” 

At that time there were in the ICapilai atthu coun- 
try eighty thousand, all of the sacred family of Para 
Taken, and eighty thousand also in the country of 
Dei adaha 

End of the Gene clog y of Para Takfn 

1 Sukkhodana m the com to the buttampata 

2 Manuscript says four eons ’ and oroits Ukyodana 

* Manuscript has the Par ihun Taken ’ 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

OT0 N TEC TAKING OT CONSECRATED rPOEERTY AND 
THE TWENTY ONE KINDS or EVIL DOERS 

No one must eat the food which belongs to Para the 
law and the priests "Whooier eats of it shall suffei 
heavy punishment hereafter In the time of the Par i 
Kassapa a crow, because he had eaten some rice from 
a Rahan s t/ahet, became a Preta crow 1 on the Ki«a 
1 ut mountain Whatever has been set aside for Para, 
the law and the priests such as monasteries fields, 
corn water foi cultivation etc no one from a king 
downwards must take whoever takes or uses such 
shall hereafter suffer for a long period m the lowes 
hell Whatever has been offered and set asido as 
consecrated property for Para the law, and the priests, 
such as hoi sos gardens fields gold silver copper, 
slaves etc whoea er shall tal e for his nse shall be 
come a Preta and bear sufferings m hunger and thirst 
The rewards of offering and setting aside property as 
consecrated are great power and authority , but kings 
who make use of consecrated property shall he bereft 
of all power and authority and shall become Pretas 

1 A be ug n a stafe of pun shment of a lower kind than 
an mal 
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Any Itahan who Knows tint property is consecrated, 
and shall not say so, shall suffer the punishment of 
the four hejls ; if he say so, he shall escape hell Al- 
though any one shall gi\ e a substitute for a Pagoda 
slave, he cannot liberato him, for the slaves set aside b) 
kings as consecrated property for the the thousand 
years of the church, arc fived and settled for the fi\ c 
thousand years of the church 1 Whoet er from kings 
downwards shall break the continuity of the conse- 
cration for the five thousand years of the church, and 
Resume the property, will pass into the lowest hell 
If a king who has obtained the Aakra" shall destroj 
any of the consecrated property belonging to the three 
jewels, his Aakra jewel shall disappear Kings 
who rcpcatcdlj destroy consecrated property, shall 
not die in their own countrj, but m some other 
land 

I w ill gu e an instance King Pasenadihosala, taking 
bribes from heretics, settled upon them a plot of con- 
secrated ground to the nest of the Cetaian i monasti ry 
of Part Taken, as a site for a monaster} , on ac- 
count of this lie was not able to staj m his own coun- 
try , but died in a Zayat m a strange land King 
Pascnadikosala, one of Part Takcn’s I) \ rah as, who 
had made incomparable offering*, even he, for the sake 
of a bribe, settled upon others consecrated land , ac- 
cordingly he did not die m Ins own country, but he had 
to wander in other land*, and ultimately pen died in a 
mined Zayat The book Suita mjs, '‘Kings who 

1 Tito dispensation of Gotama la *uppo*cd to li*t for tiro thou 
saint year* wl on anotl or Pan* will appear About onetatf of 
tin* period I m now clap*c<l 

* A fabulous weapon. 
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repeatedly destroy (the title of) consecrated land shall 
lose all their authority ” 

Slaves -who have been offered to pagodas can only 
be employed in cleaning pagodas They must not 
wait upon kings or any one else If those who have 
great power and authority employ pagoda slaves, they 
will lose their power and die a frightful death , they 
lull come to misery and destruction so it is written 
m the book Sutta No one must take as a bribe 
pioperty which has been offered for the use of the 
priesthood , if they commit this offence, they will come 
to ruin Slavos in the employ of Rahans, on the 
death of those Rahans become consecrated property 
Those who offend by employing the slaves which be 
long to Rahans shall lose all they possess so it is 
written in the hook Sutta Whoever shall take for 
himself or for another any consecrated land shall be 
come a mite or a white ant upon that consecrated land 
for the whole of a hundred thousand cycles 

The sacred law, thus preached (by Tara Taken), is 
wntten m the book Ayu of the holy church 

After passing thiough the eight stages of the great 
hells they shall have the condition of Prctas, from 
which twenty Parrs cannot free them , after which 
they shall become insects and white ants in the conse 
crated monasteries and lands Therefore kings, nobles 
officers poor people, every one must take care not to 
take or injure lands for wet or dry cultivation, elc 
phants lioiscs slaves bullocks gold silver, paddy, 
rice clothes utensils or any description whatever of 
consecrated property Those who take or those who 
injure such property will have to suffer, as already 
stated in hell and as Prctas 
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Vny one who hills a man 1 

\ny one oiho destroys cities and village* 

Any one who, possessed hy a Nat," steals tlic pro 
perty of another 

'"'An) one who works as a blacksmith 3 
Any one who dnnhs 4 intoxicating liquors 
Any one who sells poison 

Any one who has a grant of the tolls at the barriers 
<Any one employed as a general 
Any one who collects taxes 1 
A hunter 
A fisherman 

A judge who takes bribes 
A Italian who has committed an unpardonable sin 
A man who steals another’s wife 
A woman who commits adultery 
Anj one who gathers hone) 

Any one who poisons or drugs fish 
An) one who offends against his parent* 

An) one who mins a female Italian 

Any one who performs the process of castration 

Any one who injures the church nf the Pari — 
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rcpc itccllj destroy (the title of) consecrated land shall 
lose all their authority ” 

Slates who hate been offered to pagodas can only 
be employed in cleaning pagodas They must not 
wait upon 1 mgs or any one else If those who have 
great power and authority employ pagoda slaves, they 
will loso their power and die a frightful death , they 
will come to misery and destruction so it is wnttcn 
m the bool Sutta h«o one must tal c as a bribe 
piopeity which has been offered for the uso of the 
1 ncsthood , if they commit this offence they will come 
to ruin Slates in the employ of Italians, on the 
death of those Italians become consecrated property 
Those who offend by employing the slaves which be 
long to Rahans shall lose all they possess so it is 
written in the book Sutta Whoever shall take for 
himself or for anothei any consecrated land shall be 
come a mite or a white ant upon that consecrated land 
for the whole of a hundred thousand cycles 

Tho sacred law thus preached (by Para Taken) is 
written in the bool A} n of the holy church 

After passing through the eight stages of the great 
hells they shall have the condition of Pretas from 
which twenty Paras cannot free them after which 
tl ey shall become insects and white ants in the consc 
crated monasteries and lands Therefore kings nobles 
officers poor people every one must take care not to 
take or injure lands for wet or dry cultivation ele 
phants hoisos slaves bullocks gold silver paddy 
nee clothes utensils or any descnption whatever of 
consecrated property Those who take or those who 
injure such property will have to suffer as already 
stated m hell and as Pretas 
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Any one who kills a man . 1 

Any one who destroys cities and villages. 

Any one who, possessed by a Nat , 3 steals the pio« 
perty of another. 

Any one who works as a blacksmith . 3 
Any one who tlrinks 4 intoxicating liquors. 

Any one who sells poison. 

Any one who has a grant of the tolls at the barriers. 
•''Any one employed as a general. 

Any one who collects taxes . 5 
A hunter. 

A fisherman. 

A judge who takes bribes. 

A Rahan who has committed an unpardonable sin. 
A man who steals another’s wife. 

A woman who commits adultery. 

Any one who gathers honey. 

Any one who poisons or drugs fish. 

Any one who offends against his parents. 

Any one who ruins a female Rahan. 

Any one who performs the process of castration. 
Any one who injures the church of the Para — 
These twenty-one kinds of people, on account of 
their evil deeds, will fall into the lowest hell. In 
this way, Para Taken preached the law, knowing all 
the people without exception who would fall into hell. 
Among the people who commit these twenty-one kinds 
of evil actions, there are nineteen ■who, if they see their 

* rrinted text says “ a Italian or a man ” 

2 'Hh ’ tu hnth , an ri Tuuuif’f.riijt'. 

8 Ic who males n capons 
4 Text says, “ who 6eJls intoxicating liquors.” 

* The text and manuscript differ here, the former says "a 
ploughman ” 
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evil wajs, perform good works listen to tlio Law, stead 
fastly obscnc Saramgaraana and the fi\e command 
ments, and keep good watch o\cr their bodies, shall be 
released from their sms, but the hunter and the fisher 
man, let them attend pagodas, listen to the Law, and 
keep the five commandments to the end of their hves, 
still they cannot be released from their sms So it is 
laid down m the book Sutta 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE STOPY OF KING KAKAN AY7*A 

A Rahavda once preached the Law to King Kahavanaa, 
his queen, and concubines m the island of Ceylon 
King Kakavanna, filled with love for the Law, resolved 
to make an offering of the putzo which ho was wearing 
In a spirit of niggardliness, however, he thought he 
would defer the offering till the next day Two 
crows, a husband and wife, who were perched upon 
the tree, at the foot of which the Law had been 
preached, knowing what was passing m the king’s 
mind, said to each other, “Tho king, from his mg 
gardly spirit, excellent as the Law is, cannot make up 
his mmd to make an offering of the putzo ” K cither 
the queen, nor the concubines, nor the nobles, under- 
stood what the tu o crows were saying to each other , 
but the king, directly he heard the sound of the crows, 
knew what they said “ 0 you pair of crows/’ be 
exclaimed, “how dare you speak so of a king like 
me?” The crows replied, “Tour Majesty, do not 
take the putzo you have at home, but make an offering 
of the one you are wearing, worth a hundred thousand 
(pieces of gold) In seven days hence, you will receive 
the five regards” The king smiled at the crows’ 
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speech My loid the Rahanda, who had been preaching 
the Law, said to the king, “ Why does your Majesty 
smile at me ?” — “ I was not smiling at my lord Ra 
handa,” replied flic king, “ I was smiling at what the 
two crows said ” The Rahanda, who possessed the 
Nat’s eye, which could behold eight past and eight 
future existences, and who saw the previous life of the 
long, said to him, “ Great king, X will tell you some 
t.lnng , will you he angry with me 9 “ My lord,” 

replied the king, “I shall not ho angry with you, 
deign to toll it to me ” My lord the Rahanda pro 
ceeded, “When your Majesty was a poor man in the 
Anuradha country, you used to collect firewood, and 
live by the sale of it One day, when you went out 
to your work, you took with you a small cupful of 
boiled nee Coming across a heap of white sand 
which looked like sheet silver, you reflected that your 
poverty must have been occasioned by your not possess- 
ing the merit of having made offerings, and accord 
mgly you raised a pagoda of the white sand, placed in 
front of it, as an offering, one half of the nco you had 
with you, and gave the remaining half to the ciows to 
eat, as an offenng to the Raliaus These two crows, 
husband and wife, arc the very same two crows who 
ate the rice of which you made the offenng when a 
you were a poor man " When the king heard this, 
he exclaimed, “ Oh, how unstable is prosperity * I 
have obtained the position of a king only from making 
offerings at a sand pagoda 1 ” so saymg, he made an offer 
ing to the Law of the putzo he was wearing, and which 
was worth a hundred thousand (pieces of gold) Seven 
ays afterwards the five rewards came to the km g 
-l ho five rewards were these — 
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The Nats, wrapping up in a t/ungan the relics of an 
excellent Bahanda who had obtained Paranibbana, 
while he was up in the sky, and which were like a 
jasmine-bud, came and laid them down before the king. 
In front of his palace a mountain of gold arose. The 
Nats brought a virgin from the island of Uttara- 
kuru. This woman was ten cubits in stature ; she 
brought with her a kunsa 1 of rice, which, though one 
were to cook it and eat it during a whole lifetime, 
would never be exhausted. An elephant of priceless 
value, which could travel a hundred yoyanas even be- 
fore breakfast. Seven vessels arrived at the port com- 
pletely filled with valuable putzos. In return for the 
offering the king had made to the law, these five re- 
wards came to him. 

End of the Story of Kino Kakavav.va. 


1 Name of a measure. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

STORY or THE RAHANDAWA XJPl AL WANNA 

I will now give an account of the reward of the 
offering of the crimson cloth — 

There lived in the city of Benares a poor man's 
daughter, who being very desirous of having a enm 
son cloth to wear, m order to obtain one, went and 
remained m service with a TAugyue for three years 
As soon as she had procured one, she went down to the 
river to bathe, and leaving the garment on the bank, 
went into the water At this moment one of Para 
Taken’s disciples, whose T/ungan and TAinbaing' had 
been stolen by thieves made his appearance dressed in 
leaves The young girl, when she saw him said to 
herself ‘ Some thieves must have stolen this Taken’s 5 
TAmgan and TZtinbamg , I too, from not having before 
made any offerings, have found it hard to procure any 
clothes ’ So saying she cut off half of her crimson 
garment, and made an offering of it to him The 
Taken, after going into a secluded place and putting 
on the half of the crimson cloth, came back to the 
Tag vma 'When the poor Tagama saw the handsome 

1 Art cles of a pnest a cloth ng 
V t tic answer ng to master lord 
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appearance the Taken presented in the crimson gar- 
ment, she said, “Just as Taken is handsome, may I also 
m all my future existences be possessed of beauty * ” 
Then she continued in poetry, “Lord and master, even 
as my lord and master is beautiful in this garment, so 
also may I become an object of admiration, and be a 
gainer of hearts Such was her prayer Then Taken 
preached to tho poor woman the advantages to be de- 
m ed from making offerings of clothing, as follows — 

“ Sister, if any one be endowed with all the beauty 
of the Nats, and be decorated with gold and silver 
and all kinds of ornaments, yet if he be without a 
putzo, ho would not present a comely appearance , 
therefore, excellent is the offering of garments Who 
over is alwajs neat and seemly in his apparel meets 
with respect, and, with a soft and delicate complexion 
and handsome appearance, gams all hearts, and is be 
loved bj all ” The Taken, after thus preaching the 
Law, took his departuic 

The poor woman who had made tho offering of tho 
crimson cloth, when she died out of the land of men, 
appeared m the Nat country, whero she enjoyed all tho 
luxury and splendour of the Nats After completing 
her existence in the Nat country, she became the 
daughter of the Thutic Smvaddhana m the An//npura 
country The young girl, who was so beautiful that 
people went mad when they saw her, was called 
Unmadanti When Ins daughter was sixteen years 
of age, the TAu/Ae SinvaddAana went to tho king of 
An/Aapura and said, “ In my house I have a jewel 
daughter ” The king ordered the Brahmins to go and 
interpret her characteristics When the Brahmins 
went to the TAuMe’s house for this purpose, Sim at? 
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dha.no. set nee and dainty food before them , just then, 
TJnnuidantI appeared, dressed magnificently. The 
Brahmins, as soon as they saw her, went mad ; one put 
a handful of rice on the top of his head, another made 
a mistake and put it into a hole in the floor, another 
put it inside his ear, another under his armpit. When 
TJnmadantI saw the Brahmins behaving m this way, 
she ordered her slaves to turn them out of the house. 
The Brahmins, enraged at this, went and reported to 
the king that she was a very low kind of woman ; and 
the king accordingly would not take her. The TAuflfie 
Smvadd/iam then gavo his daughter Unmiidanti in 
marnage to tho prime minister. 

TJnmadantI, dying out of that state of existence, 
appealed again in the Nat country; dying out of the 
Nat country, she became in the time of the Para 
Gotama, a TAtUftc’s daughter in the Savatthi country, 
as fair as a water-lily She was called Uppalavawwa. 
The beauty of the T Jiuthe’s daughter Uppalavanna 
was celebrated throughout the whole of the Island of 
Gambudvipa Every one of the kings of the island 
came with magnificent presents to induce the Tkuthe 
to gi\e him his lovely daughter, but Sinvadtf/<a/*a, 
thinking that if he gave her to one, all the others 
would be angry, made her a Kalian. Keaclung the 
stage of a Bahanda, she received the name of TJppala- 
va««a Kahandama. 


Eun or Tim Snowi or TJprAiAVAifAA Bahai-toa^a 
Theki. 
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CONCLUSION 

As a deposit of mud which is produced from water, 
maj bj water be washed an ay again , so sms which 
are produced by the mind, by the mind can be cleansed 
away 
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SCHEME OF TRANSLITERATION 


CONSONANTS 
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SCTIEXE or TRAJ*SLiTEItmOI» 



TOWELS 



Pair 


BrairesE 

a 

as a in America 

a 

as a a French patte 

a 

as n n bar 

a 

as a in bar 

l 

as “ i in p n 

i 

as i in p i 

i 

as ee m 1 ct 


as ee n feet 

11 

as u in put 

u 

as u in put 

u 

as oo in boot 

u 

as oo a boot 

e 

as a in pay 

e 

as a m pay 

0 

as o in hope 

o 

as o in hope 




as i n lght 



au 

as o in how 




as e m let 



c 

as 6 n French th£ 



e 

as ai in fauy 



o 

as o in nor 


N B — The anusrara in tbe Pal forms s ^presented b y tie letter 
m In Burmese it is mposs ble to d st ngu si t by any c! aracter as it 
takes the place of an m or n all three characters be ag in & 
E re at measure used nd fferentlj without any fixed rule 
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INDEX OF TECHNICAL TEEMS IN THE 
PARABLES 


Pali Bceues% 


a 


Aknsala 

164 

Aggapuggalam 

eggapoggalam, 160 

ayapala 

idzapala 46 

adumadaaa 

adionadana^ 153., 155 

anaglrm 

aaagamj, 44, 46, 47, 56, 57, 95, 123, 
151 

annmodana 

anamodana, 68, 76, 92 

arahatta 

arahatta 165 

anya 

nrija, 4, 56 » 

anmavati 

126 

asankhya 

atAmkhye, 157 

a 

ayn 

a 

ayu, 182 

aaivisat 

atAiwitAot, 106 

n 

uddhamsota 

u 

oddhantAota, 123 

upapihtakam 

upapi/itakam, 164 

k 

k 

kamnttara 

126 

kamroaMAana 

karnmafAan, 4, 5, 27, 28, 29, 50 63, 
66 74, 77, 94, lOo, 174 

katnmapabhedad'pa 

kommapabhedadipa 174 

kamtnavakya 

kammava, 119 

kasina 

katAon, 108 

kahapana 

atAabya, 47, 48, 140 

kamesamjAA/ a/ara 

kamctAumethsasara, 153, 157, 158 
o 2 



19G i\urx 01 ttciimcu tipms in THF rvRAiiLr 4 ? 


Pah 


IloruFu 


R 

gaudlm dhura 
gtVYJuti 


R 

gandlux dlmru, 3, l, 2G 
ganot, 82 


/ 

hikm 

Hkrnvartj 

Tnturoadlra 

/ctijft 


ptkjn, 181 

82.13G 

snduinadhu, 120, 1G7 
scdi, 15 


9 

l/at 

ffatisara 


118 

zatit/mrn, 10G 


t 

d 

dayaka (?) 

devnAakklm • 
dcvadlmrnma 


t 

tagd, 28, 13, 169, 170, 189 
d 

darnU, 5, 8, 27, 33, CG, 80, 87, 107, 
109, 113, 181 

ddpp isckkiiu, 107, 108, 112, 113 
dcwadliarama, 18G, 138 


dU 

dtamnnlakn 

dhammadana 

dhyana 


dU 

dlmnmastkya, JG2 
dhnimnadana, 1G0, 1G1 
ljzan, ]0<> 122, 123 


n 

nat 

naga 

mbbana 

cirodhasainapatti 

P 

paAkebabuddba 


n 

2 8 14, 15, 32, 44, 4G, 79, 93, 95 
108, 109, 111, 115, 120,138, 160 
naga, 127 

nepbban, 1 102, 1G1, 162, 168, 1?4 
mrodhat/ ammabat, 58, 59, 108, 110 

P 

pyitsckaboddha, 43, 58, 59, 60 78, 
84 108 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 
152 1G1 
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Pali 

panlanga 

parambbana 

pavarat a 

panatipata 

para 

pah 

pitaka 

puthujjana 

puluvakasana 

prasada 

preta 

b 

brahmin i 

bh 

bhavana 

m 

mantra 

mahathera 

musavada 

7 

yopana 

rayoharanam 
Riband a 


nahi 


lohakumbhi 


BPEME8E 

pyinsin, 3, 26, 63, 117, 1Z 8, 119, 166 
. pannepbhan, IDS, 123, 154, 166, 168, 
187 

pawarana, 4 

panatipata, 153, 154, 155 
para 1, 14, 38 
pah, 3, 63 

pi/akat, 3, 49, 59, 60, 68 
podhmm, 117 
puluwakat/ana, 105 
pyat/afc 34, 49, 53, 56, 57, 61 
pyetta, 157, 158, 180, 182 
b 
44 

bh 

bbawana, 4 
m 

177 

mathi, 1,5,8, 11, 154, 164 
mntAawada, 153, 158 

y 

yuzana 4, 42 127, etc 
r or y 

razoharanam, 65 

rahanda 4 6, 8 9, 10 26, 29, 47, 63, 
66, 68, 77 81, 84, 85, 86, 95, 96, 
102 106 113, 116, 117, 123, 131, 
151, 154, 161, 165, 166 168, 169, 
170 1 74 185, 186, 187 1 90 
nt/e, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 32, S3, 35, 
36,37, 154,163 176 
1 

lohakorobhi, 132, 134 
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INDEX OF PROPER N AME S IN THE 
PARABLES 


Pali 

Bcemzse 

A 

A 

Akazutfia 

Ekkane/Aa, 123 

AAiravah 

A o irawadi, 103 

XjapAa 

Abzapala, 4\j 

AnJ ana . 

In '•ana, 178, 170 

AdinnapnbbaLa 

Adennapoppaka, 12, 14, 10, 17 

Anaratatta 

Anawadat, 111, 115, 11G, 117, ' 

Anuradha 

Annradlia, 180 

Anuraddha 

Annroddha, 107, 110, 111, 112, 

m, no, iig, 117 

Ancgavanna 

Ancgawunna, 123 

Anoya 

Anoza, 80, 81, 80 

Anmbbara 

Annabliara, 103, 109, 1 10 r ll 1, 
113 

Amita 

Amelia, 170 

Amitodana 

Amittodnna, 170 

Avnba 

Awiba, 123 

An> akon/fanfia 

Anjlkuii lint, 103 

Allabnppa 

Alakappa, 32, 11, 31, 30, 30 

Assail 

At/azi, 101 

Avan/ 1 ) a 

Awantlua, 82 

AnMapura 

AnZ/apura, 18'* 

A 

A 

A nan da 

Amuidl, 21,00,01,50, 100, 117, 

Abhas-ara 

AbbattAara, 122 
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PIIOPFR NAHLS IN THE PARABLES 

Pali 

Bon&iEsr 

Jvullara<Aa 

SularafAa, 123 

ifulla Sumana 

Siila TAumana, 107, 113, 117, ng 
119 

JTetiya 

Setiya, 158 

JTelakanfAi 

Zc<7 aku/Ai, 42 

G 

Z . 

Ganapadakalyani 

Zanapadakalyam, 179 

Gantu 

Sanda, 175, 176 

Gambudvipa 

Zambudipa, 22, 190 

Givaka 

Ziwaka, 64, 65, 6G, 67, 68 

Getavana 

Zedawun, 1, 2, 9, 25, 72, 78, 87, 98, 

±mv, m, nr, iW, M3, m, 

142, 146, 161, 161,481 

Gayasena 

ZeyatAena, 178 

T 

T 

Takkasila 

TekkatAo, 68, 69 

Tavatmsa 

TawatentAa, 14, 15, 79, 156, ICQ 

Tissa 

Tett/a, 18, 19, 20, 24, 72, 74, 7Q 

Tissamahavihara 

TettAamabawibara, 106 

D 

D 

Darwlapam 

Dantapam, 179 

Disapamokkka 

DitAapamaukkha, 68, 71, 171, 173, 
174 

Devadatta 

Dowadat, 179 

Devadaha 

Dewadaloa, 175, 178, 179 

Devala 

Dewila, 20 21, 22, 23, 24 

Dli 

Dh 

Dhanasetfu 

DhanatAefAi, 61, 62 

Dhotodana 

Dododana, 179 
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Pali. 

BneiiESE. 

N 

N 

Narnia .... 

. Nanda, 179. 

Nandamula . 

. Nandamula, 60. 

Nagadatta . 

. Nagadatta, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 


125 

Narada . 

Narada, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 

Nal2gin . 

Nalagin/42. 

NUavaha . . . 

. Nilawaha, 82. 

P 

P 

Pagapatigotami 

. Pazapatigotami, 179 

Panfcapathaka . . 

Pyinsapathaka, 10G 

Pafifopapi . . . 

. Pyinsapapi, 142, 143, 144. 

Pandapora . .* ■ 

Pandapiira, 103 

Pandita .... 

. Pawdita, 87, 94, 95, 96 

Padumuttara . . 

. Padommottora, 107, 112 

Pannaga . . . 

. Pananda, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118 

Panthaka . . . 

. Bandiaka, 62. 

Pandukabra . . 

. Pandukabra, 154 

ParanimmitaVasavartti Paraueramitawatt^awadi, 122. 

Parantapa . . 

Purandappa, 34, 36, 37. 

-Pasenadikosala . 

Patt/ienadtkot&ala, 125, 1 28, 133, 134, 


181 

Palita 

Palita, 7, 8 

Pallia 

. Palita, 179 

Pmdapahka-Tissa 

. Pendapatika-Tettlia, 75. 

Putigatta 

Putigatta, 154 

Pubbarama . . 

Popparom, 107 

Punka . . 

Punka, 125. 

B 

B 


Benares, 10, 58, 69, 78, 87, 108, 130, 


138, 171. 

Bimbasara 

Pempat/iara, 163 

Bixnba . . 

Fcmpa, 170. 
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Pali 

Brahma 

Brahmadatta 

Brihatphala 

Bh 

Bhaddavaggi 

Bhaddavnti 

Bhaddi 


II 

Maddkakandah 

Mallika 

Mahakappina 

Mahakala 

Mahaduta 

Maha Panthaba 

Malia Pala 

Mahapurnia 

Mahanranda 

MaharafAa 

Mnhascna 

Mahasvanna 

Magandiya 

Magandiya 

Maya 

Mittapmdaba 

Mnnyakesi 

Munda 

Meru 

' >» B 


PROPER NAMES IN THE PARABI^s 
Bormfse 

Brahma, 105, 106, 115, 116, 123, 163 
Brahmadat, 58, 136 
Wehappho 123 

Bh 

Bhadaweggi 163, 

Bhattawadi, 38, 42 
Bhaddiya, 112 

Bhura T/iahm, 1 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10^ J2, 
14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 24, 25* 26, 
29, 30, etc 

M 

JJjrAhfl Wa!* )2, J4 J4 1/? 

Mallika 130, 131, 134, 154 
Mahakape ma, 78,80,81,82,85,84,85 
Mahakala, 25 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31 
Mahadot 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 5)3 
Maka Bmdhaka, 62, 63, 64, 67, 68 
Maha Tala 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
Mahaponua, 106 
Mahamonti 113 
Maharaf/ta 123 
Makati ena, 72, 73, 75 
Mahat/ uijiana 1 
Maga» cfi, 14 

Magandi, 32, 44, 46 49, 50, 51, 52, 
53 51, 55 57, 58 
Man jSat 46 
Maya, 148 

Mettapendaka, 171, 172, 173^ 174 

Monsakct/i, 12 

Monti, 113, 114 

Mjinmo 22 

Maukkalan 0, JO 

—Always pronounced Para TaVtn 
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Pali 

Boesiese 

Ya&od^iara 

Yatliodiara 178, 179 

B 

R or Y 

Ra//agaba 

Razagyo, 61, 62, 72, 10_> 

Kama 

Rama, 177, 178 

Rahnk 

Kabala, 170 

L 

L 

Jatlln 

Laddlu, 103 

LiHsm 

Iilthrawi, 130, 137 

Lokati9«a 

Lokatett? a, 161, 1 Gj, ICO 107 108, 
174 

V 

W 

Vanga 

Winga, 72 

Vasuladatta 

Wat/uladatta, 38, 41, 43, 4-1 

Vidadupa 

11 idadupa, 10-1 

Yim3nopeta 

IV imanapeta, 172, 173 

Visakha 

lVit/akha, 118, 123 

Yetfadipaka 

"U eltadipa, 32, 33 

Yelama 

llelama, 151 

Yelnrana 

IV elawan, 01 

Vcsali 

Wctl all, 130 

S 

T h 

Samsaraka 

Tlant/anika 151 

Sakka 

T/igja, 8, 0, 15, 80, 00, 91, 92, 95, 
97, 123, 100 101, 102 

Sakkodana 

T/ekk nlana, 179 

SaVunnsa 

'll aVjVrtmVl 13% 

feakiva 

T/agimn, 110, 151, 17<> 

Sakcta 

llaUla, 80 

Sanmati 

T/am5wadi, «2, 38, 47, 18, 19, \>0, 
51, 52, o3, 51, 55, 50, 57, 5«, '*> 
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PROPER NAMFS IN THE PARABLES. 

Pali. . 

Burmese. 

Sanputta . . , 

. . TAanpottara, 49, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 
94, 95, 96, 161, 165, 166, 167, 168. 

Savatfchi 

TJawatthi, 1, 4, 8, 9, 12, ] 4, 18, 26, 
78, 75, 80, 81, 94, 98, 101, 103, 
101, 149, 166, 174, 190. 

Siddhattha . . 

. . T/ieddhat, 179. 

Sinmahamaya . 

. . T/unmahamaya, 179 

SinvacW/tatta 

. T/tinwad/iana, 189, 190. 

Slvali . . 

. . Tftiwali, 120, 121. 

Sihanu . . . 

. . TAihanu, 178, 179. 

Sadatfca . . 

. Tfcndatta, 123. 

Sudassana . . 

. . T/ioddhawat/ia, 123. 

Suddbodana . . 

. . T/mddhbdana, 18, 147, 179. 

Suppabuddfia . 

. . TTLoppabodcttia, 179. 

Subhakntsna 

. . TAubhaben, 122 

Subhaga . 

. T/ibbbaga, 119. 

Sumana . . 

. TTtumaiia, 108, 109, 110, H2, 113, 
119 

Snmana . . . 

. TAumana, 47, 48. 

Setavya . . . 

T/ictappa, 25 

H 

H 

Ilunavanta 

Hemmawunta, 20, 32, 31, 78, 113, 
118, 120, 122, 168. 



